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THE SEMASIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF WORDS FOR 
“PERCEIVE,” ETC., IN THE OLDER GER- 
MANIC DIALECTS 


INTRODUCTION 

It is a well-established psychological as well as semasiological 
fact that words denoting abstract ideas, such as ‘perceive, think,’ 
and other direct designations of mental activity, must have arrived 
at this meaning through stages of associative development more 
or less involved. The work here undertaken is an attempt to show 
the semasiological development of such words in the older Germanic 
dialects. , 

There are obviously two general divisions for words of this kind. 
The one comprises a class whose primary meaning in Germanic 
seems already to have been the abstract one of ‘perceive,’ or ‘think,’ 
such, for example, as Goth. agkjan, OHG. denchan. For an 
explanation of these we must go to related words outside of the 
Germanic to establish a development of meaning. The other, by 
far the larger class, contains the words developing from some more 
primary meaning expressed in the word itself or in some related 
Germanic word. 

In order to arrive at any uniform classification of the various 
developments shown in these words, it has seemed best to use, as a 
basis for semasiological classification, the meaning from which the 
ideas ‘perceive, think’ sprang directly. Thus the original meaning 
may be entirely disregarded as far as its influence upon the classi- 
fication is concerned. This is necessary because two words may 
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spring from the same primary meaning and yet may develop in very 
different ways. To illustrate: No. 43 starts from a primary mean- 
ing ‘turn’ and develops the meanings ‘turn toward, pay attention 
to: perceive.’ No. 73 also starts from the meaning ‘turn’ and 
develops ‘bend backward, look, see: perceive.’ These belong, 
therefore, to two different classes since they develop the meanings, 
in one case through ‘pay attention to, perceive,’ and in the other 
through ‘see, perceive.’ Note also the following for divergence of 
development from a primary idea: III (6), ‘separate, distinguish, 
understand,’ and VIIIA (c), ‘separate, count, arrange; calculate: 
think.’ 

The order in which the different classes follow each other has been 
determined principally by the closeness of relationship of the vari- 
ous groups, the object being to class, as near together as possible, 
groups which in their development tend to merge into each other. 

It will be observed that certain developments, more notably the 
first seven groups, lead to the meaning ‘perceive, understand,’ 
while the groups VIII to XVII more especially, to ‘consider, think.’ 
We may find cases, however, in many of these groups where both 
sets of meanings have been developed in certain words, and there- 
fore no conscious division is here attempted between words mean- 
ing ‘perceive’ and those meaning ‘think.’ 

No attempt has been made at giving or explaining all the modern 
words for ‘perceive, think.’ Often they are mentioned in connec- 
tion with older related forms. In some cases they are brought in 
where the older forms do not show clearly enough the figurative 
development, or they may serve simply as a parallel semasiological ° 
development. 


I 
Grasp: UNDERSTAND 


Probably the most familiar and obvious development of the idea 
‘perceive, understand’ is that obtained from the concrete meaning 
‘take hold of a thing, grasp.’ Expressions like ‘Do you catch on?’ 
‘You get my point, do you not?’ ‘He grasps my meaning,’ etc., 
where the verbs all mean ‘perceive, understand,’ are too familiar 
in colloquial English to need further comment. 
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This development in meaning is common not only to all the Ger- 
manic dialects but is found also in other Indo-European languages, 
as: Lat. prehendo ‘seize, catch, grasp; seize, apprehend, compre- 
hend,’ capio, ‘take, seize, grasp,’ etc., concipio ‘take; apprehend, 
perceive; understand; conceive, think,’ percipio ‘perceive,’ etc.; 
Gk. Aap Bave ‘seize, grasp; understand, comprehend,’ Skt. ldbhaté, 
lambhaté ‘fasst, ergreift; erfahrt; nimmt wahr, erkennt, weiss.’ 

I have divided the words developing ‘grasp: understand,’ into 
two general groups. The first (A) includes those words having the 
meanings, ‘take hold of, get, grasp,’ the subdivisions under this 
developing the conception ‘grasp’ in different ways. The second 
group (B) starts from the meaning ‘grasp’ and develops the meaning 
‘include’ or ‘comprehend’ in its more literal sense. In (6) of this 
group, however, the idea ‘comprehend’ develops rather from ‘em- 
brace’ or ‘inclose’ than from ‘grasp.’ 


A. (a) Take, seize, grasp: understand 


1. ON. taka ‘take hold of, seize, grasp; reach, touch; undertake; 
receive,’ OSw. taka ‘nehmen aufnehmen, annehmen, empfangen, 
ergreifen,’ MSw. taka ‘taga p4, réra; komma till; gripa; erkinna; 
anse, betrakta, upfatta, férsté,’ ‘take, touch; reach; perceive, see, 
understand,’ MDan. tage ‘ gribe, tage; rore ved; faa i sinde, bestemme, 
agte paa,’ ‘grasp, take; touch; understand, determine, observe,’ 
MDu. getaken ‘aanraken, vatten, grijpen; vatten, begrijpen,’ ‘touch, 
grasp, seize; comprehend,’ NE. take ‘touch, grasp, seize; catch the 
sense of, understand; suppose, consider.’ 

2. Goth. kunnan ‘kennen, wissen,’ gakunnan ‘erkennen, Kennt- 
nis haben,’ kannjan ‘bekannt machen,’ OHG. chunnén, MHG. 
kunnen ‘kennen lernen, erforschen, priifen,’ OHG. kunnan, OS. 
cunnan, MHG. kunnen, kiinnen ‘wissen, kennen, verstehen, sich 
worauf verstehen; kénnen, vermégen, méglich zu machen wissen,’ 
OHG., MHG. kennen ‘kennen, erkennen,’ OE. cunnian ‘try, test,’ 
ME. cunnen ‘know, be able,’ can ‘know, know how, can,’ kennen 
‘know, acknowledge; make known; teach,’ NE. cunning ‘wise, 
crafty; sly, deceitful,’ OF ris. kanna, kenna ‘kennen, anerkennen, 
untersuchen, bekennen,’ kunna, konna ‘kénnen, wissen,’ ON. kunna 
‘know, understand, feel angry or pleased; be able; happen,’ kenna 
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‘know, recognize, claim; impute; feel, perceive, taste, scent,’ 
MS8w. kunna ‘kinna, veta, kunna, férst4; lara,’ ‘feel, know, be able, 
understand; teach,’ kdnna ‘lita veta, kinna, veta; férnimma, 
mirka; erkinna,’ ‘make known, feel; know; perceive, notice, 
recognize, MDan. kunne ‘have magt over; pp. forstandig, kyn- 
dig,’ ‘have power over; intelligent, well-informed,’ kende ‘lere, 
demme; erkende, anse (for), mzrke,’ ‘teach, judge; comprehend, 
think, notice,’ MDu. connen ‘kunnen, vermogen; verstand hebben, 
weten,’ ‘be able, understand, know,’ kennen, kinnen ‘kennen, weten; 
inzien, begrijpen,’ ‘know, perceive, understand,’ beconden ‘bekend 
maken, gevoelen, weten,’ ‘make known, feel, know,’ gekennen 
‘herkennen, onderscheiden; te weten komen,’ ‘recognize, distin- 
guish; come to know,’ onderkennen ‘onderkennen, onderscheiden,’ 
‘discern, distinguish.’ 

To this same IE. base also belong: ON. kna@ ‘know how to do, 
can,’ OE. cndéwan ‘know, understand, recognize,’ ME. cndwen 
‘know,’ OE. ge-cndwan, ME. gecndwen ‘know, understand, recog- 
nize,’ OE. oncndwan ‘know, understand, recognize, perceive, acknowl- 
edge,’ to-cndwan ‘discern, distinguish; understand, know,’ OHG. 
irchnédan, bichndan ‘erkennen,’ urchnaét ‘Erkennung,’ irknuodilen 
‘vernehmbar werden.’ 

Of the several semasiological explanations of the above group the 
most plausible is that suggested by Wood, Class. Phil., III, 86. He 
assumes a base *gené- ‘get, grasp,’ whence gené- ‘get, beget, conceive’ 
in Lat. gigno, Gk. yéyvopat, Skt. jdnati ‘beget,’ OE. cennan ‘beget, 
conceive,’ etc.; and gené- ‘grasp, perceive, know’ in Lat. nosco, 
Gk. yeyvocke, Skt. jandati ‘perceive, know,’ and in the Germ. words 
given above. 

(b) Find, get, grasp: understand, perceive 

3. Goth. bigitan ‘finden, erlangen, antreffen,’ ON. geta ‘arrive at, 
get, learn; be able; beget, engender; guess, think, mean; speak 
of,’ gata ‘riddle,’ MSw. gata ‘kunna, omtala, nimna; gissa,’ ‘be 
able, mention, name; guess,’ gat ‘gissning,’ ‘conjecture,’ MDan. 
gede ‘mene, gette,’ ‘mean, guess,’ gette ‘getning, mening,’ ‘guess, 
meaning,’ OE. dgietan ‘discover, find,’ ME. ageten ‘seize, attain, 
perceive,’ OE ongietan ‘seize, assail; perceive, see, hear, feel; under- 
stand, know, recognize,’ ME. angiten ‘perceive,’ angit ‘intellect,’ 
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OE. andgiet ‘intellect; comprehension, sense; meaning, purport,’ 
OS. ongitan ‘wahrnehmen,’ MDu. begeten ‘bedenken.’ 

The following compounds have developed the meaning ‘to lose 
perception, understanding’: OHG. firgezzan, MHG. vergezzen 
‘vergessen, in Vergesslichkeit geraten,’ OS. fargetan ‘vergessen, 
unbeachtet lassen,’ OFris. forieta ‘vergessen,’ OE. forgietan, ME. 
forgeten ‘forget, obliviscor,’ MSw. forgdta ‘férgita, glémma, ” forget,’ 
MDan. forgette ‘glemme,’ ‘forget,’ OFris. urieta, OHG. argezzan, 
irkezzan, MHG. ergezzen ‘vergessen, postponere,’ OE. ofergietan 
‘forget.’ The three prefixes OHG. fir- etc., Goth fra-, OHG. ar-, ir-, 
Goth. us-, etc., OE. ofer- all have the same force. The ofer- in OE. 
ofergietan is like NE. over- in ‘overlook.’ These prefixes denoting 
primarily ‘separation’ develop a negative idea. Thus forget is the 
opposite of ‘get’ in the sense of ‘perceive’ and therefore denotes a 
‘lack of getting’ or a ‘loss of what one has got, perceived,’ etc. 

To the same base with similar semasiological development we 
_ may also assign the following: MSw. gissa ‘gissa, formoda,’ ‘guess, 
conjecture,’ gissan ‘gissning, formodan,’ ME. gessin ‘guess, suppose, 
have an opinion, expect,’ MLG. gissen ‘mutmassen, vermuten, 
raten; ausdenken,’ gisse ‘Mutmassung, Raten,’ MDu. gissen ‘op 
iets bedacht zijn; peinzen, denken over iets; weten; raden, gissen,’ 
‘think of, think over; know; guess.’ 

The IE. base ghed- of the above words is also well represented in 
other Indo-European dialects. The following may be connected: 
Lat. prehendo ‘fassen, anfassen, ergreifen,’ Gk. yavddvq ‘hold, take 
in,’ OBulg. gadaja ‘errate, vermute,’ Cymr. genni ‘contineri, com- 
prehendi, capi.’ Cf. Walde, Lat. etym. Wb., 489, and references. 


(c) Touch, take hold of, grasp: perceive, understand, know, think 


4. Lat. tango ‘reach, arrive at, come to; touch, take hold of, 
handle; take in hand; undertake,’ Gk. teraywv ‘taking hold of,’ 
Lat. tongére ‘know,’ Goth. agkjan ‘denken, bedenken, nachdenken, 
iiberlegen,’ OHG. denchan, MHG. denken ‘denken, gedenken, 
woran denken; nachdenken, iiberlegen; beimessen; in Gedanken 
fassen; erdenken, ersinnen; beabsichtigen,’ ON. /ekkja ‘perceive, 
know, espy, notice,’ MSw. pdkkia ‘tyckas, synas; kanna, erfara; 
tickas, finna behag,’ ‘seem; know, perceive; be pleased,’ Sykke 
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‘tycke, mening, Asigt,’ ‘thought, meaning, opinion,’ /ykkia ‘tyckas; 
betyda; kanna, anse,’ ‘seem; mean; know, perceive,’ MDan. 
tekke ‘synes, behage,’ ‘think, please,’ tykke ‘skon, mening,’ ‘opinion,’ 
tykke ‘synes, mene,’ ‘think, mean,’ OS. thenkian ‘denken, gedenken, 
iiberlegen, aufmerken,’ OE. /encan ‘think of, consider, be intent on, 
determine, wish,’ ME. /enchen ‘think,’ OFris. thanka, tinsa ‘denken,’ 
tochta ‘Gedanke,’ MLG. denken ‘denken an, auf etwas; gedenken, 
sich erinnern,’ MDu. denken ‘denken, peinzen, meenen; bedenken, 
beramen; uitdenken, verzinnen, in den zin komen,’ ‘think, mean; 
plan, consider, deliberate, think out,’ dunken ‘dunken, voorkomen, 
om iets denken, aan iets indachtig zijn; zich voorstellen, meenen, 
denken aan, gelooven,’ ‘seem, think of, meditate; imagine, mean, 
believe.’ Cf. Wood, Mod. Lang. Notes, XIV, 259 f. and also Class. 
Phil., II, 85 f. 


(d) Catch: perceive, know 


5. Goth. fra- hinban ‘gefangen nehmen,’ OE. gehendan ‘hold,’ 
ME. henden ‘capture,’ OFries. henda ‘ergreifen,’ ON. henda ‘catch, 
pick up, observe,’ MSw. hanna ‘beréra; traffa, kinna,’ ‘touch; find, 
feel, know.’ For a similar development cf. ME. cacchen ‘catch, 
chase; understand,’ derived from OFr. cachier, Folk-Lat. captiare, 
class. Lat. capldre. 


B. (a) Grasp, comprehend: perceive 


6. ON. gripa ‘grasp, seize; encompass with the mind, under- 
stand,’ greipa, ‘grasp, comprehend, commit,’ MSw. gripa ‘gripa, 
fatta; omfatta; begripa, besinna,’ ‘grasp, seize; encompass; com- 
prehend, think,’ OHG. grifan, MHG. grifen ‘tasten, fiihlen; fassen, 
greifen; anfassen; ergreifen; begreifen, wahrnehmen,’ MHG. griflich 
‘greiflich, sinnlich,’ OE. gripan ‘clutch, seize; understand,’ ME. gripen 
‘grip, seize, grasp,’ MDu. gripen ‘grijpen; opvatten, een plan opvat- 
ten, in den sinne grijpen,’ ‘grasp, take up, conceive a plan, compre- 
hend,’ OE. grdpian ‘touch, handle, feel; grope,’ ME. agrapien 
‘apprehend, comprehend,’ OHG. bigrifan, MHG. begrifen ‘befassen, 
umfassen, umschliessen; erreichen, erfassen, ergreifen, begreifen,’ 
OF ris. bigripa ‘begreifen, auffassen; ergreifen; befassen, enthalten,’ 
begrip ‘ Begriff.’ MLG. begripen ‘ergreifen, fassen, besetzen; ertappen; 
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betreffen; umfassen; in Gedanken ergreifen, ersinnen, begreifen; 
bestimmen, griinden,’ MDu. begripen ‘aangrijpen, bereiken, treffen, 
innemen, onderstaan; aannemen, bevatten,’ ‘take hold of, reach, 
meet, take in, undertake, accept, comprehend,’ ME. bigripen ‘appre- 
hend, comprehend,’ MSw. begripa ‘gripa, fatta, omsluta; bestimma; 
begripa, férsté,’ ‘grasp, seize, enclose; determine; comprehend, 
understand,’ MHG. durchgrifen ‘vollkommen begreifen, erkennen,’ 
MDu. ommegripen ‘omvatten; begrijpen, bevatten.’ 

7. Goth. fahan ‘fangen, ergreifen,’ gafahan ‘fangen, ergreifen; 
erlangen; begreifen,’ MHG. bevahen, -vén ‘umfassen, in sich begreifen, 
erfassen, einnehmen; begreifen, verstehen,’ MDu. bevaen ‘grijpen, 
vangen; bereiken; vernemen; omvatten, begrijpen, verstaan; 
overleggen,’ ‘grasp, seize, reach; perceive; comprehend, under- 
stand; think over,’ OS. bifahan ‘erfassen; umgehen, umfassen,’ 
‘comprehend,’ farfahan ‘fassen, fangen, ergreifen; umfangen; 
geistig auffassen, vernehmen,’ OHG. firfahan, MHG. vervahen 
‘fassen, erfassen, spiiren; einfassen; vernehmen, wahrnehmen, geistig 
auffassen; unternehmen.’ MLG. vorvdn, -vangen ‘fangen, einschlies- 
sen; begreifen; gewinnen, erlangen, férdern, ausrichten,’ MHG. 
gevahen ‘fassen, erfassen, umfassen, angreifen, empfangen; begreifen; 
erlangen.’ 

8. MSw. fakla ‘trefva, famla, fatta; sdéka att finna; gissa,’ 
‘grope, feel one’s way, grasp, seek to find, guess,’ MDan. fagle 
‘gribe efter, efterstraebe,’ ‘attempt to seize, strive after,’ fage ‘list, 
svig,’ ‘cunning, fraud.’ These probably from a base fang- in the 
preceding group. Cf. Falk og Torp, Etym. Ordbog, I, 145. 

9. MLG. vaten ‘anfassen, ergreifen, befestigen; aufladen, in 
sich aufnehmen, erfassen, verstehen,’ MDu. vaten, ‘vatten, bevatten; 
begrijpen,’ ‘grasp, understand,’ MSw. fata ‘fatta, taga, gripa; 
innesluta, bestiimma,’ ‘grasp, touch, enclose, determine,’ MDan. 
fatie ‘gribe, tage; indfatte, faa i sinde, give sig af med, ‘grasp, take; 
comprehend, undertake,’ MDu. ommevaten ‘omvatten, omvangen; 
met zijne gedachten omvatten,’ ‘encompass; encompass with one’s 
thoughts.’ While the OHG. and MHG. do not show a figurative 
development of this word, the NHG. fassen, auffassen, erfassen, 
fassbar, fasslich, Fassungskraft, etc., all show the development ‘per- 
ceive, understand,’ etc. 
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(b) Embrace, enclose, take hold of: comprehend, think over 


10. ON. umfadma ‘embrace,’ MSw. umfaémna ‘omfamna, omfatta; 
taga, gripa, valja; tiuka pa,’ ‘embrace, enclose; take, seize, choose; 
think over.’ 

The related NE. fathom also develops the meaning ‘comprehend’ 
but in a different way from the MSw. The meaning of the noun 
in OE. was ‘embracing arms,’ which later developed the meaning 
‘breadth of comprehension, grasp of intellect,’ now obsolete. The 
NE. verb has the following meanings: ‘encircle with extended 
arms, embrace; measure, get to the bottom, penetrate; see 
through, thoroughly understand,’ (NED., s.v.). Here, however, 
‘understand’ developed from the idea ‘go to the bottom,’ as in 
No. 128. 

11. MHG. ssliezen ‘schliessen, umfassen, begreifen,’ MLG. 
sluten ‘schliessen; beschliessen, einen Entschluss fassen; umfassen, 
begreifen; sich fiigen, passen,’ MSw. besluta ‘sluta, innesluta; 
besluta, bestiimma,’ ‘close, enclose; determine, decide,’ MDan. 
beslutte ‘indeslute; indse,’ ‘enclose, perceive, comprehend,’ OFris. 
biskluta, bisluta ‘schliessen, enthalten; beschliessen.’ Cf. also 
OFris. biluka ‘einschliessen; beschliessen.’ 


II 
TAKE, TAKE TO ONESELF: PERCEIVE 


Closely allied in development to the words under I are those 
which have the meaning ‘take, take in.’ We may separate these 
into two divisions, the first (A) having the development ‘take, take 
to oneself, take in: perceive,’ etc., the second (B) ‘take away; 
take apart, intercept, take in: perceive.’ The difference between 
these two lies in the idea of separation in (B), which is given to the 
verb by the prefix. The usual prefixes found with the force of 
separation are: Goth. fair-, fra-, OHG. fir-, far- etc.; OE. &-, 
OS. ti-; OHG. zir-; OS. undar-, OE., MHG., OFris. under-, ON. 
undir-, OHG. untar-. In use these prefixes may be compared with 
Lat. inter- in the sense of ‘between, apart’ in intercipio ‘to take any 
object by coming, or by putting anything between it and its destina- 
tion, intercept, take away,’ etc. 
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A. Take, take to oneself, take in: perceive, understand, think 


12. OHG. neman ‘nehmen, ergreifen, auffassen; aufnehmen, 
geistig auffassen,’ MHG. nemen ‘nehmen, fassen, ergreifen; wihlen; 
unternehmen, annehmen, erhalten, empfangen; benehmen, weg- 
nehmen; vernehmen, lernen, bestimmen; vornehmen, bedenken; 
iiberlegen,’ ON. nema ‘take, seize upon; reach, touch, hit; per- 
ceive, catch, hear; learn, take in,’ MSw. nima ‘fatta, taga; lira; 
erfara, f& veta,’ ‘seize, take; teach; perceive, know,’ MDan. nemme 
‘tage, faa; lere; forstaa,’ ‘take, receive; teach; understand,’ 
MDu. nemen ‘nemen, aanvatten, grijpen; verhinderen; aannemen, 
iets opnemen met den geest; beramen, vaststellen,’ ‘take, seize; 
hinder; accept, perceive; plan, determine,’ MLG. nemen ‘nehmen, 
ergreifen, wihlen; wegnehmen, holen; bekommen, empfangen; 
verstehen,’ to sik nemen ‘wahrnehmen, sich merken,’ Goth. ganiman 
‘zu sich nehmen; erhalten; mit dem Geiste auffassen, lernen; 
schwanger werden, MDu. genemen ‘nemen, opmerken,’ ‘take, 
notice,’ MLG. upnemen ‘aufnehmen, heben; wegnehmen; empfan- 
gen, annehmen; einnehmen; bestimmen; iibernehmen; vernehmen, 
vermerken, anerkennen; verstehen,’ MDu. opgenemen ‘opnemen; 
op zich nemen; verstaan, begrijpen, vatten,’ ‘take up, take to one- 
self; comprehend, understand,’ MLG. overnemen ‘zu viel nehmen; 
iiber sich nehmen, ertragen; vernehmen, merken,’ MDu. over- 
nemen ‘overbrengen; tot zich nemen, kennis nemen van eene zaak,’ 
‘bring over; take to oneself, take cognizance of a thing.’ 


B. (a) Take away, take apart, intercept, take in: perceive, 
understand 
13. OHG. farneman ‘wegnehmen, in Besitz nehmen; ver- 
nehmen, héren; wahrnehmen,’ fernunft ‘Wahrnehmung, Verstand, 
Vernunft, Aufmerksamkeit,’ MHG. vernemen ‘gefangen nehmen; 
héren, vernehmen, erfahren; unternehmen, wagen;_ erfassen, 
begreifen, verstehen,’ OS. farneman ‘vernehmen, héren, wahrneh- 
men, merken,’ OFris. fornima, urnima ‘vernehmen,’ MLG. vorne- 
men ‘mit den Sinnen auffassen, merken, wahrnehmen, erfahren; 
geistig verstehen, begreifen; fassen, deuten,’ MDu. vernemen ‘opvan- 
gen, opnemen, bemerken, opmerken, ontdekken; kennis krijgen 
van,’ ‘take up, notice, discover; get knowledge of,’ ON. fornema 
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‘perceive,’ MSw. fornima ‘fornimma, fi veta, erfara, mirka; be- 
stimma,’ ‘perceive, know, mark; determine,’ MDan. fornemme 
‘meerke, erfare, indse,’ ‘mark, perceive,’ fornumst ‘fornuft, forstand,’ 
‘sense, understanding,’ OE. underniman ‘take, steal; take into the 
mind,’ ME. undernimen ‘seize, catch, undertake; perceive,’ MLG. 
undernemen ‘abschneiden, unterbrechen; wegnehmen; bestimmen; 
vernehmen.’ 
(b) Intercept, seize, take: understand 

14. MHG. understdén ‘etwas bewahren, iiber sich nehmen, unter- 
nehmen, erreichen, an sich reissen, entreissen,’ MLG. understain 
‘unter etwas treten um es zu iibernehmen oder auszufiihren, wagen: 
sich unterwinden, erdreisten; verstehen, merken,’ OE. wunder- 
standan ‘take for granted; perceive, understand,’ ME. wunder- 
standen ‘receive; perceive, understand.’ The prefix has here the 
same force as in NE. undertake ‘take upon oneself,’ MHG. unter- 
nehmen, etc. We have further: ON. undirstanda ‘perceive, under- 
stand,’ undirstada ‘true sense, meaning,’ OSw. undirsta, -standa 
‘verstehen,’ understandelse ‘Verstand, Einsicht,’ OF ris. wnderstonda 
‘erfahren, verstehen.’? Cf. Wood, MLN. XIV, 257 f., XV, 29 f. 

Apparently the same development of meaning is found in com- 
pounds of the verb and the prefix for-. MLG. vorstdn ‘etwas iiber- 
stehen, aushalten; in Anspruch nehmen, iibernehmen, behalten; 
mit den Sinnen fassen, merken, vernehmen, verstehen,’ ON. for- 
standa, fyrirstanda ‘understand,’ MSw. forstanda ‘férsta, inse, kiinna; 
tainka, tro, mena,’ ‘understand, perceive, know; think, believe, 
mean,’ MDan. forstande ‘erfare, merke, forstaa,’ ‘perceive, notice, 
understand,’ OE. forstandan ‘obstruct, stop; understand,’ OFris. 
forstonda ‘verstehen,’ OHG. farstantan, MHG. verstan, -stén ‘hin- 
dernd wovortreten (=‘intercept’), wahrnehmen, vernehmen, merken, 
verstehen,’ MDu. verstaan, -staen ‘vernemen, verstand hebben van 
iets,’ ‘perceive, understand.’ A similar force of prefix we find also 
in: MHG. erstan, -stén ‘aufstehen, entstehen, durch stehen erwer- 
ben; refl. merken, verstehen,’ OHG. intstantan ‘aufstehen, verstehen, 
intelligere,’ MHG. entstin ‘erstehen; einsehen, merken, wahrneh- 
men, verstehen; sich erinnern.’ 

15. OE. undergietan, ME. undergiten ‘understand, perceive,’ 
OE. orgiete ‘to be perceived clearly, manifest’; cf. No. 3 OHG. 
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untarfaran, MHG. undervarn ‘unter od. zwischen etwas fahren 
(es zu fassen, geistig zu erfassen),’ cf. No. 33. 

The use of the prefix unter-, under-, etc., as given in the above 
examples is not uncommon. Compare the following examples 
where the force of the prefix is ‘intercept, take away’: OHG. untar- 
dringan ‘einen od. etwas durch Zwischendringen beseitigen; einem 
durch Zwischendrangen etwas wegnehmen,’ untarfahan ‘unter od. 
zwischen etwas fassen, auffangen; aufhalten,’ wntargén ‘worunter 
od. wozwischen treten; hindernd in den Weg treten; entziehen,’ 
untarneman ‘intercipere, verhindern; refl. sich gegenseitig nehmen,’ 
untarwintan ‘sich einer sache unterziehen, etwas iiber sich nehmen; 
den Besitz iibernehmen,’ wntarziohan ‘unterziehen, einem etwas ent- 
ziehen, iiber sich nehmen wofiir zu sorgen’; cf. introduction to II. 


(c) Choose, pick out, take to oneself: perceive 

16. MDu. lesen ‘scheiden, oprapen, zamelen, plukken, kiezen; 
leeren,’ ‘separate, take up, gather, pluck, choose; teach,’ horen 
ende lesen ‘op allerlei, wijzen vernemen,’ ‘perceive in all manner of 
ways,’ MHG. lesen, laren ‘auswihlend sammeln, aufheben, an sich 
nehmen; in Ordnung bringen; wahrnehmen, erblicken; lesen, 
vorlesen.’ The development of these words and those in the next 
group is analogous to that of Lat. intelligo for inter+lego ‘choose 
between: perceive, understand, comprehend.’ 


(d) Taste, try, choose, pick out: discern, distinguish, perceive 

17. OHG. chiosan, MHG. kiesen ‘kosten, schmeckend priifen; 
erproben; unterscheiden, wahrnehmen, sehen; herausfinden, wihlen, 
auswihlen,’ Goth. kiusan ‘priifen, erproben, waihlen,’ MHG. kurc 
‘wahrnehmbar, sichtbar, ausgezeichnet,’ OE. céosan ‘choose, select; 
accept, decide,’ ME. chéosan ‘choose, distinguish, discern,’ OS. 
kiosan, keosan ‘wihlen, erkennen, ausersehen,’ MLG. kesen ‘sehen, 
bemerken; ausersehen, wihlen,’ ON. kjdsa ‘choose, elect,’ MSw. 
kesa ‘préfva, anse, besluta; vilja, utse,’ ‘try, consider, determine; 
choose,’ OHG. archiosan, MHG. erkiesen ‘priifen, erfinden, sehen; 
bemerken,’ OFris. bikiasa ‘erkiesen, kiiren, bei sich wihlen, be- 
schliessen,’ MHG. bekiesen ‘vernehmen,’ OHG. gachiosan, MHG. 
gekiesen ‘wahrnehmen, sehen,’ Goth. gakausjan ‘durch Priifung 
kennen lernen, befinden,’ MDu. verkiezen ‘bemerken, opmerken.’ 
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Connected with the same base are: Goth. kustus ‘Priifung,’ 
OE. costian ‘try, test, tempt, afflict,, OHG., OS. costin, MHG. 
kosten ‘priifen, priifend beschauen; versuchen; erkennen, wahr- 
nehmen, merken; schmeckend priifen, schmecken.’ Outside of 
Ger. we connect Lat. gustdre ‘taste, partake of, enjoy,’ Gk. yevoua: 
‘koste, geniesse,’ etc. Cf. Walde, Lat. etym. Wb. 279, and references. 


III 
SEPARATE: DISTINGUISH 


A considerable number of words develop the meaning ‘distin- 
guish’ directly from the idea of ‘separate.’ This ‘separating’ 
does not imply a ‘taking to oneself’ as in II B, but is rather a devel- 
opment like Lat. cerno ‘scheiden: unterscheiden, deutlich wahr- 
nehmen, erkennen, sehen,’ discerno ‘absondern: unterscheiden, 
entscheiden,’ distinguo (=dis- ‘apart’+-stinguo, Gk. orf{m ‘mark 
with a pointed instrument’) ‘absondern, trennen: unterscheiden, 
entscheiden,’ Gk. xpivw ‘separate, part: distinguish, judge,’ «plous 
‘decision, judgment.’ The words have been grouped under several 
headings according to the shades of deviations in the development of 
the meanings. 

(a) Divide, separate: distinguish 

18. Goth. dails ‘Teil, Anteil,’ dailjan ‘teilen, zuteilen,’ ON. 
deila ‘deal, divide; give, bound; distinguish, discern,’ MSw. dela 
‘dela, tilldela; utstaka, déma,’ ‘separate, mark out, judge,’ OFris. 
dela ‘teilen, urteilen; erkennen,’ MDu. delen, deilen, dielen ‘deelen, 
verdeelen, beslissen, oordeelen,’ ‘separate, divide, determine, judge,’ 
OFris. bidela ‘erkennen, gerichtlich entscheiden,’ OE. té-delan 
‘divide, distribute, share; separate; discern, distinguish.’ 

19. ON. grein ‘branch of a tree, sub-division, point, head, part; 
distinction, discernment, division, understanding,’ greina ‘branch; 
discern, distinguish; be separated, disagree,’ MSw. gren ‘gren, 
skiljande, mening,’ ‘branch, separation, meaning, sense,’ grena sik 
‘dela sig, sondra sig,’ ‘separate, divide,’ MDan. gren ‘mening, bestem- 
melse,’ ‘meaning, determination.’ 

20. OHG. sceidan, MHG. scheiden ‘scheiden, trennen; ent- 
scheiden, unterscheiden, deuten, auslegen, absondern,’ OHG. 
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sceidén, MHG. scheiden ‘scheiden, trennen; unterscheiden; dis- 
cernere, discriminare,’ OS. scédan ‘scheiden, sondern,’ giscéth ‘Be- 
scheid, discernment,’ OE. scddan ‘divide, separate; distinguish; 
scatter, sprinkle,’ ME. schedden ‘shed, separate, divide,’ schedd 
‘distinction, discrimination,’ OFris. sketha ‘scheiden, trennen: 
unterscheiden; sondern; entscheiden, bestimmen,’ MDan. biskede 
‘bestemme; stzvne; forklare,’ ‘decide; summon; explain,’ besked 
‘forstand, grund,’ ‘understanding, reason,’ MHG. bescheiden ‘be- 
stimmt, klar, belehrt, verstandig, klug,’ geschide ‘gescheit, klug,’ OE. 
gescad ‘separation, distinction; discrimination; understanding.’ 

In the following compounds the prefix also denotes separation: 
OE. t6-scdd ‘difference, diversity; discrimination,’ t6-scidan ‘divide, 
separate, disperse; discriminate, discern, judge,’ MLG. entscheden 
‘ausscheiden; trennen; entscheiden,’ OHG. untarscheidan, MHG. 
underscheiden ‘trennen, sondern, teilen; unterscheiden, bestimmen,’ 
OHG. untarsceitén ‘distinguere, discriminare,’ untarsciddn, MHG. 
underschiden ‘unterscheiden, discernere,’ OHG. zasceidan ‘scheiden; 
unterscheiden,’ MDu. ondersceiden ‘afdeelen; verdeelen; onder- 
scheiden, beslissen,’ ‘separate, divide, distinguish; determine’; adj. 
onderscheiden ‘verstandig,’ ‘intelligent,’ MLG. wnderscheden 
‘unterscheiden, bestimmen, richtig entscheiden,’ MDan. underskede 
‘adskille,’ ‘separate; distinguish,’ wndersked ‘forskel, adskillelse, 
merke,’ ‘division, distinction, mark.’ 

Here we may also class compounds whose prefix alone gives the 
meanings ‘discern, distinguish.’ Such are: OE. té-cndwan ( =‘ know 
apart’) ‘discern, distinguish’ (cf. No. 2), MDu. onderkennen ‘dis- 
cern, distinguish’ (cf. No. 2), OHG. untarwizzan ‘distinguere, intelli- 
gere,’ OS. undarwitan ‘erkennen,’ ME. underwiten ‘perceive’ (cf. 
No. 32). 

21. OE. scir ‘district, shire’ (=‘division’), sciran ‘make a dis- 
tinction, distinguish, decide; get rid of,’ ME. schiren ‘make clear 
(=‘by distinguishing’), make bright,’ Icel. skir ‘klar, ren; vis, for- 
standig,’ ‘clear, pure; wise, intelligent,’ Goth. skeirs ‘klar, deut- 
lich,’ gaskeirjan ‘erkliren,’ OHG. skéri ‘sagax, acer ad investi- 
gandum.’ Cf. Wood, Color-Names, 66. 

22. OE. sundor ‘apart, asunder; differently,’ t6-syndrian ‘sepa- 
rate: distinguish.’ 
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23. OE. twd, twégen ‘two,’ tweming ‘division, separation; dis- 
tinction,’ tweman ‘divide, separate, part,’ td-tweman ‘divide, sepa- 
rate; discern, distinguish.’ 

24. OFris. twd, twéne ‘two,’ bitwiskn ‘dazwischen,’ twiskia 
‘zweien, scheiden, sondern; unterscheiden,’ bitwiskia ‘ unterscheiden.’ 


(b) Separate: distinguish, understand 


25. OE. scilien ‘separate, part, remove,’ ME. schilien ‘divide; 
distinguish; be skilful,’ schile ‘distinction, discrimination; reason,’ 
ON. skilja ‘part, separate, divide; distinguish, discern, understand,’ 
MS8w. skilia ‘skilja, afskilja, befria; inse, forsti; déma, bestaémma,’ 
‘divide, separate; perceive, understand; judge, determine,’ skil 
‘urskilning, fdérstind, besked, klarhet,’ ‘discrimination, under- 
standing, intelligence, clearness,’ MDan. skilje ‘skille, skonne, se; 
domme,’ ‘separate, distinguish, perceive, see; judge,’ skel ‘forskel; 
vished, forstand,’ ‘distinction, wisdom, understanding,’ MLG. 
schelen ‘trennen; unterscheiden,’ vorschel ‘Unterschied, Differenz,’ 
NE. skill, a loanword from the Norse. 


(c) Split, divide, separate: distinguish; clever, skilful 
26. MLG. kluftig ‘der etwas zu spalten, zu unterscheiden ver- 
steht; klug, schlau, gewandt,’ MDu. cluchtich (cluftich) ‘verstandig, 
bekwaam, behendig; geestig, zinrijk,’ ‘intelligent; fit, quick; clever, 
wise,’ OE. cléofan ‘split, cleave,’ NE. clever. 


(d) Divide, separate: decide, determine 


27. OE. sciftan ‘divide, separate into shares; arrange,’ ON. 
skipta ‘divide, take part, shift, change, arrange,’ OFris. skiffa ‘ent- 
scheiden,’ skifta ‘schichten, bestimmen,’ skiffene ‘Entscheidung,’ 
biskiffa ‘bestimmen.’ 

(e) Stamp out, mark out, separate: distinguish 

28. MDu. muten ‘uitsteken, uitmunten, kennmerken; onder- 
scheiden,’ ‘mark out, stamp out, mark; distinguish.’ No etymo- 
logical explanation has been given for this word. Verwijs and Ver- 
dam, Mnd. Wb., IV, 2031, suggest a connection with MDu. munten, 
which with NHG. miinzen is derived from Lat. monéta ‘coined 
money.’ The development in meaning, however, is clear, for the 
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meaning ‘mark out, separate’ doubtless gives the development 
‘distinguish.’ 
(f) Separate, mark out: perceive, see 

29. Goth. ga-tarhjan ‘auszeichnen, sich merken; tadeln.’ This 
is related to OHG. zoraht ‘distinct, bright, clear’ and OE. torht 
‘bright, famous.’ Outside of Germ. is the related Gk. dépxopac 
‘look, see, perceive.’ 

IV 
Go, Finp: PERCEIVE 


A well-represented class of words in Germ. is that whose meanings 
develop from a primary meaning ‘go, go to.’ Of these words we 
may again make two general divisions. The meaning ‘go, go to’ 
may develop into (A) ‘come upon, find, get: perceive,’ etc., like 
the Lat. invenio ‘come upon, find, discover; observe, perceive, 
understand’; or into (B) ‘seek out, investigate: perceive,’ etc., 
like the Lat. vestigo ‘track, trace, search after, investigate, find 
out,’ the general idea being that of ‘strive after.’ I have added to 
these two general classes a third class (C) the examples of which 
show, for the most part, certain individual departures from the 
developments seen in the first two, and yet contain characteristics 
of one or the other. A discussion of these individual cases is found 
under the several subdivisions of (C). 


A. (a) Go, goto, reach; find, get: perceive, consider, think out 


30. OE. fundian ‘hasten, go to, desire,’ fandian ‘investigate, 
explore,’ Goth. finban ‘finden, erkennen, erfahren,’ OHG. funden 
‘eilen,’ fendo ‘ Fussginger,’ findan, MHG. vinden ‘finden, wahrneh- 
men, erfahren; erfinden, dichten,’ ON. finna ‘find; find out, invent, 
discover; perceive, notice, feel,’ MSw. finna ‘finna; erfara, mirka; 
déma, bestiimma; uttinka,’ ‘find; perceive, notice; judge, deter- 
mine; think out,’ MDan. finde ‘finde, treffe; faa, soge; merke; 
deme,’ ‘find, meet; take, seek; mark; judge,’ paafindelse ‘paafund, 
tanke,’ ‘invention, thought,’ MLG. vinden ‘finden, antreffen; erfin- 
den, aussinnen, erkennen, entscheiden,’ bevinden ‘finden, wahrneh- 
men,’ OS. antfindan, -fithan ‘finden, wahrnehmen,’ bifithan ‘antreffen; 
bemerken,’ MDu. bevinden ‘vinden; uitvinden, uitdenken; ver- 
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nemen; smaken, gevoelen; onderzoeken,’ ‘find; find out, think out; 
perceive; taste, feel; undertake,’ OE. onfindan ‘find out, discover; 
perceive; experience, suffer,’ OHG. irfindan, MHG. ervinden ‘aus- 
findig machen, bemerken, gewahren,’ MDu. dorevinden ‘begrijpen,’ 
‘understand,’ ondervinden ‘onderzoeken, peilen; bemerken, ver- 
nemen, bevinden, erkennen, ervaren,’ ‘undertake, fathom; notice, 
perceive, recognize, experience,’ NE. find out, NHG. erfinden. 

Outside of Germ. we may connect Lat. pons ‘bridge, path,’ 
Gk. mdros ‘path,’ ratéw ‘tread,’ Skt. pdnthds ‘path, way,’ derived 
from an IE. base pento- ‘come, go.’ (Cf. Walde, Lat. etym. Wb., 
479). Lat. invenio ‘come upon, find, discover; observe, perceive, 
understand’ gives a good parallel in development of meaning. 

31. OHG. sind, MHG. sint ‘Weg, Richtung,’ OS. sith ‘Reise, 
Fahrt, Weg,’ MSw. sin ‘ging; sinne, férstind, férnuft, tanke; 
mening,’ ‘path; mind, intelligence, sense, thought, meaning,’ 
MDan. sind ‘sans, tanke, sind,’ ‘sense, thought, mind,’ OHG. 
sinddn, MHG. sinden ‘gehen, reisen; trachten, verlangen,’ OHG. 
sinnan, MHG. sinnen ‘eine Richtung nehmen; gehen, reisen, fort- 
gehen, kommen; seine Gedanken worauf richten, sinnen, trachten, 
verlangen; merken, verstehen,’ ON. sinna ‘journey, travel; care 
for, give heed to,’ sinna ‘mind, senses,’ MSw. sinna ‘uttinka,’ 
‘think out,’ MDan. sinde ‘sanse, merke, tenke (paa),’ ‘perceive 
think,’ MDu. sinnen ‘zijne zinnen op iets zetten, bedenken, over- 
leggen,’ ‘turn one’s mind to, think over,’ OFris. sinna ‘sinnen, beab- 
sichtigen,’ sin ‘Bewusstsein, Verstand,’ MLG. sinnen ‘denken, 
glauben, vermuten; aussinnen,’ MDu. besinnen ‘uitdenken; begrijpen, 
bevatten, gedenken,’ MHG. versinnen ‘mit den Sinnen wahrnehmen, 
sich besinnen, nachdenken, begreifen; bedenken, einsehen, merken, 
verstehen,’ MLG. vorsinnen ‘merken, wahrnehmen, erkennen,’ MDu. 
versinnen ‘begrijpen, verstaan, weten, acht slaan op iets, bedenken.’ 
The related Lat. sentio ‘experience, undergo; perceive, feel, observe, 
hear, see; think, judge’ also shows in part the above development. 

32. OE. gewitan ‘go hence, depart, die,’ OS. giwitan ‘gehen,’ 
Skt. vinddti ‘findet, trifft, erreicht; erfasst, erwirbt,’ vetti ‘emp- 
findet, begreift, nimmt wahr, erfihrt, erkennt, weiss,’ Lat. video 
‘perceive, see, understand, comprehend,’ Goth. witan ‘auf etwas 
sehen, beobachten; auf etwas acht geben, Wache halten,’ wazt 
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‘weiss,’ OHG. wizzan, MHG. wizzen ‘wissen,’ OHG. wizzén, MHG. 
witzen (in un-) ‘klug sein, verstaindig sein,’ ON. vita ‘wit, have 
sense, be conscious, know; see, try; look toward,’ vitr ‘wise, intelli- 
gent,’ MDan. vide ‘kende, merke; tenke paa,’ ‘know, mark; 
think,’ vid ‘forstand, samling,’ ‘intelligence,’ OE. wat ‘know; observe; 
feel,’ wit ‘understanding, sense; right mind, senses,’ ME. witen 
‘know, take care of, guard,’ OFris. wita, weta ‘wissen, kundig sein,’ 
OS. witan ‘wissen, Kenntnis haben, kennen; kénnen,’ witig ‘kundig, 
klug, weise,’ MLG. witte, wist ‘Wissen, Kenntnis, Einsicht, Ver- 
stand, Besinnung,’ weten ‘wissen, kennen, bekannt werden,’ MDu. 
weten ‘kennis, hebben van, kennen,’ ‘know, recognize,’ Goth. at- 
witains ‘Wahrnehmung,’ MDu. beweten ‘bewustheid hebben,’ ‘be 
conscious,’ onderweten ‘grondig kennen,’ ‘know thoroughly.’ 

The following with the more especial development of ‘perceive, 
see’ also belong here: OHG. wizan, MHG. wizen ‘beachten, 
bemerken,’ OS. witan ‘seine Blicke auf etwas richten, beachten,’ 
ME. witen ‘see, keep,’ underwiten ‘perceive,’ Goth. -weis ‘erfahren,’ 
OHG., OS., MHG. wis ‘erfahren, kundig, verstindig, klug, gelehrt, 
weise,’ OE. wis ‘wise, learned, experienced,’ ON. viss ‘certain, sure,’ 
vissa ‘certain knowledge,’ MDan. vis ‘vidende, blive var; vis, klog,’ 
‘knowing, become aware of; wise, sagacious.’ Cf.Wood, Pub. MLA., 
XIV, 324; AJP., X XVII, 60 f.; and also Lewy, PBB., 32, 143?. 

33. Goth. faran ‘gehen, ziehen, wandern,’ OHG. faran ‘gehen, 
wandern, sich begeben,’ arfaran ‘erreichen, erlangen; erfahren; 
erforschen, wahrnehmen,’ MHG. ervarn ‘einholen, erreichen; treffen, 
finden, kennen lernen, erfahren,’ MDu. ervaren ‘bemerken, aan- 
treffen, gewaar worden,’ ‘notice, meet, perceive,’ MLG. vorvaren 
‘streben, verfahren, verwirken; erhalten, bekommen; vernehmen, 
merken, erkennen; erforschen, untersuchen,’ MDan. forfare ‘udfore, 
prove, undersege; erfare, lere at kende; pp. erfaren, kyndig,’ 
‘carry out, try, undertake; observe, learn to know; pp. experienced, 
learned.’ For OHG. untarfaran, MHG. undervarn cf. No. 15. 
For a similar development in meaning cf. Lat. reperio ‘find, meet 
with; discover, perceive, learn, ascertain; obtain, procure, get.’ 
The NHG. adj. erfahren ‘wise,’ etc. gets its meaning just as Lat. 
expertus from experior ‘to have found, tried: know by experi- 
ence.’ 
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(b) Go, go through; be experienced: understand, perceive, think 


34. Goth. frabjan ‘verstehen, denken, erkennen, verstindig 
sein,’ frddei ‘Klugheit, Verstand, Einsicht,’ frdps ‘klug, verstandig,’ 
OHG. frét, fruot, MHG. vruot, OS., OFris., OE. frid ‘klug, weise, 
erfahren,’ ON. frédr ‘knowing, learned, well-instructed,’ fredi ‘knowl- 
edge, learning, lore,’ OHG. fruoti, MHG. vruote ‘Verstindigkeit, 
Schénheit,’ OHG. frad ‘efficax,’ fradlih ‘procax, geistig riihrig,’ 
OS. frédon ‘alt werden,’ OE. frédian ‘be wise,’ gefrédan ‘be sensible 
of, feel, perceive,’ ME. fréden ‘be wise, perceive,’ ifréden ‘perceive, 
experience,’ OHG. fruoten ‘verstindig machen, belehren,’ MDu. 
vroet worden ‘vernemen,’ vroeden ‘wijze worden, become wise,’ 
MLG. vroden ‘klug sein, zu Verstande kommen; merken, einsehen, 
verstehen,’ M Du. bevroeden ‘ vroed maken, leeren, onderrichten; begrij- 
pen, inzien; weten,’ ‘make wise, teach; understand, perceive, know,’ 
gevroeden ‘begrijpen, bevroeden, beseffen, inzien; verstand hebben.’ 

The Germ. base of these words frap-, frid- probably goes back 
to the IE. base pero-, pere- which we find in Lat. interpres. This 
base is probably identical with that in Lat. peritus ‘experienced,’ 
from pereo (‘go through’). The OS. frddon ‘become old’ seems to 
indicate the probability of this explanation. The development of 
the Germ. words would then be like that of Lat. experior or NHG. 
erfahren. Cf. Hirt. Idg. Abl., 82. 


B. (a) Track, trace, investigate, find out: notice 


35. OHG. spurran, MHG. spiirn ‘der Fahrte nachgehen, erfor- 
schen, wahrnehmen; erfahren,’ OFris. spera ‘spiiren, wahrnehmen,’ 
MLG. sporen ‘spiiren, suchen; aufspiiren, merken, erfahren,’ MDu. 
sporen ‘sporen; trachten, zoeken, bespeuren, opmerken,’ ‘track; 
seek, trace out, notice,’ ON. spyria ‘forschen, erfragen, héren,’ 
MSw. spyria ‘utforska, underséka; spérja, erfara, fi veta, fér- 
nimma,’ ‘seek out, investigate; trace out, perceive, know,’ MDan. 
spgrje ‘sporje; erfare, huskes; sege, sporge efter; agte paa,’ ‘trace; 
perceive, think; seek, investigate; notice.’ For development in 
meaning cf. Lat. vestigium ‘footprint, trace, track,’ vestigo ‘track, 
trace, find; investigate, discover.’ 

36. Goth. laists ‘Spur,’ OHG. leist ‘Spur, Leisten,’ MHG. leise 
‘Spur, Geleise,’ Goth. laistjan ‘nachfolgen, nachgehen,’ lais ‘weiss,’ 
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OHG. lirnen, lerndn, MHG. lernen ‘lernen, kennen lernen,’ Goth. 
laisjan ‘lehren,’ MDu. leren, leeren ‘leeren; kennis opdoen; ver- 
nemen,’ ‘teach; cause to know; perceive.’ Here also belongs the 
following noun found in practically all the Germ. dialects: Goth. 
lists ‘List, listige Nachstellung,”, OHG., MHG., OS., OE., ON. list 
‘Klugheit, Kunstfertigkeit, Geschicklichkeit,’ OFris. list, lest ‘List, 
Kenntnis,’ MSw. list ‘skicklighet, klokhet, list, svek,’ ‘skill, wisdom, 
slyness, deceit.’ 
(b) Seek, ask; investigate: perceive, know 

37. Goth. fraihnan ‘fragen,’ gafraihnan ‘erfragen, erfahren,’ 
OSw. freegna ‘zu wissen bekommen,’ MSw. frdghna ‘spérja, erfara, 
fornimma, f& veta,’ ‘seek out, perceive, know,’ OE. gefreegnian 
‘become known through hearsay, be discernible,’ gefrignan ‘learn 
by asking, hear.’ 

38. OF ris. askia ‘heischen, fordern; verklagen,’ MDu. eiscen 
‘vragen; vernemen; verlangen, vorderen,’ ‘ask; perceive; desire, 
demand,’ vreesen, vreeschen ‘vernemen, gewaar worden, merken’, 
beeschen ‘vernemen, vragen naar,’ OHG. gieiscdn, geiscdn ‘erforschen, 
kennen lernen, erfahren,’ MDu. geeiscen ‘vragen, vernemen,’ MHG. 
ervreischen ‘erfragen, erfahren, vernehmen,’ MDu. gevreescen ‘vra- 
gen, vernemen, verstaan, te weten komen; opsporen, zoeken,’ 
MHG. gevreischen ‘durch Fragen erfahren, vernehmen, kennen 
lernen,’ MLG. vorvréschen ‘ausforschen, erfahren, vernehmen,’ 
voréschen ‘gebieten, verlangen, vorladen; ausforschen, erkunden; 
vernehmen,’ vreschen ‘ausforschen, erkunden, vernehmen, héren, 
erfahren,’ MDu. verheesen ‘eischen, vorderen, gewaar worden, 
vernemen, verstaan,’ vereesen, vereyschen ‘achten, merken, ver- 
nemen,’ MHG. vereischen, vreischen ‘erfragen, vernehmen, erfahren, 
kennen lernen.’ Skt. icchati ‘wish, desire,’ Lith. jéskéti ‘seek,’ 
containing the base ej- ‘go’ are related words. 


(c) Pry into, investigate: perceive 
39. Goth. biniuhsjan ‘ausforschen, ausspiihen,’ OHG. piniusan 
‘experiri, invenire, nancisci, obtinere, potiri,’ wnganiusit ‘inex- 
pertus,’ ON. nysa ‘pry, inquire into,’ OS. niusian ‘versuchen, in 
Versuchung bringen,’ OE. neosan, neosian ‘investigate, inspect,’ 
NHG. (Bavarian) (g)neissen ‘wittern, wahrnehmen,’ perhaps from 
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the root in Lat. nuo ‘nod,’ Skt. nuddti ‘stésst fort, riickt,’ Gk. 
vevotafw ‘nod, sleep’ (Walde, Lat. etym. Wb., 423). According 
to the explanation of Prellwitz (Etym. Wb., 315), we should have 
to add to the above: Goth. snutrs ‘weise, klug,’ OHG. snottar ‘ weise,’ 
MHG. schnodderig ‘altklug,’ ON. snotr ‘klug,’ OE. snotor ‘prudent, 
wise.’ He connects them with Gk. voéw ‘nehme wahr, erkenne, 
erdenke,’ vdos ‘Sinn, Verstand,’ Lat. niimen ‘nod’ etc. A different 
explanation of these is found under No. 69. 


C 
The following words approach in development of meaning those 
under I B (a), yet the idea of ‘go after: reach,’ etc. cannot be left 
out of account. I have therefore classed them here. 


(a) Reach, strive, grasp: comprehend 
40. OHG. reihhen ‘darreichen, sich erstrecken,’ OE. recan 
‘stretch forth, offer, bring, give,’ ger@can ‘reach, overtake, seize, 
obtain,’ MHG. erreichen ‘erreichen, treffen; begreifen,’ volreichen 
‘vollstindig erreichen, ermessen, ausdenken.’ 


(b) Try, examine into: perceive, understand; weigh, consider 

41. ON. proéva ‘try, examine,’ OSw. prgva ‘untersuchen; beweisen, 
erfahren; kennen lernen, versuchen,’ MSw. préva ‘erkiinna; bevisa, 
préfva, underséka, férehafva, tifla; betiainka; inse, férsté, mirka; 
anse, tro,’ ‘recognize; show, prove, undertake, intend, strive for; 
think; perceive, understand, mark; consider, believe,’ MHG. 
pruoven, priieven ‘priifen; dartun, beweisen; wahrnehmen; erwagen, 
schitzen; aussuchen; berechnen, zahlen,’ MLG. proven ‘kennen 
lernen, merken, wahrnehmen, ermessen, taxieren,’ MDu. proeven 
‘bewijzen; door overweging of nadenken inzien, verstaan, begrijpen; 
beproeven, onderzoeken,’ ‘show, deliberate, perceive, understand; 
prove, try.’ While derived from the Lat. probdre ‘try, test, examine, 
judge of, etc.,’ OF r. prover ‘éprouver, convaincre’ the meanings ‘per- 
ceive, understand’ probably developed in the Germ. after the bor- 
rowing. 

(c) Go around, go over, traverse: consider, think over 

42. Goth. hlaupan, OHG. hlaufan, loufan ‘laufen, anrennen 
gegen, angreifen,’ OHG. uwmbeloufen, MHG. umb(e)loufen ‘umlaufen, 
circumcurrere, iiberlaufen, itiberschlagen, iiberdenken.’ 
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V 
Pay ATTENTION TO: PERCEIVE 


In the following class of words the meaning ‘perceive’ develops 
through the idea of ‘turn one’s attention to.’ A similar develop- 
ment is shown when we compare the Lat. animadverto ‘direct the 
attention to, attend to, consider, regard, observe; mark, perceive, 
understand,’ Gk. émictacis ‘attention, care, diligence,’ éricra- 
pac ‘know, understand.’ The meaning ‘pay attention to’ may 
come from a variety of meanings. They fall more naturally into 
three general classes, the first (A) in which the meanings are like 
those of the Lat. and Gk. words above; the second (B) where the 
more primary meaning is ‘stretch or strive after, attend to’ like the 
Lat. intendo ‘stretch out, extend; turn; turn one’s attention to, 
mind, notice’; the third (C) where the development is ‘protect, 
guard, attend to, perceive, etc.’ 


A. (a) Turn, turn toward: turn attention to, perceive, consider, think 


43. OE. capian ‘turn, face,’ OS. wpkapan ‘aufgaffen, aufblicken,’ 
MLG. kapen ‘gaffen,’ MDu. capen ‘kijken, staren, met aandacht 
naar iets kijken,’ ‘look, stare, look thoughtfully at,’ OE. cépan 
‘observe, notice, attend to, keep, betake oneself, devise, meditate.’ 
Cf. Wood, MLN., XV (1900), 97. 

(b) Pay attention to, perceive, consider 

44. Goth. aha ‘Sinn, Verstand,’ ahs ‘Verstand habend,’ ahei 
‘Verstindigkeit,’ ahjan ‘meinen, waihnen.’ To the same base 
with an additional suffix belong OHG. ahtén ‘beachten, erwigen; 
nachrechnen, schitzen,’ OE. eahtian ‘watch over, hold council, 
deliberate, consider; discuss, mention, estimate, esteem, criticize, 
praise,’ ME. ahtien ‘consider, estimate,’ MLG. achten ‘rechnen, 
zihlen, schitzen; aufmerksam auf etwas sein, achten, besorgen,’ 
MDu. achten ‘nadenken, overleggen, zich beraden; acht geven, 
achten, denken, meenen,’ ‘think of, think over; pay attention to, 
think, mean,’ OFris. achtia, echta, ‘achten, abschitzen,’ ON. @itla 
(<*ahtilén) ‘think, mean, suppose, intend, purpose; guess, design, 
plan,’ MSw. akt .‘hig, sinne, tanke, uppmiarksamhet, omsorg, 
éfverlaggning,’ ‘mind, thought, attention, deliberation,’ akta ‘be- 
tinka, éfverviga, hafva fér afsigt, anse, férsté,’ ‘think of, think 
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over, intend, perceive, understand,’ MDan. agt ‘opmerksomhed, 
omhu,’ ‘attention,’ agte ‘legge merke till, tenke,’ ‘attend to, 
think.’ 

According to Noreen, Urg. Lautlehre, 25, the following are con- 
tracted forms of the above: ON. gd(<*ga-ahan) ‘heed, mark, 
observe’ (see, however, No. 45), gdt, gat(<*ga-aht) ‘attention,’ 
geta ‘heed, give attention to,’ MSw. gdta ‘virda, gifva akt pi, 
iakttaga,’ ‘attend to, notice, perceive.’ Cf. also Folk og Torp, 
Etym. Ordbog, I, 12. For a similar contraction compare MHG. 
gahten=ge-achten ‘wahrnehmen, erwigen.’ The fact that these 
words are evidently denominatives from a base as found in Goth. 
aha where the meaning is already figurative has led some to refer 
them to the base dk- whose primary meaningis‘sharp.’ (Cf. Tamm, 
Etym. svensk. Ordbok, 3, and also Wood, JE. a*:a*i:a*u, 79.) 
We might then connect them with Skt. agdnis ‘Pfeilspitze, Ge- 
schoss,’ agra ‘Ecke,’ Gk. adxpos ‘end, point,’ Lat. acer, etc., and refer 
them to XXI. Cf. the meanings of Lat. dcer, acitus, and aciimen 
in this section. The explanations of Uhlenbeck, PBB., XXVII, 
115, connecting Gk. d«vos and that of Kluge, Etym. Wb., 4, referring 
them to a base ogu- ‘see,’ are hardly tenable. 


(c) Attend to, regard, perceive 


45. OHG. gouma, MHG. goume ‘priifendes Aufmerken,’ ON. 
gaumr ‘attention,’ Goth. gaumjan ‘auf etwas achten, sehen, merken, 
wahrnehmen,’ OHG. goumjan, goumén, MHG. goumen ‘auf etwas 
acht geben, beobachten, wonach trachten; behiiten,’ ON. geyma 
‘keep, watch, heed, mind,’ OSw. ggma ‘achten, hiiten, besorgen,’ 
MSw. gém ‘uppmirksamhet, akt,’ ‘attention,’ géma ‘gifva akt pa 
iakttage; vaka, 6fver, virda,’ ‘attend to, perceive; watch over, 
guard,’ MDan. gemme ‘agt; iakttagelse,’ ‘attention, perception,’ 
gemme, gomme ‘vogte, give agt paa,’ ‘watch, pay attention to,’ 
OE. gieman ‘take notice of, observe, regard; take care of,’ ME. 
gémen ‘observe, regard; take care of,’ OS. gdmean ‘acht haben 
worauf, hiiten,’ gigdmean ‘wahrnehmend verhiiten,’ MDu. gomen 
‘zijne opmerkzame aandacht op iets vestigen, bezien; meenen,’ 
‘fix one’s attention on something, look at; mean,’ begomen ‘bezien, 
opmerken, onderscheiden,’ ‘look at, notice, distinguish.’ These 
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words have been explained as coming from a base g*hu-, g*hou- 
in Lat. faveo, faustus, ‘protect, favor,’ OChSI. govéti ‘revere, wor- 
ship, venerate, respect.’ Cf. Wood, Pub. MLA., XIV, 326. 

Schade, Wb.?, 345, regards ON. gd of the preceding section as 
being a contraction of Germ. *gawa-. The ON. verb would then 
represent a Goth. *gaujan just as ON. strd is in Goth. straujan. 
We would then connect the above words as well as OHG. giwén, 
gién ‘das Maul aufsperren, gihnen,’ etc. 


(d) Watch, attend to, perceive, see 


46. OHG. spehin ‘spihen,’ spahi, MHG. spehe, OS. spahi ‘klug, 
weise, schlau; kunstvoll,’ MHG. spehen ‘schauen, betrachten,’ 
MLG. spén ‘spihen, erforschen, erkunden,’ MDu. spien ‘onder- 
zoek doen, vernemen; bespieden,’ ‘investigate, perceive, spy out,’ 
spieghen ‘overdenken, overwegen,’ ‘think over,’ MSw. spd ‘férutsiiga, 
gissa,’ ‘foresee, guess,’ MDan. spaa ‘forudsige, utforske, gezette,’ 
‘foresee, find out, guess,’ MDu. bespien ‘bespieden, opmerken, acht- 
geven,’ ‘spy, observe, perceive,’ MLG. anspechtlich werden ‘gewahr 
werden.’ 

These go back to an IE. base spek- in Lat. specio, adspicio, etc. 
A probably related IE. base speg- in OSI. paziti ‘pay attention to,’ 
etc., gives us the following: ON. spakr ‘quiet, gentle; wise,’ MSw. 
spaker ‘férstandig, vis; blid,’ ‘intelligent, wise; gentle.’ 

47. ON. vakta ‘watch,’ vakna ‘awake, awake as to a thing, recog- 
nize, recollect,’ OSw. vakta ‘hiiten, zusehen, woriiber Aufsicht haben,’ 
alvakta ‘darauf acht geben,’ MSw. atvakta ‘fista uppmirksamhet 
vid, gifva akt p4; taénka p4,’ MDan. vagte ‘ vogte (sig), give agt (paa),’ 
MDu. gewachten ‘bewaken, behoeden; bewaaren voor; het be- 
spieden, opmerken,’ ‘watch, protect; look at, perceive.’ 

48. ON. seta ‘sit in ambush, lie in wait for,’ MSw. sdta ‘akta 
p4, bry sig om,’ ‘pay attention to, care for,’ MDan. sede ‘agte, 
regne for,’ ‘perceive, consider.’ Related are Goth. siian, OHG. 
sizzen ete. 

49. OHG. luog, MHG. luoch ‘Lagerhéhle des Wildes, Hohle, 
Schlupfwinkel, Versteck, Loch,’ OHG. luogén ‘aus einem Verstecke 
hervorsehen, lugen,’ MHG. lwogen ‘aufmerksam sehen, schauen,’ 
OE. lécian, ME. lékien ‘look at, take heed, observe,’ MHG. beluogen 
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‘beschauen, wahrnehmen.’ Cf. Schade, Wb.?, I, 578. For con- 
nection with Skt. laksate ‘bemerkt, nimmt wahr’ cf. Uhlenbeck, 
Ai. Wb., 256 f. 

50. Gk. AAK@ ‘look awry, look askance, leer,’ OE. wlatian 
‘look, gaze,’ ON. lita ‘look, behold, see; consider,’ MDan. lide 
‘se, vente, habe p&,’ ‘see, expect, hope for.’ Cf. Wood, Pub. 
MLA., XIV, 332. 


(e) Notice: perceive, see, understand 

51. OHG. scawén, MHG. schouwen, schouen ‘schauen, sehen, 
besehen, betrachten; considerare, contemplari,’) OE. scéawian 
‘see, scrutinize, regard, select, provide,’ MDu. schouwen ‘zien, 
aanschouwen, opmerken, bespeieren,’ ‘see, observe, notice, per- 
ceive,’ ON. skoda ‘look after, view,’ MSw. skoba ‘skoda, betrakta, 
se pf, hafva akt pd, anse; tinka, besinna; underséka; urskilja,’ 
‘behold, observe, pay attention to, perceive; think; examine; dis- 
tinguish,’ MDan. skode ‘se, betragte, bese,’ ‘see, observe, examine,’ 
OFris. biskawia ‘beschauen, besichtigen,’ MHG. beschouwen ‘be- 
schauen, betrachten, schauen, sehen, wahrnehmen,’ MDu. be- 
scouwen ‘zien, opmerken, bezien,’ ‘see, notice, examine,’ MHG. 
durchschouwen ‘durchschauen, geistig durchdringen, erkennen,’ 
MDu. gescouwen ‘aanchouwen, aanzien; opmerken, waarnemen.’ 
From this same base we have also: ON. skyn ‘sense, perception, 
understanding,’ skynja ‘perceive, make out, understand; search 
out, inquire into; look out,’ MSw. skyn ‘skénjande, insigt, fér- 
stand,’ ‘perception, insight, understanding,’ skynia ‘besigtiga, 
underséka; se, inse, betinka, férsté sig pa,’ ‘examine; see, per- 
ceive, think of, understand about,’ MDan. skgn ‘forstand, indse,’ 
skénje ‘skonne, indse, adskille,’ ‘perceive, discern, distinguish.’ 
These we relate to Gk. xoéw ‘mark, perceive, hear,’ Lat. caveo 
‘mark, observe; beware,’ etc. Cf. Walde, Etym. Wb., 106f., and 
references given. 


B. (a) Strive after: turn attention to, perceive, consider, think over 
52. OHG. raémén, MHG. raémn ‘trachten nach etwas, zielen, 
aufs Korn nehmen,’ OS. rémon ‘streben, trachten, zielen,’ MLG. 
ramen ‘zielen auf, ins Auge fassen, zutreffen, erreichen; mutmassen; 
beschliessen, bestimmen,’ MDu. ramen ‘streven naar; mikken, 
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den geest richten op, op iets acht geven; beramen, beraadslagen, 
uitdenken,’ ‘strive after, aim at, fix attention, mind on; consider, 
deliberate, think out,’ geramen ‘bereiken; overleggen, uitdenken,’ 
‘plan, think over, think out,’ MHG. gerdmen ‘trachten, streben 
nach, als Ziel ins Auge fassen, zum Ziel gelangen.’ 

53. OHG. ruohhan, MHG. ruochen ‘sorgen, bedacht sein, ani- 
madvertere,’ ON. rdkja ‘care for,’ MLG. roken, ruken ‘wollen; 
achten, worauf bedacht sein, sich kiimmern,’ MDu. roeken, roken 
‘zijne gedachten op iets richten, acht slaan op, zijne aandacht 
wijden aan; begeren,’ ‘turn one’s thoughts to, think of; desire,’ 
MHG. verruochen ‘sich nicht kiimmern um; vergessen’ [cf. LA (6)]. 

54. MDan. elske ‘legge vind paa, eftertragte, drage umsorg 
for, opelske; taenke paa,’ ‘apply oneself to, strive after, care for, 
nurse; think about.’ This word represents a Germ. *aliska with a 
base found in ON. ala(él) ‘avle, fode,’ ‘beget, feed,’ Goth alan 
‘aufwachsen, umsichgreifen,’ Lat. alere ‘nourish, etc.’ Cf. Falk 
og Torp, Etym. Ordbog, I, 15. 


(6) Work, attend to, perceive; work over, plan, consider 

55. ON. idna ‘work,’ MSw. ipna ‘forratta, utféra; bruka; 
iakttaga; nyttja; 6fvervaiga, studera; strifva, préfva,’ ‘perform, 
execute; use; perceive; utilize; think over, study; strive, try.’ 

56. OE. efnan ‘perform, execute,’ ON. efna ‘perform, execute,’ 
OHG. uoban, MHG. iieben ‘ausiiben, tatig sein,’ MDu. oefenen 
‘oefenen, bearbeiden; voorzien, verzorgen, oppassen; zijne aandacht 
wijden aan de dingen van den geest,’ ‘perform, work at; foresee, 
care for, pay attention to; turn one’s thoughts to.’ 


C 
The meaning ‘pay attention to’ may be secondary to a mean- 
ing ‘guard, protect’ as in Lat. tweor ‘guard, protect, look at,’ tutus 
‘watchful, careful,’ or Gk. odpos ‘guard, watcher,’ opdw ‘take heed, 
see, observe, perceive.’ In fact the two meanings ‘protect’ or 
‘guard’ and ‘pay attention to’ are so closely related as to be almost 
synonymous. Compare NE. guard and regard, OFr. guarder from 
Germ. warda- ‘protect’? OHG. wart ‘Wachter,’ etc. The NE. 
watch is used in both senses. NE. ‘protection, care, attention’ are 
practically synonymous. 
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The words belonging here may be classed under the following 
head: 

Protect, guard, watch, care for, pay attention to, perceive 

57. OS. waron ‘schiitzen, behiiten; beachten, beobachten, 
wahrnehmen; innehalten,’ OHG., OS., wara, MHG. ware ‘schiit- 
zende Obhut, Acht, Aufmerksamkeit,’ OE. wer, ME. war ‘ware, 
wary,’ ON. varr, MDan. var ‘opmerksom, iagttagende,’ ‘attentive, 
perceiving, OHG. wardn, MHG. waren, warn ‘aufmerken auf, 
achten, beachten,’ OFris. wara ‘wahren, wahrnehmen,’ MLG. 
waren ‘acten, besorgen, wahrnehmen, pflegen; hiiten, bewachen,’ 
MDan. vare ‘give agt, iagttage; voente, vogte,’ ‘pay attention, 
perceive; guard, watch,’ MDu. achterwaren ‘bewaren, behoeden; 
verzorgen, waarnemen,’ bewaren ‘passen op, verzorgen, overleggen,’ 
MS8w. bevara ‘give akt p4, akta; bevaka, iakttaga,’ OFris. biwaria 
‘bewahren, wahrnehmen,’ MSw. forwara ‘férut gifva akt p&, forut 
betinka, akta sig for; bestimma, skydda; vakta,’ ‘foresee, antici- 
pate, take care of; determine, protect; watch.’ The following 
have an additional suffix: OE. weardian ‘guard, keep, defend,’ 
OHG. warto ‘Wiarter, Wachter, Hiiter,’ Goth. wardja ‘ Wachter,’ OHG. 
wartén ‘acht haben, spihen, zuschauen, wahrnehmen; warten auf, 
sorgen fir,’ OFris. wardia ‘warten, wahrnehmen,’ MDan. varde 
‘passe paa,’ ‘take care of,’ MLG. warden ‘aufpassen, acht haben; 
warten, wihren, dauern, rechnen auf; besorgen, wahrnehmen,’ 
MDu. waerden ‘hoeden, oppassen, achten.’ The Germ. base war- 
is also used in compound with such verbs as MHG. haben, nemen, 
tuon, and werden in a large number of words in all the different dia- 
lects. For example, OHG. wara-neman, MDu. waer-nemen, MHG. 
warhaben,- nemen, -tuon, MLG. war-werden, etc., all have the mean- 
ing ‘perceive.’ 

58. ON. hegna ‘hedge, fence, protect,’ MSw. hdghna ‘higna; 
skydda; bevara, iakttaga,’ ‘fence; protect; care for, perceive.’ 
The related NHG. hegen, which acquires the meaning ‘bewahren 
im Gedichtnis’ (Grimm, Wb., IV’, 780), develops this meaning more 
like No. 120. 

59. OHG. munt ‘Schutz, Bevogtung,’ muntdn ‘Schiitzer od. 
Schutz sein, beschiitzen,’ muntboro, OE. mundbora, OS. mundboro 
‘protector,’ OS. mundon ‘Schutz gewiihren, schiitzen,’ OE. mun- 
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dian ‘protect, shelter, guard,’ Goth. mundén ‘sich hiiten vor, das 
Augenmerk auf etwas richten, beriicksichtigen,’ gamunds ‘Gedicht- 
nis, Andenken,’ mundrei ‘Ziel,’ ON. munda ‘aim, point (with a 
weapon).’ Connection is made for these with Gk. wavtis ‘Seher.’ Cf. 
Osthoff (Heidelberger Tagebl., January 28, 1901), IF., Anz. IV, 104 f. 

60. OFris. huda, hoda ‘hiiten, wahrnehmen; besorgen, wahren,’ 
MHG. hiieten ‘acht haben, acht geben, schauen, wachen, bewachen,’ 
ME. héden ‘heed, take care, guard,’ héde ‘attention,’ MDu. hoeden 
‘hoeden, beschermen; bewaken, in acht nemen; refl. bedacht zijn 
op iets, iets vermoeden,’ ‘guard, protect; watch over, care for; refl. 
think of, suppose,’ gehoeden ‘bewaren; zich in acht nemen; ergens 
op verdacht zijn; het vermoeden, er een denkbeeld van hebben,’ 
‘keep; take care of, have a care for; suppose, imagine.’ 

61. OHG. githiuti ‘aufmerkend, verstehend, sich bedeuten 
lassend,’ ungidiuti ‘sich nicht verstindlich machen kénnend, bar- 
barus,’ MG. ungedite ‘unachtsam, riicksichtslos,’ MSw. /ypa ‘tyda, 
tolka, bemirka, utmarka, Asyfta,’ ‘explain, interpret; mark out, 
distinguish; aim at.’ We may connect here Lat. tueor ‘look at, 
watch, guard, protect,’ tutus ‘watchful, careful, cautious, safe, secure,’ 
Gk. odos, odos ‘safe, sound, sure’ from a base teue-. Cf. Wood, 
Mod. Phil., V, 280. 

62. ON. skeyta ‘care for, pay heed to,’ MSw. skéta ‘gifva akt pa, 
vara uppmirksam pi, beakta, tinka, pi; skéta, virda,’ ‘pay atten- 
tion to, notice, think of; care for,’ MDan. skgde ‘agt, omhu,’ ‘care, 
attention,’ skéde ‘legge merke til, bryde sig om, regne for,’ ‘notice, 
care for, reckon as, consider,’ MSw. aiskéta ‘gifva akt pi,’ atskotin 
‘uppmarksam, aktgifvande.’ Cf. Falk og Torp, Etym. Ordbog, II, 192. 

63. MSw. grangiva ‘akta, fiista uppmirksamhet vid.’ This is a 
compound of gran and giva ‘give.’ The form gran we find in ON. 
grand ‘skade, bekymring, sorg, smerte, last,’ ‘harm, sorrow, care, 
pain, burden,’ probably from the Germ. base in OE. grindan ‘grind, 
etc.,’ ON. grannr ‘thin, slender,’ grandgefligr ‘minute.’ The devel- 
opment from ‘grind’ would then be ‘sorrow, care.’ MHG. sorge 
means ‘attention’ as well as ‘trouble’; so likewise NE. care. 

The meanings of ON. grand above are thus explained. MSw. 
grangiva is then like Lat. curam dare ‘give attention to, ete.’ Cf. 
Falk og Torp, Etym. Ordbog, I, 244 f. 
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VI 
PERCEIVE (BY THE SENSES) 

From words denoting sense perception may come the meaning 
‘perceive, understand.’ It is interesting to note how their meanings 
are often confused with one another. Thus a word ‘smell’ may also 
mean ‘taste’ or vice versa. Compare, for example, the confusion 
shown in NE. taste and NHG. tasten. I have classed them in the 
following order of the sense perceptions: (a) taste, (b) feel, (c) smell, 
(d) see, (e) hear. The class (d) ‘see, perceive’ of course furnishes 
the largest number of words. From ‘touch, feel’ may develop the 
meaning ‘grasp,’ in which case they are classified under I. 


(a) Taste, perceive (by tasting): notice, understand 


64. OHG. intsebjan, inseffen, MHG. entseben ‘mit dem Ge- 
schmacke, den Sinnen iiberhaupt wahrnehmen, bemerken, inne 
werden,’ OS. afsebbian, ansebbian, biseffian ‘bemerken, erkennen, 
wahrnehmen,’ MDu. beseven ‘smaken, voelen; inzien, begrijpen, 
vernemen,’ ‘taste, feel; perceive, understand,’ beseffen ‘met den 
smaak waarnemen; begrijpen, inzien, kennen, vernemen, waar- 
nemen met den geest,’ MLG. beseven, -seffen ‘bemerken, wahrneh- 
men, fiihlen, begreifen; begreiflich machen, kund tun,’ OE. sefa 
‘understanding, mind, heart,’ ON. sefi ‘mind, affection,’ OFris. 
bisef ‘Begriff, Einsicht, Verstand.’ The related Lat. sapio shows 
the same change in meaning. 

65. MHG. smacken ‘schmecken, wahrnehmen, riechen,’ smecken 
‘den Geschmack wovon empfinden, schmecken, kosten, versuchen, 
geniessen; durch die Sinne wahrnehmen; empfinden lassen,’ MDu. 
smaken ‘bemerken, beproeven, ontdekken,’ ‘notice, try, discover,’ 
MSw. smaka ‘smaka, kinna smak; erfara, férnimma, kinna pi,’ 
‘taste, perceive by tasting; perceive, know,’ OHG. gismeken, MHG. 
gesmecken ‘riechen, empfinden, wahrnehmen,’ MDu. gesmaken 
‘smaken, proeven; verstandig zijn, verstand hebben; bemerken, 
begrijpen, inzien,’ ‘taste, try; understand; notice, perceive.’ The 
idea ‘taste’ may itself be secondary to ‘touch’ in the above words. 
Cf. OE. smacian ‘pat,’ MLG. smacken ‘schmatzen, mit den Lippen 
ein lautes Geriiusch machen, als ob man etwas sorgfaltig schmeckt.’ 
Cf. Wood, Pub. MLA., XIV, 311. 
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(b) Touch, feel: perceive 


66. OHG. fuoljan, MHG. viielen ‘fiihlen, wahrnehmen,’ OS. 
-folian ‘sentire, animadvertere, inne werden wahrnehmen, bemer- 
ken,’ MLG. volen ‘tasten, beriihren, fiihlen, empfinden; mit dem 
Geiste fiihlen, merken, wahrnehmen; meinen,’ MSw. foéla ‘kanna, 
fa kanning af,’ ‘feel, perceive,’ MDu. bevoelen, gevoelen ‘gevoelen; 
gewaar worden, begrijpen, inzien,’ ‘feel; perceive, understand,’ 
ondervoelen ‘bemerken,’ These are connected with the base we 
find in ON. falma ‘fumble, grope about, fumble with the hands.’ 
OE. folm ‘palm of the hand,’ Lat. palma, ete. Cf. Fick, II‘, 240. 

67. OFris. tasta ‘tasten,’ MLG. tasten ‘unsicher herumfiihlen, 
tastend wonach greifen; fiihlen, merken.’ These are from OFr. 
taster ‘feel.’ 

(c) Scent, smell: perceive 


68. MLG. lucht ‘Luft, Geruch, Duft,’ MDu. luchten ‘geuren; 
ruiken, een reuk of geur van iets in zich opnemen; bemerken, zien, 
aanzien,’ ‘scent, smell; take in an odor; perceive, see.’ These are 
connected with Goth. luftus ‘luft,’ ON. lopt ‘air, sky, ete.’ In this 
connection we might compare for development of meaning, NHG. 
wittern ‘scent, perceive,’ Wetter ‘weather,’ or NE. wind in to wind, 
or get wind of, etc. 


Scent out, find out, be experienced, wise 


69. Goth. snutrs ‘weise, klug,’ OHG. snottar ‘prudens, sapiens, 
elegans,’ ON. snotr ‘klug,’ OE. snotor ‘prudent, wise.’ These we 
may connect with ON. snugga ‘hanker after,’ snudra ‘sniff, scent,’ 
snyta ‘blow the nose,’ OHG. sniiden ‘mit Beschwerde atmen, 
schnaufen.’ Cf. Falk og Torp, Etym. Ordbog, s.v. “snu”’ and “snuse.” 
For another development of meaning see No. 39. 


(d) See, perceive: consider 


70. Goth. gasaihwan ‘erblicken, bemerken,’ OHG. sehan, MHG. 
sehen, OS. sehan, sean ‘sehen, erblicken, besehen, besuchen,’ MLG. 
sén ‘sehen, besehen; aussehen; zusehen, in Betracht ziehen, darauf 
denken, achten,’ ON. sj@ ‘see, take care of,’ MSw. sea ‘se, blicka; 
tinka; inse, mirka, férst&,’ ‘see, look; think; perceive, notice, 
understand,’ MDan. se, sje ‘se,’ MDu. aensien ‘letten op; inzien, 
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bedenken, overwegen,’ ‘look at; perceive, think of, over,’ OFris. 
asia ‘erblicken, sehen,’ bisia ‘besehen, ersehen, erspihen,’ OHG. 
bisehan, MHG. besehen ‘besehen, betrachten; worauf sehen, beden- 
ken, besorgen,’ MDu. besien ‘zien, aanschouwen, bemerken; over- 
wegen, overdenken,’ ‘see, look at, notice; think over,’ MHG. 
ersehen ‘sehend wahrnehmen, betrachten, erblicken, erschauen,’ 
OS. farsehan ‘wahrnehmen,’ MHG. versehen ‘vorsorgend bedenken,’ 
MDu. versien ‘voorzien, bemerken, beschouwen, bezinnen,’ vore- 
sien ‘overzien, overdenken,’ MLG. vorsén, -sein ‘besehen, ausspi- 
hen; bemerken, wahrnehmen; besorgen,’ MSw. foresea ‘forutse, 
besluta, betiinka,’ forsea ‘se till, bespeja, férnimma,’ ‘look at, spy 
out, perceive,’ forsea ‘klokhet, tillsyn,’ ‘wisdom, foresight,’ MDu. 
gesien ‘zien, bemerken, waarnemen; begrijpen; overleggen,’ OE. 
ME. /urhséon ‘see through, perceive.’ Here also with grammatical 
change belong: ON. syna ‘show, seem, think fit,’ MSw. syna ‘syna, 
besigtiga,’ ‘examine, look at,’ syn ‘seende, besigtning,’ ‘seeing, 
inspection,’ MDan. forsjune ‘serge for, forsyne; bestemme,’ ‘care 
for, foresee; determine,’ forsjunlig ‘forstandig,’ MSw. forsyn ‘férut- 
seende, fértinksamhet,’ ‘foresight, forethought,’ OFris. onsiwne 
‘ansehen, Beschauen, Besichtigen,’ OE. gesyne ‘visible, seen, evi- 
dent, plain’ MLG. sune ‘sichtbar, ersichtlich; klar, deutlich.’ 
Probably connected with Lat. signum ‘Zeichen,’ OChSIl. sociti 
‘anzeigen, etc.’ Cf. Wiedemann, /F., I, 258. 

71. MLG. viséren ‘ins Auge fassen, ausdenken, ersinnen; beden- 
ken, iiberlegen,’ MDu. viseren ‘zien, onderzoeken, bedenken, bera- 
men.’ These are from Lat. viso ‘look at, view, behold,’ OF r. viser 
‘voir, regarder, observer; reflechir,’ 

72. MHG. zwieren ‘das Auge blinzelnd zusammenkneifen, ver- 
stolen blicken,’ erzwieren ‘durch genaue Betrachtung erkennen, 
mit zusammengekniffenen Augen genau anschauen, durchschauen, 
ergriinden.’ 


Turn, bend backward, look backward, see, perceive 
73. ON. kikna ‘turn, bend,’ keikja ‘bend backwards,’ MLG. 
kiken ‘gucken, sehen,’ MDu. verkijcken ‘zien, bemerken, ontdek- 
ken.’ Cf. Wood, Color-Names, 54; Falk og Torp, Etym. Ordbog, 
I, 360. 
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Aim, direct the eye toward, observe, consider, think over 


74. MLG. micke ‘Furketgabel, Richtkeil der Kannone,’ micken 
‘zielen, das Auge auf etwas richten, beachten,’ MDu. micken ‘scherp 
kijken naar; het oog van den geest op iets richten, over iets peinzen 
of, nadenken; naar iets trachten; letten op, passen; denken aan; 
opmerken,’ ‘look sharply at; perceive attentively, think about; 
strive after, aim at, adjust; think of, observe,’ gemicken ‘beramen, 
overleggen; berekenen,’ OFris. mitza ‘sehen, darauf achten.’ 


(e) Hear, listen, perceive 


75. Goth. hausjan ‘héren, vernehmen, anhéren, zuhéren,’ OHG. 
hédran, MHG. heren ‘héren, Gehér haben, vernehmen, anhéren; 
héren auf, gehorchen,’ OFris. hera, hora ‘héren, vernehmen,’ MSw. 
héra ‘héra, fornimma, erfara,’ ‘hear, perceive, understand,’ MDan. 
hdre ‘hore, lyde; refl. ses, forstaas,’ ‘hear, listen; be seen, under- 
stood,’ MDu. behoren ‘hooren, vernemen,’ Goth. gahausjan ‘verneh- 
men,’ MDu. gehoren ‘hooren, verstaan, vernemen,’ MHG. verheren 
‘héren, anhéren, vernehmen,’ MLG. vorhoren ‘héren, vernehmen; 
erforschen; gehéren, gebiihren,’ MDu. verhoeren ‘vernemen,’ weder- 
horen ‘vernemen.’ 


VII 
Mark, DistTincuisH, PERCEIVE 


The following have developed like the Lat. notdre ‘mark, observe’: 


(a) Make a mark; distinguish: perceive, understand, think over 


76. OE. mearcian ‘make a mark, mark, mark or plan out, design,’ 
ME. mearkien ‘mark, (reach, penetrate),’ OHG., OS. marcén 
‘abgrenzen, bezeichnen, bestimmen, abschitzen,’ OHG. merchen, 
MHG. merken ‘acht geben, wohl beachten, beobachten, wahrneh- 
men; unterscheidend, beurteilend, auslegend verstehen, erkennen, 
merken, mit einem Zeichen versehen,’ OF ris. merka, merkia ‘merken,’ 
ON. marka ‘draw outline of, sketch, mark; observe, signify,’ merkja 
‘merke, ridse; legge merke til, skjonne, forstaa,’ ‘mark, scratch; 
pay attention to, perceive, understand,’ OSw. merkia ‘merken, 
bemerken; einsehen, verstehen,’ MSw. mdrkia ‘mirka, utmarka, 
ofmita; gifva akt p&, iakttaga, inse, forsté,’ MDan. merke ‘sette 
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merke paa; sigte, give agt paa, forstaa, fornemme, merke,’ MLG. 
merken, marken ‘merken, beachten, erkennen, verstehen,’ MDu. 
merken, marken ‘merken, opnemen; verspieden; zijne aandacht 
widjen aan, waarnemen, zien, begrijpen, verstaan, inzien,’ OHG. 
gimerken, MHG. gemerken ‘bemerken, beachten, wahrnehmen, 
verstehen,’ MDu. gemerken ‘opmerken, waarnemen,’ MLG. ermer- 
ken ‘bemerken, einsehen, abnehmen,’ ON. formerkja ‘perceive,’ 
MLG. vormerken ‘ersehen, bemerken, gewahr werden,’ overmerken 
‘iiberdenken, iiberlegen,’ MDu. overmerken ‘nagaan, overdenken, 
overwegen, inzien.’ 


(b) Mark, mark out: refl. mark for oneself, imagine, consider 


77. MHG. zihen ‘beschuldigen; refl. sich denken, einbilden.’ 
Related words are Goth. gateihan ‘anzeigen, verkiindigen,’ OE. 
téon ‘aussagen, zeigen,’ Gk. Se/xvipe ‘zeige.’ Such meanings as 
‘mark, point out, think, know,’ with meanings ‘accuse, censure, 
punish’ are not uncommon. Cf. Lat. nota ‘mark, sign; condemna- 
tion, reproach,’ notdre ‘mark, observe; censure,’ Goth. witan ‘pay 
attention to,’ wait ‘know,’ -weitan ‘pay attention to; punish.’ 


VIII 
ARRANGE, PLAN: CONSIDER 


A considerable number of words arrive at the meaning ‘consider, 
think’ through ‘arrange, plan.’ The largest class of these has the 
development ‘arrange, calculate; consider.’ In a second class we 
may put such words as develop the meanings ‘arrange, compose, 
plan, consider.’ Then starting from the idea ‘plan’ we have a 
third class with the development ‘investigate, plan,’ and a fourth 
with the development ‘establish, plan.’ 


A. (a) Arrange, calculate: consider, think, perceive 
78. OHG. rehhanédn, MHG. rechenen ‘ordnen, bereit machen; 
rechnen,’ OHG. rachan, OS. recean ‘berechnen, meinen; erklaren,’ 
OE. racu ‘explanation, reckoning, account,’ MDu. rekenen ‘ordnen; 
opmaken; uitrekenen; beschouwen, achten, acht geven,’ ‘arrange; 
calculate; look at, pay attention,’ MSw. rdkna ‘rikna, tiilja; 
upprikna, taga i betraktande, eftertinka, anse,’ ‘reckon, estimate, 
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take into consideration, reflect, perceive,’ MDan. regne ‘beregne,’ 
‘calculate,’ OF ris. reknia ‘rechnen,’ bireknia ‘nachrechnen, beweisen, 
berechnen.’ 

(b) Arrange, plan: calculate, think over 


79. OS. rddan ‘anstiften; sorgen; raten, beratschlagen, sinnen 
auf,’ Goth. garédan ‘auf etwas bedacht sein,’ ur-rédan ‘bestimmen, 
urteilen,’ OHG. rdtan, MHG. rdten ‘raten, beratschlagen, auf 
etwas sinnen, mutmassen,’ OE. reedan ‘plot; advise, deliberate, 
decide; guess, solve, interpret; read,’ reed, ‘advice, council; sense, 
understanding,’ ON. rdda ‘advise, counsel, decide, determine, resolve, 
plan, plot’; ‘overveje, betenke sig, raadfore,’ OFris. reda ‘raten; 
sprechen, entscheiden,’ MSw. rapa ‘sérja for, bereda; bestimma, 
anstifta; éfverligga, éfverviga, betinka, uttinka, gissa,’ ‘care for, 
discuss; determine, establish; deliberate, think of, guess,’ rap 
‘hjilp; rid; klokhet, férstind,’ MDan. raade ‘raade, give raad; 
forstaa; raadslaa,’ red(e)lig ‘klar, forstandig, tapper, kraftig,’ MDu. 
raden ‘raad nemen, overleggen, peinzen; beramen, raden,’ ‘take 
counsel, deliberate, think; plan, advise,’ beraden ‘raden, bezorgen; 
overleggen, zich bedenken,’ ME. bireeden ‘advise, deliberate,’ MSw. 
beradha ‘éfverlagga, tinka pi,’ forradh ‘betinkande, 6fverliggning,’ 
MDu. geradich ‘verstandig.’ 


(c) Separate, count, arrange: calculate, consider, think 


80. OHG. zeljan, zellan, MHG. zeln, zellen ‘zihlen, rechnen, 
berechnen, vergleichen, bestimmen; sagen,’ OE. tellan ‘count, 
reckon, calculate; consider, account, think, impute,’ talian ‘enumer- 
ate, consider, think, impute,’ ME. tellen ‘tell, number,’ he ne tolde 
ber of nogt ‘thought nothing of it,’ ON. telja ‘tell, count, number,’ 
MSw. tdlia ‘talja, rikna; upptaga; anse, omtala,’ ‘cut, reckon; 
take up; think, mention,’ MDan. telje ‘tzlle; betale, regne,’ ‘count, 
pay, reckon,’ OFris. betellia ‘bestimmen, verurteilen, bezahlen,’ 
MDu. overtellen ‘overtellen, nacijferen, met den geest nagaan, over- 
denken,’ ‘count, reckon over, follow in the mind, think over.’ These 
are probably related to Skt. ddlati ‘berstet, springt auf,’ ddlayati 
‘macht bersten, spaltet,’ dalam ‘Stiick, Teil, Halfte, Blatt,’ OChSI. 
dola ‘Teil,’ Lith. dalyti ‘teilen,’ Olr. fo-dalim ‘discerno, sejungo.’ 
Cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb., 122. For development of meaning Lat. 
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puto ‘cut; count, reckon, calculate; suppose, think,’ and computo 
‘sum up, reckon, compute,’ give a good parallel. 


(d) Measure, measure off: calculate, consider, think of, perceive, 
understand 


81. Goth. mitan ‘messen,’ mitén ‘ermessen, denken, bedenken, 
iiberlegen, beherzigen,’ miténs ‘Ermessen, Gedanke, Ratschlag,’ 
OHG. mezan, mezzan, MHG. mezzen ‘messen, abmessen, zumessen; 
zuteilen; messend gestalten, bilden, dichten; vergleichend betrach- 
ten, erwigen, iiberlegen, bedenken, priifen,’ MLG. meten ‘messen, 
abmessen, erwiigen, rechnen,’ ON. meta ‘tax, value, mete a thing 
out to one,’ met, ‘sententia, consilium, mening,’ MSw. mdta ‘miata, 
uppmita; uppskatta, underséka, préfva,’ ‘measure, measure up; 
calculate, undertake, try,’ MDan. mede ‘maale, overveje,’ ‘measure, 
deliberate,’ MDu. meten ‘meten, toemeten; bepalen, verordnen; 
beoordeelen; onderzoeken, naar iets streven,’ ‘measure, measure 
out; limit, arrange; judge; try, strive,’ gemeten ‘meten, berekenen; 
inzien, begrijpen,’ ‘measure, calculate; perceive, understand.’ 
Connection is made here with Lat. meditor ‘iiber etwas nachdenken,’ 
Gk. pndopa: ‘ersinne, fasse einen Beschluss,’ métpov ‘Mass, etc.’ 
Cf. Walde, Etym. Wb., 374, and references. 


(e) Lay, lay out; count, calculate: consider, think over 


82. Goth. lagjan ‘legen, hinlegen, niederlegen, geben,’ MDu. 
leggen ‘leggen, bepalen, rekenen; oppassen,’ ‘lay, limit, calculate, 
estimate,’ MSw. ldggia ‘ligga, sitta; fasta uppmirksamhet, bry 
sig(om); bestiémma, ordna, déma,’ ‘lay, set; fix attention on, care 
for; determine, arrange, judge,’ MDan. legge ‘legge, bestemme; 
taxere, regne,’ MDu. geleggen ‘leggen, stellen; overleggen, bedenk- 
en,’ MDan. ilegge ‘laggi i; regne, anse,’ ‘lay in; calculate, con- 
sider,’ MHG. iiberlegen ‘iiberziehen, bedecken; tiberrechnen, zusam- 
menrechnen,’ MDu. overleggen ‘overleggen, bedenken, overdenken, 
beramen,’ MSw. ivirldggia ‘p& lagga; dofverviga, dfverriikna; be- 
stiimma, afse,’ ‘lay on, deliberate, think over; determine, contem- 
plate,’ MDan. overlegge ‘sammenstille; tlle, overregne,’ ‘put 
together, count, estimate,’ MHG. dflegen ‘auflegen, auslegen; aus- 
denken, ersinnen; anordnen, festsetzen, bestimmen, stiften,’ MLG. 
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upleggen ‘auflegen, hinzufiigen, stiften, griinden; bezahlen; sich 
vornehmen; ausdenken.’ 


(f) Strike, count, calculate, estimate: consider, think over 


83. MSw. forsla ‘séndersli; Ofversli, rikna, berikna, upp- 
skatta; anse, bestimma,’ ‘strike to pieces; estimate, calculate, 
count up; consider, determine,’ OHG. uberslahen, MHG. iiberslahen 
‘schlagend iiberziehen, beschlagen mit; treibend iiberziehen, 
schlagend iiberwiltigen; in Kiirze erzihlen; ungefihr berechnen, 
iiberdenken, iiberlegen, schiitzen,’ MDu. overslaen ‘overdekken; 
afmeten, berekenen, met den geest omvatten, doorgronden; over- 
peinzen, overdenken.’ 


(g) Value, estimate: consider, think 


84. OHG. scaz ‘Geld, Gewinn, lucrum,’ scazzén, MHG. schatzen 
‘Geld ansammeln, gewinnen; nach Geldwert anschlagen, schitzen, 
mit in Berechnung ziehen, beachten,’ MDu. schatten ‘denken, zich 
voorstellen; schatten, taxeeren.’ 

85. Goth. wairbén ‘abschitzen, wiirdigen,’ OE. weordian ‘value, 
esteem, honor,’ OS. giwerdon ‘achten, in Ehre halten, beachten; 
erfiillen,’ ON. virda ‘tax, value; consider, give heed, regard; deem, 
think,’ MDan. virde ‘agte, regne, vurdere; drage omsorg for, ordne,’ 
‘regard, calculate, value; care for, arrange.’ 


B. (a) Arrange, compose, devise: think out 

86. OE. dihtan ‘arrange, compose, write,’ ME. dihten ‘prepare, 
set in order,’ OHG. tihtén, MHG. tihten ‘schreiben, dichten; erfinden, 
schaffen; hervorbringen, ersinnen; ins Werk setzen, anstiften, 
tun,’ OFris. dichta ‘abfassen, dichten,’ MLG. dichten ‘schriftlich 
abfassen; erdichten, ersinnen; anstiften,’ ON, dikta ‘compose, 
describe, think out,’ MSw. dikta ‘foreskrifva; férfatta, uttinka,’ 
‘dictate; compose, think out,’ MDu. dichten ‘een werk samenstellen, 
schrijven, maken; uitdenken, overpeinzen, overleggen,’ MLG. 
bedichten ‘erdichten, erfinden, erdenken; abfassen,’ MHG. ertihten 
‘erdenken, erdichten.’ 

These words have been commonly accepted as coming from Lat. 
dictare. Wood, Mod. Phil., IV, 490, connects them with a Germ. 
base in MHG. fichen ‘schaffen, treiben, ins Werk setzen, férdern,’ 
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MLAG. diken ‘biissen,’ the form tichten being later confused with Lat. 
dictare, from which developed the meaning ‘compose, write, etc.’ 


(b) Arrange, plan, intend: consider, think 

87. OHG. zeche ‘Reihenfolge,’ zehén ‘zusammenfiigen, in Ord- 
nung bringen, herstellen,’ gizehdn ‘anordnen, bestimmen, fiigen,’ 
MHG. zechen ‘anordnen, verfiigen, veranstalten,’ OE. teohhian 
‘account; determine; intend, consider think.’ Cf. Schade, Wb.?, 
1238. 

88. MHG. schicken ‘ordnen, anordnen, zurecht legen, bereiten, 
ausrichten, gestalten fiigen; schaffen, tun,’ schic ‘Ordnung, Einrich- 
tung,’ MDu. schicken ‘denken, meenen; voegen, passen,’ ‘think, 
mean; fit, join.’ These are factitives to OHG. scehan ‘umherfahren, 
etc.,’ NHG. geschehen ‘happen, etc.’ 

89. OF r. ordoner ‘régler, préparer, rédiger, etc.,’? MDu. ordineren 
‘ordenen, in orde brengen, maken; bepalen; overleggen, uitdenk- 
en, bedenken, beramen.’ 


C. (a) Investigate, plan: consider, think; perceive, see 

90. OHG. trahtén, MHG. trahten ‘trachten, streben, woran 
denken, worauf achten, erwiigen, nachsinnen, aussinnen,’ MLG. 
trachten ‘betrachten, bedenken, planen, aussinnen, beabsichtigen,’ 
MDu. trachten ‘denken, overdenken, bepeinzen,’ OHG. bitrahtdn, 
MHG. betrahten ‘iiberlegen, auf etwas denken, betrachten,’ OFris. 
bitrachtia ‘betrachten,’ MSw. betrakta ‘betrakta, begrunda; betinka, 
éfvervaga, 6fverligga, tillse,’ MDan. betragte ‘strebe efter, have i 
sinde, tenke paa.’ All these are derivatives from Lat. tracto 
‘touch, take in hand, handle; investigate, discuss, ponder, reflect 
upon.’ 

91. MSw. tracktera ‘behandla, G6iverviga,’ MDan. traktere 
‘behandle, overveje, tanke paa.’ These are later borrowings prob- 
ably from the MDu. tracteren ‘handelen,’ which however is originally 
from Lat. tracto, etc. 

92. NHG. hantieren ‘handeln, handhaben, verrichten, etc.,’? MSw. 
hantera ‘vidréra; behandla; férehafva, éfverligga om, 6fverviga,’ 
‘touch, treat; intend, deliberate, think over.’ These are from 
OFr. hanter ‘poursuivre,’ and developed the meaning ‘handeln, etc.,’ 


by confusion with Germ. hand-. 
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(b) Seek, investigate; arrange, make clear: understand 

93. Goth. sdkjan ‘suchen,’ sdkns ‘Untersuchung, Forschung,’ 
ON. sékja ‘seek, fetch; proceed, advance, catch; overtake, attack, 
pursue, prosecute; refl. seek one another, attack one another, fight.’ 
With these we may connect OHG. sahhan ‘schelten, tadeln,’ Goth. 
sakan ‘streiten,’ ON. saka ‘blame, harm, accuse,’ MHG. sachen 
‘streiten, prozessieren; schaffen, erzeugen, bewirken, machen; anord- 
nen, zurecht legen, einrichten; darstellen, zeigen, auslegen; ver- 
stehen.’ Cf. Schalde, Wb.?, 737. 


D. (a) Set, establish, determine, estimate: deem, consider 

94. Goth. déms ‘Urteil, Erkenntnis,’ OE. dém ‘judgment, deci- 
sion,’ Goth. démjan ‘urteilen, beurteilen, unterscheiden,’ OHG. 
tuomjan, tuomen, MHG. tiiemen ‘richten, urteilen,’ ON. dgma ‘give 
judgment, judge, deem, give an opinion,’ OE. déman ‘estimate, 
compute; deem, consider, think; examine, prove, pass judgment 
on; determine, decide, doom, condemn,’ ME. démen ‘judge, con- 
demn; think, suppose.’ These are from a base dhé- ‘set, put,’ in 
Skt. dddhati ‘setzt,’ dhdtor- ‘Anstifter,’) Gk. ri@nu ‘setze, ete.’ 
Cf. Walde, Etym. Wb., 203, and references. 

(b) Build, found, plan: consider, think out 

95. OHG. stiftan, MHG. stiften ‘feststellen, einrichten; griinden, 
bauen, veranlassen, anstiften, ersinnen, erdichten,’ MDu. bestichten 
‘ten ende brengen, volbrengen,’ MSw. bestikta ‘férordna, bestémma,’ 
‘direct, determine, decide.’ 

IX 
Coox, Brew: PLAN, CONSIDER 

A few words have developed a meaning ‘plan, consider’ from a 
primary meaning ‘cook, brew.’ A particular example of such a 
development outside of Germ. is the Lat. coguo ‘cook, boil; ripen; 
digest, assimilate; consider, think of, meditate upon, contrive, 


plan.’ The examples of this development are confined mainly to 
the English and Dutch. 


(a) Cook, concoct: plan, consider 
96. MDu. coken ‘koken, braden, bakken; beramen, uitdenken,’ 


‘cook, bake; plan, think out.’ This is borrowed from the Lat. 
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coquo mentioned above, and while the Lat. shows the meanings 
‘consider, etc.,’ it is quite possible that these may have developed 
in the Germ. after the borrowing. NE. concoct ‘plan, think out’ 
is likewise from the Lat. 


(b) Brew: plot, plan, consider 


97. OHG. briuwan ‘brauen, sieden,’ MDu. browwen ‘brouwen; 
beramen, uitdenken, overleggen,’ ‘brew; plan, think out, deliber- 
ate.’ The NE. shows the above development in such expressions 
as ‘brew mischief,’ ‘trouble is brewing, etc.’ Cf. the etymological 
dictionaries for related words. 

98. MDu. manselen ‘rokkenen, brouwen,’ mansen ‘beramen, 
overleggen.’ We may relate here probably: NHG. manchen, 
matschen ‘mischen, mengen.’ Cf. Grimm. Wb., VI, 1606. 


xX 
CHEW, RUMINATE: THINK OVER 


The following have developed like the Lat. riiminor ‘chew over 
again, chew the cud, ruminate,’ rimindtio ‘a chewing over again, 
rumination; thinking over, revolving in the mind’: 

99. MDu. cowwen ‘kauwen, knabbeln; overpeinzen, overwegen, 
overdenken,’ ‘chew, gnaw; think over, deliberate,’ cawwen, ‘kauwen; 
overpeinzen, overleggen,’ edercauwen ‘herkauwen; overdenken, 
overpeinzen,’ overcauwen ‘over iets peinzen of nadenken.’ Similar 
ideas are expressed in NE. by ruminate, from the Lat. or by the 
phrase revolve in one’s mind. 

100. OE. cniiwian ‘pound (as in a mortar),’ MDu. cnauwen 
‘knauwen, knabbelen, knagen; vermalen; overwegen, overpeinzen,’ 
‘chew, gnaw; pulverize; deliberate, think over.’ 


XI 
TARRY OVER: THINK 


The development ‘tarry over, think’ which has been generally 
given for NE. understand, MHG. verstehen, etc. (cf., however, No. 
14), is found in the following few words, in which the idea ‘tarry’ 
itself develops from a primary meaning ‘hinder, delay.’ 
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Hinder, delay; tarry over: consider, think over; pay attention to, 
perceive 


101. Goth. latjan ‘lassig machen, aufhalten,’ MLG. letten ‘hin- 
halten, aufhalten, hindern; sich aufhalten, zégern, siumen, sich 
betrachtend wobei aufhalten, aufmerken,’ MDu. letten ‘vertragen, 
belemmern; dralen, wachten, stil staan, zijne aandacht schenken 
aan iets, zijne opmerkzaamheid aan iets wijden, beschouwen, nagaan,’ 
‘delay, hinder; linger, remain standing, give one’s thought to, turn 
attention to, perceive, consider,’ WFlem. beletten ‘bemerken, be- 
speuren, gewaar worden, ontwaren, apercevoir, remarquer,’ ‘notice, 
perceive.’ Cf. OE. letan, No. 139. 

A word whose origin so far has not been explained, but whose 
development in meaning seems to be that of the word letten, is 
MLG. lenten ‘worauf achten; bedenken.’ Liibben (Mnd. Wb.) 
quotes the following passage containing the word: Islick mynsche 
heft en part van allen elementen, wen de mynschen dar wolden up 
trachten unde lenten (Josef, V, d. 7, Tods. z. 18), the idea being, 
‘bei etwas betrachtend verweilen: bedenken.’ 

102. OHG. merren ‘aufhalten, behindern; stéren,’ MLG. merren, 
marren ‘aufhalten, hindern; zégern, siumen,’ MDu. merren ‘iemand 
ophouden, vertragen, hindern; talmen, wachten, stil staan bij; 
zijne aandacht of merkzaamheid wijden aan iets,’ ‘hold up, delay, 
hinder; linger, wait, tarry over, fix one’s attention, thoughts, on 
something.’ 

103. OHG. twellan, ON. dvelja ‘aufhalten, verzégern, sich auf- 
halten, weilen,’ OE. dwellan ‘lead astray, hinder, delay; be delayed, 
tarry,’ NE. dwell ‘pause, remain, etc.,’ dwell upon, dwell on ‘spend 
time upon or linger over (a thing) in action or thought; remain 
with attention fixed on.’ 


XII 
Broop OVER: THINK 


The following group represents words whose meanings ‘think, 
consider,’ came from figurative ideas and expressions as applied 
to the mind. Such expressions are: ‘brood over, reflect, etc.,’ the 
development being closely analogous to that of the preceding group. 
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(a) Lie over, brood over: think 


104. MDu. opliggen ‘op het hart of het gemoed liggen; op iets 
rusten met den geest; zijne aandacht op iets vestigen,’ ‘lie upon 
one’s heart, spirit; brood over something, fix one’s thoughts on.’ 

105. ON. bia ‘live, abide, dwell,’ NIcel. baa yfir ‘brood over, 
meditate upon.’ 

106. OE. bréd ‘growing together; brood,’ NE. brood ‘incubate, 
sit, hover over; cherish in the mind,’ brood on, brood over ‘meditate 
moodily, dwell closely upon in the mind.’ 

107. Play, play over, consider, think over. MUG. spiln ‘Scherz 
treiben, sich vergniigen, etc.,’ tiberspiln ‘im Spiele besiegen, iiber- 
listen; itiberdenken.’ Lexer, MHG. Hdwb., III, 1662, does not 
indicate definitely whether this is the OHG. spildn or spellén. Both 
forms might be written spiln in MHG. I take it as the former. 
If it is the latter, however, it should more properly be classed with 
No. 125. 


XIII 
(a) Reflect: think over 


108. MLG. spégelen refl. ‘sich beschauen,’ MDu. spieghelen 
‘op iets gezet nadenken,’ ‘think of continuously,’ spieghelen hoogh 
‘zich aan hooge bespiegelingen overgeven, de zaken diep inzien,’ 
‘give oneself over to elevated reflections, understand thoroly.’ 
This is a loanword from Lat. speculum ‘mirror,’ specto ‘look at, 
behold, observe.’ For development of meaning NE. reflect furnishes 
a parallel. 


(b) Form, fashion, picture: imagine; think, mean 


109. OHG. bildin, MHG. bilden ‘das Abbild od. Vorbild eines 
Dinges darstellen, nachbilden,’ MDu. inbeelden ‘eene voorstelling 
van iets maken, zich laten dunken, meenen,’ ‘picture, imagine, repre- 
sent to oneself, mean,’ NHG. einbilden ‘gedenken, sich vorstellen.’ 

110. MDu. veynsen, vensen ‘verzinnen, uitdenken,’ gevenst 
‘uitgedacht, verzonnen.’ These are from Lat. fingo ‘form, fashion, 
represent to oneself; imagine, think, suppose; invent, feign,’ from 
which the meanings are, no doubt, also taken. 
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XIV 
PoNDER, CONSIDER 


A word meaning primarily ‘weigh, balance’ may be applied to 
the mind in the sense of ‘consider.’ The Lat. shows such a develop- 
ment in the following: pondus ‘weight, heaviness; balance, equilib- 
rium; consequence, importance, consideration,’ pondero ‘weigh; 
weigh (in the mind), ponder, consider, reflect upon.’ 

Move, swing, weigh: ponder, consider, think; notice, observe 

111. Goth. gawigan ‘schiitteln, bewegen,’ OHG. wegan ‘sich 
bewegen, wiegen; wagen,’ Goth. wagjan, OHG. weg(g)en, MHG. 
wegen ‘bewegen, schwingen, wiegen, schiitteln; erwigen, erdenken,’ 
MDu. wegen ‘schatten, achten,’ ‘estimate, regard,’ MDan. vege ‘veje, 
regne; agte,’ ‘weigh, reckon, ponder; notice,’ OHG. arwegan, 
MHG. erwegen ‘aufwirts bewegen, erheben, in Bewegung setzen, 
rihren; abwiigen, erwigen, bedenken,’ MLG. bewegen, -wagen 
‘bewegen, erwigen, iiberdenken; refi. bei sich bedenken, bei sich 
iiberlegen,’ entwegen ‘an etwas denken,’ overwegen ‘iiberwiegen; 
iibertreffen; erwigen, betrachten,’ MSw. ivirvdgha ‘éfverviga, 
betrakta; éfverligga,’ MDan. overveje ‘opveje; overtenke, betragte.’ 
The base wegh- ‘move, go’ of these words we have also in Skt. 
véhati ‘fihrt, fabrt, zieht,’ Lat. veho ‘go, bear, carry, etc.’ Cf. Walde, 
Etym. Wb., 653, and references. 

XV 
MENTAL EMOTION 

Under the above heading we may class such words as have 
developed their meaning from primary ideas expressing a state of 
mind or a mood. A word, then, denoting primarily ‘joy, hope, 
wish, will, desire, etc.,’ may develop a meaning ‘think, mean, per- 
ceive, etc.’ A word denoting a certain mental state generally stands 
for other mental states as well. Notice, for example, the meanings 
of OHG. muot ‘Kraft des Denkens, Empfindens, Wollens, Sinn, 
Seele, Geist, Gemiit, Stimmung, Gesinnung; froher Mut; wagende 
Stimmung, Zorn, Begehren, Lust, Entschluss, Absicht, Erwartung, 
Hoffnung.’ I have therefore classed the words as nearly as possible 
with reference to the predominant mental state or emotion shown 
by the particular word or group of words. 
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(a) Be elated, joyful: hope; think, pay attention to 

112. OE. hyht ‘joy, pleasure, hope,’ hyge ‘mind, heart, mood; 
courage, pride,’ OHG. hugu, OS. hugi, MHG. huge ‘Sinn, Geist, 
Andenken; affectus, Freude,’ OFris. hei ‘Sinn,’ ON. hugr ‘mind, 
heart, thought, wish,’ Goth. hugjan, OS. huggian, OHG. hukkan, 
huggen, MHG. hugen ‘sich freuen, verlangen, bedacht sein auf; 
denken, meinen, gedenken,’ OF ris, hugia ‘gedenken, sich erinnern,’ 
OE. hycgan ‘hope; think, meditate,’ hogian ‘intend, wish, consider, 
think about,’ ME. hogien ‘take thought, meditate,’ hiigien ‘think, 
meditate,’ OSw. huxa ‘ausdenken, bedenken, nachdenken,’ hyggia 
‘denken, bedenken,’ ON. hugna ‘please, be comfortable,’ hyggja 
‘think, mean, believe, observe, muse; intend, imagine, apprehend,’ 
MSw. hyggia ‘tinka, gifva akt; betinka, besinna; mena, hafva 
fér afsigt, bestimma; uppmuntra,’ ‘think, think out; mean, intend, 
determine; encourage,’ hughsa ‘tinka, férestilla; betinka, besinna, 
overviiga; uttinka, férmoda; trésta,’ ‘think, imagine; deliberate; 
suppose; encourage,’ MDan. huge ‘tenke, mene; behage, huske,’ 
‘think, mean; please, remember,’ hygge ‘tiltenke,’ ‘intend for,’ 
hugse ‘tenke, agte, huske,’ MLG. hugen ‘denken,’ MDu. hogen 
‘aan iets denken; verlangen naar; zich herinnern, gedenken; 
blijde maken (make joyful),’ ON. athuga ‘heed, care, bethink one- 
self, pay attention to, consider,’ hugd ‘attention, care, anxiety.’ 


(b) Desire, will, hope for: think of, consider, suppose 

113. OHG., MHG. muot ‘Begehren, Verlangen, froher Mut, 
Hoffnung, etc.,’ Goth més ‘Mut, Zorn,’ MLG. mét ‘Denken, Sin- 
nen; Germiitszustand, Stimmung,’ MSw. mop ‘ifver, vrede; sinne, 
hag,’ ‘desire, anger; mind,’ OHG. muotén, MHG. muoten ‘begeh- 
ren, verlangen, anhalten um etwas,’ MDu. moeden ‘verlangen, 
begeren; verdacht zijn op, verwachten; denken, meenen, ver- 
moeden,’ ‘desire; hope for, expect; think, mean, suppose,’ bemoeden 
‘vermoeden, gedachte hebben op, denken; vernemen, verstand 
hebben van,’ gemoeden ‘bedenken, denken aan; vermoeden, ver- 
wachten,’ MHG. vermuoten ‘vermuten,’ OFris. formoda ‘vermuten,’ 
MDu. vermoeden ‘weten,’ ‘know,’ MSw. formodha ‘vinta, férmoda’ 
‘hope for, suppose.’ The base of these words is mé-, méd- ‘streben, 
willenskriftig sein,’ in Gk. wa/ouaz ‘strebe, trachte.’ Cf. Fick, II, 184. 
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114. OHG. meinan, MHG. meinen ‘beabsichtigen, bezwecken; 
glauben, wihnen; seine Gedanken auf etwas richten, etwas beden- 
ken, im Sinne haben; bedeuten,’ ON. meina ‘mean,’ OS. ménian 
‘im Sinne haben, bezeichnen, erwihnen, bezwecken, wollen, worauf 
zielen; bedeuten, bezeichnen,’ MLG. ménen, meinen ‘meinen, glauben; 
seine Gedanken auf etwas richten, beabsichtigen; gesinnt sein 
gegen jemanden,’ OE. menan ‘intend; allude, mean, signify,’ ME. 
menen, ménen ‘mean, communicate, indicate, signify,’ MDu. menen, 
meinen ‘zijne gedachten richten op iemand of iets, beoogen, bedcelen; 
beteeknen; meenen, denken,’ ‘turn one’s thought toward, look at, 
aim at; signify; think,’ MDan. mene ‘mene, tilltenke,’ ‘mean, 
intend for,’ MSw. mena ‘vilja, hafva for afsigt; mena, tinka, tro, 
anse; férsta,’ ‘wish, desire, intend; mean, think, believe; under- 
stand,’ OFris. ména ‘meinen, bedeuten,’ MHG. vermeinen ‘wollen, 
hoffen; meinen, denken, zudenken,’ MLG. vorménen ‘glauben, 
meinen, denken, erwarten.’ Outside of Germ. we have Lat. meinom 
‘Wunsch, Vorhaben, Absicht,’ Gk. pevowwdw (=*pyenowdw) ‘beab- 
sichtige,’ OBulg. méniti ‘meinen.’ Cf. Walde, Etym. Wb., 375, and 
references. 

(c) Hope, expect, believe, think 

115. OHG. dingen, MHG. dingen ‘denken, hoffen, Zuversicht 
haben,’ OHG. gidingo, MHG. gedinge ‘Gedanke, Denken, Hoff- 
nung, Zuversicht.’ Here, no doubt, belongs the NHG. Dinge in 
the expression guler Dinge sein. Cf. Wood, MLN., XV, 100f. 

116. Goth. wéns ‘Hoffnung, Erwartung,’ OHG., MHG., OS. 
wan ‘Erwartung, Hoffnung, Absicht, Wahn, Meinung,’ MDan. 
van ‘udsigt, formodning,’ ‘hope, conjecture,’ Goth. gawénjan ‘erwar- 
ten, meinen,’ OHG. wanen, MHG. weenen ‘meinen, glauben, ver- 
muten, ahnen, hoffen, erwarten; opinari, putare,’ OS. wdanian 
‘erwarten, meinen,’ waénon ‘meinen, vermuten,’ OE. wénan ‘hope, 
expect, think, have an opinion,’ ME. wénen ‘ween, hope, suppose,’ 
ON. vena ‘hope for, think,’ MDan. veente ‘formode, haabe; mene,’ 
‘guess, hope; mean,’ MLG. wénen ‘wahnen, glauben, vermuten,’ 
MDu. wenen ‘denken, wanen, meenen,’ wanen, wenen ‘willen; 
denken, meenen, weten,’ OFris. wéna ‘waihnen, meinen,’ MHG. 
verwoenen, -wdnen ‘hoffen, erwarten; iiberdenken, beachten; ver- 
muten, glauben, iiberheben.’ 
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(d) Be firm, have confidence in, trust, believe, suppose, think 


117. ON. traustr ‘firm, strong, safe, trusty, sure,’ treysta ‘make 
strong, safe; trust, rely upon,’ Goth. triggws, OHG. triu ‘treu, 
zuverlassig,’ OHG. triuwen ‘trauen, glauben, hoffen,’ MSw. troa 
‘tro, sitta tro till, halla for sant; tanka, anse,’ ‘trust, have confi- 
dence in, hope for; think, consider,’ MDan. tro ‘tro, haabe; betro, 
mene,’ ‘trust, hope; believe, mean,’ For development of meaning 
cf. Gk. ioyipifoua ‘zeige mich fest, verlasse mich auf etwas, 
vertraue.’ 


(e) Move, move quickly; be strong, courageous: will, intend, think, 
think over, remember 

118. OS. manon ‘treiben, mahnen,’ OHG. manén ‘erinnern; 
ermahnen; auffordern, antreiben,” MHG. vermanen ‘nicht woran 
denken, verachten; zu verstehen geben, kund tun, erinnern, ermah- 
nen, auffordern,’ OFris. monia ‘mahnen, ermahnen, erinnern,’ ME. 
manien ‘remember, mention,’ MSw. formana ‘pi-minna, erinra om, 
férmana,’ ‘remind, warn.’ A different form from the same base we 
have in OHG. munter, MHG. munter ‘eifrig, behende, frisch, lebhaft, 
wach,’ and also Goth. muns ‘Bestreben, Absicht, Ratschluss, Ge- 
danke,’ munan ‘meinen, glauben, dafiir halten,’ munan(wk.) ‘gedenken, 
wollen,’ ON. munr ‘Sinn,’ muna ‘mind, call to mind, remember,’ 
MS8w. mona ‘kunna, vilja, aémna; tinka, formoda,’ ‘be able, will, 
intend; think, suppose,’ MDan. mune ‘mindes, huske,’ ‘recollect, 
think,’ OS. munan ‘gedenken, urteilen,’ OE. ge-munan ‘remember, 
bear in mind, consider,’ ME. munen, man ‘intend, have in mind, 
think, remember,’ OS. farmunan ‘nicht woran denken, verleugnen, 
verachten.’ We have further: OE. mynian ‘direct one’s course, 
intend,’ gemynan ‘remember,’ ME. miinnen ‘have in mind, bear in 
mind,’ OE. mynegian, myndgian ‘remember, bear in mind; intend, 
remind,’ ME. miinegen ‘bear in mind,’ OHG. bimunigén ‘feierlich 
erinnern, ermahnen,’ OE. gemynd ‘mind, memory,’ ME. miinden 
‘bear in mind, remember,’ OE. myntan ‘intend, think, mean,’ ME. 
miinten ‘think, intend, point.’ Still another group from the same 
base are: OHG. minnja, minni, MHG. minne, ON. minne ‘ Anden- 
ken, Erinnerung; Liebe,’ ON. minna ‘remind, remember; mention, 
talk of, recollect,’ ME. minnen ‘have in mind, remember,’ MSw. 
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minna ‘minna, minnas; vilja; tanka pA,’ ‘remind, remember; wish, 
will; think of,’ MDan. minde ‘minde, paaminde huske,’ ‘remind; 
remember,’ MDu. minne ‘aandenken, gedachtenis; liefde,’ ‘thought, 
memory; love.’ 

The base men- ‘think,’ to which these words belong, has been 
generally considered identical with the base men- ‘remain’ in Lat. 
maneo, Gk. pévo, etc. (cf. Walde, Eitym. Wb., 365). Wood, however, 
in Class. Phil., I11, 76 f., shows that the two bases, though related, 
must be referred to a common base denoting primarily a quick 
motion of the body as indicating the inward emotions. The develop- 
ment would then be as given above, the base men- ‘remain’ develop- 
ing from the primary base as follows: ‘move, waver, hesitate, delay, 
remain.’ 

XVI 


Houp 1n Minn: THINK 


In the preceding group the words developed from ideas expressing 
a positive condition of the mind such as ‘desire, will, etc.’ In the 
following group we have, in a sense, an opposite, a negative condi- 
tion of the mind implied. That is, the mind may be considered the 
receptacle of thought. 


(a) Hold, entertain in the mind, be of opinion 

119. OHG. haltan, MHG. halten ‘halten, im Stand halten, zusam- 
menhalten, bewahren, erhalten; festhalten; wofiir halten, meinen,’ 
ON. halda ‘hold to, keep, retain; stand, remain; possess, observe; 
hold, deem, be of opinion, think; protect,’ OSw. halda ‘halten, erhal- 
ten, verhalten, dafiir halten; haben, erfassen, schitzen,’ MSw. 
halda ‘halla, vakta; gripa; behAlla; iakttaga,’ ‘hold, watch; seize; 
keep; perceive,’ MDan. holde ‘holde, beholde; mene, anse for; 
beskytte,’ ‘hold, keep; mean, regard as; protect,’ OFris. halda 
‘halten, festhalten; beobachten; behaupten, erlangen; enthalten, 
bestimmen, unterhalten,’ OS. haldan ‘halten, einen Stand haben,’ 
OE. healdan ‘hold, grasp; keep, guard; take care, regard, observe,’ 
ME. healden ‘hold, keep, observe, consider,’ MDu. houden, houwen 
‘beschouwen, bezien, hoeden, verzorgen, opmerken; meenen, ver- 
moeden,’ OE. behealdan ‘hold, keep, guard; possess, have; behave, 
look at, observe; consider, reflect on; pay regard to,’ OF ris. behalda 
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‘halten, bei sich behalten; behaupten; behalten im Gedichtnis, 
sich erinnern,’ OS. bihaldan ‘halten; bewahren, im Gedichtnis be- 
wahren,’ gihaldan ‘halten behiiten, beobachten,’ MDu. onthouden 
‘onthouden, bij zich houden; bewaren, vasthouden met den geest, 
vernemen,’ ‘hold back, keep with one; care for; remember, per- 
ceive.’ 
(b) Hold, have, comprehend, perceive, know 
120. OE. behabban ‘surround, comprehend, detain,’ behabban 
hredre ‘comprehend in the mind,’ MSw. hava ‘bira, hysa, innesluta; 
innehafva; kiinna, erfara, anse,’ ‘hold, have, enclose, contain; know, 
perceive, consider.’ The meanings here approach very closely those 
under IB(d). 
(c) Take in, take into the mind, remember 
121. MHG. innegen ‘ins Innerste aufnehmen; andachtig machen; 
erinnern, belehren,’ innecheit ‘Innigkeit; Andachtigkeit; gespannte 
Aufmerksamkeit,’ MSw. innoghet ‘innerlighet, andakt,’ ‘intimateness, 
meditation,’ MLG. vorinren ‘ins Gediachtnis rufen, erinnern an, 
erwihnen, bezeugen.’ 


(d) Bring, bring into the mind, imagine, think 
122. MDu. bringen, brengen ‘brengen, voor den geest brengen, 
aan het verstand brengen,’ inbringen, (inne-) ‘binnen brengen, bij 
brengen, in den geest brengen, zich voorstellen, uitdenken,’ opbren- 
gen ‘opbouwen, stichten; te voorschijn brengen; uitdenken,’ ‘build 
up, establish; bring to light; think out.’ 


(e) Carry, carry with one, think over 
123. MHG. tragen ‘tragen, halten, bringen, fiihren; hegen,’ 
tibertragen ‘zum Tragen auf sich nehmen, perferre; iiberziehen; 
mit sich herumtragen, beraten, iiberlegen.’ The NE. uses the 
words ‘bear’ and ‘carry’ with somewhat the above significance in the 
expressions, bear in mind, carry with oneself, etc. 


XVII 
TALK OVER: THINK OVER 


In a few words the meaning ‘think, think over’ develops from 
‘speak, talk over.’ We may give the words divided as follows: 
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(a) Treat with, talk over: deliberate, think over 


124. OHG. dingin, MHG. dingen ‘Gericht halten, unterhandeln, 
verabreden; ausbedingen, mieten, versprechen,’ MSw. /inga ‘hilla 
ting, éfverligga, férhandla, underhandla,’ ‘hold session, deliberate, 
discuss, treat of,’ bethinga ‘betinga, bestiémma,’ ‘demand, deter- 
mine,’ OF ris. bithingia ‘gerichtlich belangen, verklagen; entscheiden, 
verurteilen.’ 


(b) Make known, explain; talk over, determine, decide, think 

125. Goth. spillén ‘verkiindigen, erzihlen,’ MDu. spellen ‘ver- 
klaren, verkondigen, uitleggen, beduiden, besluiten,’ ‘explain, make 
known, mean, determine,’ gespellen ‘uitleggen; beschrijven, aan 
het verstand brengen,’ overspellen ‘verklaren, duidelijk maken; 
overdenken, overpeinzen.’ Just as in MLG. and MDu. over- 
merken so here overspellen gives us the meaning ‘think over.’ Cf. 
also the force of the prefix in the MHG. tberslahen, MDu. over- 
slaen No. 83, MDu. overleggen, etc. No. 82, MHG. uberspiln No. 107, 
MLG. overwegen No. 111, ete. 


(c) Speak of, talk over: refl. deliberate, think over 
126. OHG. sprehhan ‘sprechen, aussprechen, seine Meinung 
dussern,’ MDu. bespreken ‘spreken, spreken over; verklaren, uit- 
leggen; overeenkomen, vaststellen, beslissen; refl. overleggen, zich 
bedenken.’ 
(d) Speak of, mention, recall, remember, think of 
127. OHG. giwahannen, gewinen, MHG. gewehenen, gewehen 
‘memorare, gedenken, erwihnen,’ OHG. giwahan, MHG. gewahen 
‘berichten, bemerken, erwaihnen, gedenken,’ OS. giwahan ‘bemerken, 
erwaihnen, gedenken,’ MLG. gewagen ‘sprechen von, erwihnen, 
gedenken.’ Relation outside of Germ. is found in Skt. vakti ‘sagt, 
redet, spricht,’ Lat. vocdre ‘speak, call, announce,’ etc. Cf. Curtius, 
459 f. 
XVIII 


Go To THE Bottom or, FatHom: UNDERSTAND 


128. OHG. grunden, MHG. griinden ‘auf den Grund kommen, auf 
den Grund finden; auf den Grund einer Sache gehn, ergriinden, 
griindlich erértern,’ MDu. gegronden ‘peilen, de diepte van een water 
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meten; doorgronden, begrijpen,’ ‘sound, measure the depth of 
water; fathom, understand,’ MSw. grunda ‘grunda, grundligga, 
befiista; ofverligga; found, establish; deliberate,’ begrunda ‘be- 
grunda, tiinka; begripa, férsta. 

129. OE. fedm ‘embracing arms; lap; a measure (both arms 
extended); expanse, abyss, deep,’ fedmian ‘embrace, contain, clasp, 
devour,’ NE. fathom ‘encircle with extended arms; measure the 
depth (of water), sound; get to the bottom, dive into, penetrate; 
see through, thoroughly understand.’ 


XIX 
CrreEpP, CREEP INTO, PENETRATE: INVESTIGATE, CONSIDER, THINK 


130. ON. smjtiga ‘creep through, pierce,’ OE. smigan ‘creep, 
penetrate gradually,’ dsmitigan ‘investigate, consider,’ sméagan 
‘penetrate, scrutinize, investigate; meditate, reflect; seek; sup- 
pose, assume,’ ME. sméagan ‘ask, think, consider,’ OE. sméag ‘saga- 
cious, penetrating,’ dsméagan ‘scrutinize, investigate, conceive, 
realize; consider, reflect on; treat of, settle.’ 

XX 
Deep: WISE 

131. ON. djupr ‘deep, profound,’ MSw. diuper ‘djup, djup- 
sinnig, skarpsinnig,’ ‘deep, wise, keen-witted,’ NE. deep ‘pene- 
trating, profound.’ 

XXI 
SHarp, Keen: KEEeN-witTrep; Fierce, Bouip 

132. OE. cénlice ‘keenly; boldly,’ ME. kene ‘sharp, bitter; bold,’ 
NE. keen ‘having a sharp point or edge, having a cutting or incisive 
character or effect, penetrating, manifesting great mental acuteness, 
penetration of thought, sharply perceptive; vehement, eager, 
ardent, fierce, etc.’ (Century Dict., s.v.), OHG. kuoni, MHG. 
ktiene ‘acer, asper; fortis, audax, kiihn,’ ODan. kén, kjgn ‘kiihn; 
erfahren,’ ON. k@nn ‘erfahren, verstandig,’ OSw. kén, ‘kiihn,’ MDan. 
kén ‘skicklig, klok; tapper, skilful, wise; brave.’ Wood, MLN.., 
XXII, 235 f., refers these words to a base gen-, gon- ‘angular, sharp” 
and compares Skt. janu, Lat. genu ‘knee,’ Gk. ywvia ‘corner, angle,’ 
yevus ‘chin,’ Goth. kniu ‘knee,’ kinnus ‘jawbone,’ etc. 
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133. OHG. scarf, MHG. scharf ‘sharf, schneidend, durchdring- 
end; heftig,’ OE. scearp ‘sharp, keen, searching, effectual; keen, 
acute (of understanding),’ scearplice ‘sharply, keenly; keenly (of 
the mind),’ NE. sharp ‘sharp; keen-witted.’ An exact parallel 
for the above group of words is furnished by the Lat. dcer ‘sharp, 
violent, vehement, strong; acute, penetrating, sagacious, shrewd,’ 
acitus ‘acute, intelligent, sagacious,’ aciimen ‘acuteness, shrewd- 
ness, acumen, penetration.’ 


XXII 
Quick, DexTEROUS: QUICK-WITTED, WISE, INTELLIGENT 


134. OHG. hantag ‘acer, asper, saevus,’ MHG. handec ‘schnei- 
dend, stechend, sharf, bitter,’ handen ‘stechen, hauen,’ Goth. han- 
dugs ‘geschickt, klug, weise,’ -hinfan ‘fangen, erjagen,’ ON. hgn- 
dugr ‘behend, geschickt,’ MSw. behdndogher ‘konsterfaren, skicklig; 
fin, listig; konstig,’ ‘skilled, dexterous; crafty, artful,’ MDan. 
beheende ‘snild, listig,’ ‘quick, crafty,’ MHG. behende ‘geschickt, 
schnell, rash, von leiblicher Gefiigigkeit und geistigen Eigenschaf- 
ten,’ MHG. behende ‘fein, geschickt; listig, schlau, gewandt,’ 
behendicheit ‘ Klugheit,’ MDu. behende ‘gevat, slim; ervaren, kundig,’ 
‘quick, crafty, experienced.’ These we may connect with Gk. 
xevtéw ‘spur, spur on.’ The primary base of these words probably 
meant some quick motion from which then developed the various 
meanings we find. Cf. Wood, Class. Phil., V, 303. 

135. OHG. snel ‘schnell, behende, tapfer,’ OE. snel ‘quick, swift; 
active, strong, bold, brave,’ ON. snjallr ‘swift, eloquent; good; 
valiant,’ snilld ‘masterly skill, prowess,’ snillingr ‘quick, intelligent; 
brave,’ MSw. snidlder ‘duglig, tapper; skicklig, kunnig; vis, klok,’ 
‘capable, brave, artful; wise, intelligent,’ snille ‘skicklighet, konst; 
vishet, férstand,’ ‘dexterity, art; wisdom, understanding,’ snild 
‘férstind,’ MDan. snild ‘klog, se snel; veltalende,’ ‘wise, quick- 
witted; eloquent.’ 

136. Goth. swinps ‘stark, gesund,’ MHG. swinde ‘kraftig, stark, 
ge&chwind,’ OE. swid ‘strong, dexterous,’ ON. svinnr ‘klug, ver- 
stiindig,’ MDan. svind ‘sterk, voldsom, hurtig,’ ‘strong, violent, 
quick,’ svindig ‘hurtig; klog, listig,’ ‘quick; wise, artful.’ 
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XXIII 
BEenpING, AGILE: WiLy, WISE 

137. MHG. kluoc ‘weichlich, itippig; fein, schmuck, zierlich, 
nett; gewandt, klug, listig, schlau,’ MLG. klék ‘behende, listig, 
klug, gewandt,’ MDu. kloek ‘klug, verstandig, tapfer,’ ON. klokr 
‘arch, clever,’ MSw. kloker ‘kunnig, skicklig, klok, forstandig, vis; 
slug, listig; konstfirdig; djupsinnig; vacker, statlig,’ MDan. 
klog ‘klog, snedig,’ ‘wise, wily.’ Perhaps related to MHG. klanc 
‘Schlinge; List, Ranke,’ OHG. klenken ‘kniipfen, schlingen.’ 


XXIV 
Be Powerrut, Be ABLE: Know, Decipz, UNDERSTAND 
138. OF ris. walda ‘walten, Gewalt haben; sorgen, bestimmen,’ 
MHG. verwalten ‘in Gewalt haben, sorgen fiir, kénnen, verstehen; 
sich frei bewegen,’ verwalteren ‘in Gewalt haben, kénnen, verstehen.’ 


XXV 
Let, Cause, Make, Make Out; Make Appear AS IF; SUPPOSE, 
ConsIDER, THINK 
139. Goth. létan ‘lassen, zulassen, von sich lassen, iiberlassen, 
zuriicklassen,’ OE. letan ‘allow, permit, suffer; let go, give up; 
cause, make, get, have cause to be; place; make a thing appear 
(so and so), make as if, make out, pretend, estimate, consider, sup- 
pose, think,’ ME. laten ‘let, permit; dismiss, leave; cause; think, 
esteem.’ For a different development of a related word cf. No. 101. 


XXVI 
EXPRESSIONS FOR ‘CONSIDER, THINK’ 

MSw. ldggia i hidrta ‘betinka, besinna,’ MDu. overtien in herte 
‘overpeinzen, overdenken,’ voor ogen trecken ‘bedenken,’ MDan. 
fore i sinde ‘tenke paa,’ OS. an hugi fallan ‘einfallen, denken,’ ON. 
innfall ‘incursio, irruptio; conceptus, tanke,’ leida hugum ‘con- 
sider, meditate,’ vesa of sik ‘an sich selbst denken, fiir sich selbst 
besorgt sein,’ MSw. hdmta sik saman ‘samla sig, besinna sig,’ ON. 
heimta ‘draw, pull; refl. gather together,’ NE. gather oneself together, 
collect one’s wits, MHG. sich sammeln, MDu. scheeren den raed 
‘beraadslagen, overleggen.’ 


‘ SAMUEL KROESCH 
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Ill. NOTES 


The time is ripe for a systematic study of the language of the com- 
pilation contained in MS XIII of the San Marco library. The 
inedited portions should be published and an extensive glossary of the 
whole prepared. It is this task that I had assumed, but I have 
recently learned that the work has already been undertaken and I 


withdraw. I hope my colleague may find some assistance in these 
notes. 


2. in até; this expression I understand to be an extension of the use of 
the word efé, até AETATEM in such phrases as viver in elé 285, viver en aie 
971; cf. Mac., 3492: La festa dure .XV. jor en avan. I have not been able 
to find a case strictly parallel to the one in question. In our MS m and in 
can rarely be distinguished with absolute certainty; hence we may read here 
maté. So far as I can discover this makes no sense: the Milanese temp matt 
=stravagante (Arrighi, Diz. Mil.-Ital., Milan, 1896) and the corresponding 
French expression are not to the point. 

Rubric after 14. Marmore is Verona; see Crescini, Il Cantare di 
Fiorio e Biancifiore, Bologna, 1889, I, 163, II, 10, 239 f. and the references 
there given. Rajna’s promise of a study on the geography of the French 
Ogier (Arch. stor. ital., S. IV, Vol. XIX, 1887, p. 45, n. 5), in which doubtless 
the Italian versions will be considered, is reiterated by him in Studi medievali, 
III, 1910, p. 385. 

conmenca; con- like in- retained intact, as in many documents of the 
vulgar tongues, through influence of mediaeval Latin orthography; cf. 
Parducci in Studj romanzi, I, p. 97, and his reference to Rajna’s De vulg. 
Elog.; Parodi, Tristano riccardiano, Bologna, 1896, p. cxxxii; also above, p. 2. 

32. nen (MS non); a combination of French (and Venetian, see Ascoli, 
Arch. glott., III, p. 265) en and Italian ne, according to Mussafia, Berta, 591, n. 
The word is rare, perhaps because a mere omission of the stroke over the e 
(abbreviation for n) results in the commoner ne. I have noted the following 
examples of nen: Berta, 591, 1129, 1615; Mac., 2110, 2845; cf. here, 673, 1188; 
Karleto of our MS, vs. 8 of extract by Guessard, Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 1857, p. 
398 (MS has ven, i.e., v’en, according to Mussafia, Handschriftl. Studien, 
Vienna, 1863, p.310). Examples that I have noted outside of our MS may be 
errors: Rainardo e Lesengrino, 437, ed. Teza, Pisa, 1869, reprinted in Martin, 
Renart, Strasbourg, 1882, II, pp. 358 ff. (perhaps nen here=ne [i.e., ci] + 
ne as, e.g., in Wiese, Altlomb. Marg. Leg., Halle, 1890, v. 174); Franco- 
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Italian Hector, extract by Meyer in Zeit. f. rom. Phil., X, p. 402, §22 (one 
MS); Bertoni, Attila, Friburg, 1907, extract I, 292, 395 (fairly sure examples). 
Similarly in the Franco-Italian Aspremont (Zeit. f. rom. Phil., X, p. 49) 
Meyer considers io a contamination of French ie and Northern Italian eo, 
rather than the Tuscan io. Jo, however, occurs in northern Italian texts 
where there is no reason to suspect foreign influence; cf., e.g., Ascoli, Arch. 
glott., III, p. 263 (Cronica venez.). Remembering Ascoli’s warning (Arch. 
glott., 1, especially pp. 451 ff.) not to exaggerate the French influence even in 
Franco-Italian texts, it is perhaps better to consider en which enters into the 
composition of nen Venetian and not French, and io indigenous Venetian. 

47. apendu; see note to 1913. 

Rubric after 57. The strange forms assumed by the word Danois 
in the rubrics are noteworthy: Donis (here), Donois (after 98, 318; Enf. 
Og. after 550), Donoisis (after 796), da Rois (after 856), Dainos (after 2050). 
These are to be corrected wherever they are not supported by similar forms in 
the text. The first syllable may be Dai- as in 58, 842, etc., and in Old Italian 
generally. Donoisis is to be corrected to Danoisis and perhaps to Danois 
(but cf. Enf. Og., 287 Daynesin, 505, 535 Daineseto). The e for ot of the 
last-named forms is due to the Italian Dainese (cf. Dainés, Enf. Og., 486). 
Dainos I correct to Dainois despite Dainos, Enf. Og., 531, which seems to be 
a scribal error. Perhaps the MS actually reads Daines: for difficulty in 
distinguishing e and 0, see note to 545. Little importance is to be attached 
to forms which appear in the rubrics exclusively, for these are very carelessly 
written. Occasional omissions of the rubrics and the practice of scribes of 
postponing the writing of those passages for which black ink was not used 
prove that the rubrics were inserted after the completion of the MS. The 
great ignorance of the subject-matter of the poems shown by the writer, and 
such errors as those under discussion, indicate that the rubrics are due to a 
second, inferior scribe. It is probable that they did not exist in the original 
MS. Cf. Keller, Romvart, Mannheim-Paris, 1844, pp. 42, 45, 47; Guessard, 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 1857, p. 395. 

94. MS has doe mon amor, which might be read doe (cf. de here, 451, and 
Mac., 3148) with the familiar Italian epithetic e; or do e’=do eo. 

102. el ne porta la mance; cf. Enf. Og., 225. Note the rhyme; cf. Ital. 
mancia. 

133. darie=doré *DAURATUM, form due to the rhyme; no connection with 
orie of the Roland. I have not corrected to dorie but cannot defend the a. 
For Latin -alt>-at see note to 1762. For localities where under certain 
circumstances Latin -au>-a (type aGusTus naturally excluded), see Meyer- 
Libke, Gram. Lang. rom., I, §287; Ascoli in Arch. glott., I, pp. 50, §93; 271, 
§68; de Gregorio, ibid., VIII, p. 309; Morosi, ibid., p. 414; Pieri, Zeit. f. 
rom. Phil., XXVIII, p. 163. The treatment in San Fratello is probably 
due to Sicilian influence, for in Sicily a similar development takes place 
(see Meyer-Liibke, op. cit., I, §354) and is not the reflection of a northern 
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dialectal peculiarity. Isolated examples in texts of our region: Bertoni, 
Attila, p. liii (ator); Lindner, Plainte de la Viérge, Upsala, 1898, p. lv (ristaro, 
MS B), are probably errors. Ar coito in Ber. e Mil., 241, rightly corrected 
by Mussafia, is worth noting. 

137. Baiver; always so spelled in this MS. 

162. Besgore is Brescia; see Rajna, Romania, III, p. 50. 

168. La ville guarda. This correction is not satisfactory since it is too 
far from the MS reading: E 1 ui lega. The first letter of a verse is always 
separated from the second; hence Hl. An incorrect division which left vi 
by itself I take to be the cause of the corruption. The scribe understanding 
vi=vidit changed la to el. For guarda, cf. 620; I do not read garda in my 
correction because the word seems always to be spelled gua- in our MS. 
Perhaps some noun unknown to me is hidden under the form ga, but le is 
masculine and la in the next verse requires a feminine in this. The suggestion 
for my correction I derived from Prise de Pampelune, 5707, ed. Mussafia, 
Vienna, 1864: 


E esgarda la ville e davant e dariere. 


Cf. here v. 620. Terre meaning a fortified city (here=ville) needs no com- 
ment. Possibly: El vi{l’] e guarda or El vifl’] loga. 

169. laoer. The correction to 4 loer is slight but inadvisable considering 
the wide-spread development au>ao; e.g., laodara, Tobler, Proverbia (Zeit. 
f. rom. Phil., TX), 3d; caosa, ibid., 17b et passim; ao aut, ibid., 157c; caosa 
Tobler, Panfilo (Arch. glott., X), 5 et passim; ao, ibid., 65 et passim; Tobler, 
Cato, Berlin, 1883, p. 12; Tobler, Ugucon, Berlin, 1884, p. 12, etc. Cf. 
Caix, Origini, Florence, 1880, p. 98. 

173-74. A negative (which would perfect the measure of the verse) is 
expected before poiist; but cf. Franco-Italian Aliscans: 

S’a chascun colp en feisés .C. morir, 
Encois verois un mois tot complir 
Q’il fusent mort. 
—Keller, Romvart, p. 35, vss. 17-19. 
Cf. Franco-Italian Aspremont, 180-81, in Zeit. f. rom. Phil., X, p. 28; Ber. 
e Mil., 410, and Mussafia’s note; Tobler, Vermischte Beitrdge, I?, 1902, p. 
133. 

176. Vercilio; cf. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, English trans- 
lation (1895), pp. 322-23; German translation (1875), p. 274. 

187. Un Carle el maine; so un Macario, Mac., 1825; un Cantacler, Rainardo 
e Lesengrino, 33, 299, ed. Teza. 

214. apis<apn(N)suM; cf. apeso 245. A common type, due to umlaut 
in the perfect; cf. Bertoni, Attila; intis (INTENDERE), extr. III, 25, VI, 104, 
etc.; Lorck, Altbergamaskische Sprachdenkmdler, Halle, 1893, p. 60; Mus- 
safia, Prise de Pampelune, p. xiii; similar forms occur everywhere in our 
region. 
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274. la ploga e la rosé. The constant association of ploca and rosé in 
many texts suggests the correction to rosé of the word nosé which disturbs 
Mussafia in Orl., 453. 

279. I read tu i (=1B1) ten which is perfectly intelligible. Perhaps it is 
better to suppress 7 or read tui (=tu). Tui in Venetian territory seems to 
be a possible analogical form of the pronoun (ef. vui, lu lui, ete.), but I 
have not been able to find evidence of such a form in our region. Perhaps 
tue (=tu+epithetic e)>tui as Meyer-Liibke suggests for the Sardinian tui 
(Ital. Gram., p. 209). Tue occurs in northern texts, e.g., Rainardo e 
Lesengrino, 650, 673, etc., ed. Teza. 

294. quel]; I add J here despite the fact that in certain Northern dialects 
final / falls; see references in Wiese, Altital. Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 
1904, p. 100. There are many examples of this fall in our MS; cf. Mac., 
600, note. For que=quel, see Salvioni in Arch. glott., XIV, p. 229, §36. 

299. faroie; in our MS and other texts the conditional forms are fre- 
quently used, in the singular, for the future. The confusion is not syntac- 
tical (cf. Ebeling in Abhandlungen . . . . Tobler . . . . dargebracht, Halle, 
1895, p. 346) but probably has its source in the forms oit, ait=HABET; 
ef. Mussafia, Mac., p. xiii. 

300. to[t]; there is no evidence to support to, toi parallel with lu, lui. 
Subdk rightly corrects so to soi, Enf. Og., 1118. 

308. desdeisi; cf. 769; Mac., p. x (impf. subj. 2d pl.); Enf. Og., 525 (deisi, 
preterite): the singular for the plural as ordinarily in Northern Italy. The 
form is due to the influence of the perfect; cf. Parodi in Arch. glott., XV, 
pp. 24, 26; Lindner, Plainte de la Viérge, p. exxvi. 

311. oltra to maltalent; cf. Ber. e Mil., 244, n.; Prise de Pampelune, 1664, 
5435. Cf. here 862, where a correction seems indispensable. 

335. I am not sure of the reading of the letters crossed out by the scribe 
in this verse and in 356, 1239 because I cannot see why they were written in 
the first place. Is there any significance in the fact that the consonant fol- 
lowing in all three cases ig s? In Enf.Og.,389, Subak reads n crossed out before 
sofrir, and in 1068 li crossed out before Sandonio. Ti, n and li are very similar 
in our MS and I have no doubt that the same sign confronted Subék. Ti 
seems to me to be the correct reading. Note also that in the two cases cited 
from Enf. Og. the consonant following is s. Mussafia does not give cor- 
rections of the scribe in the parts of the MS edited by him. In 1779 I read pi 
crossed out and in 1453 butt with ti crossed out: neither of these cases has, 
I think, anything to do with the point in question. 

341. mendo=amende; cf. 378 (mendason); Mac., gloss. (mendanga); 
Tobler, Pateg, Berlin, 1884, p. 20, Salvioni, Giorn. stor., VIII, p. 421, etc. 
In view of amendason, Mac., 3431, it is perhaps safer to read se mendanga in 
Mac., 2806. In his glossary Mussafia refers to emendancga 1892 but in the 
text he reads vole mendanca. 

353. Demanes I left unaccented, thinking that it was Ital. domani and 
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not Old French demanois. I have changed my mind. Here and 820 read 
demanés. 

Rubrics after 366, 466. ost; elsewhere osto or oster; peculiarity of the 
writer of the rubrics. 

383. encion I understand to be a condensation of entencion; cf. entance 
1266 =entendance (intance in Bertoni, Attila, extr. VII, 101, et passim), wmo 
1929 (not in rhyme)=umano (see note on this verse), convent Berta, 137, 
500, etc. =convenent, enverés Berta, 956=enverinés (velenose). Similar forms 
are fairly common in Italian: leme (legume), Keller, Barsegapé, Frauenfeld, 
1901, p. 84; tavia (tuttavia), Parodi, Trist. ricc., p. 433; desorar, relion, von- 
tera, Seifert, Glossar zu . . . . Bonvesin da Riva, Berlin, 1886. 

389. Perhaps better: a bon oster e’ vo’ (voglio) ma foi palentie, since vo= 
vosis, atonic, is a form doubtful in our dialect. Cf. for other dialects Caix, 
Origini, p. 212; d’Ovidio, Arch. glott., IX, p. 77. Correct to ve? For 
similarity of o and e, see note to 545. For a! in place of the more common ai! 
see Berta, 910, 958. If vo’=voglio, palentie is infinitive. 

437. pré; the metathesis pedra>preda, prea is very common: see Sei- 
fert’s Glossar zu . . . . Bonvesin and his references. The loss of the a is due 
to the rhyme. Pré is possible asa plural form. Ulrich, Raccolta d’Esempi in 
antico veneziano, Romania, XIII, 1. 38 prints pre[de] but pré should certainly 
stand, cf. Salvioni, Giorn. stor., XV, p. 257, n. Pré seems to be a possible 
form for the singular in Romagnolo, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. d. Lang. Rom., 
I, § 175 and Ital. Gram., § 37, with the reference to Mussafia’s work which 
I have not been able to consult. Cf. kamer, fnester, mnester mentioned by 
Malagoli, Arch. glott., XVII, p. 99, and his reference to Toppino. I do not 
understand the fall of a in prea in Romagnolo. Malagoli’s explanation of 
fnester is not convincing; it could serve with more probability for pré. In 
our text the rhyme accounts for the*form. 

451. I understand: En ai (cf. 94, n.) repentir (cf. 1621 n.): en m’as-tu 
menacé. Other interpretations of an are not impossible (anzi or anche or 
ancora) but improbable here. This is the only case of an=French en inDE 
in the parts of the MS published. When we find ‘an in a Franco-Italian 
poem we may suppose that that was the form used in the French original 
as in Anseis, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., TX, p. 639: Mais je lan-n-ay; Hector, ibid., 
X, p. 395. Or, on account of the frequent use of both forms in French 
texts, the Italian writer may have considered them interchangeable. This 
is true, for instance, in the Farsalia (ed. Wahle, Marburg, 1888, p. xxv) of 
Niccoldé da Verona and in the Entrée; d’ Espagne, works which are more or 
less original, not mere transcriptions of French texts. In attempting to 
ascertain the dialect in which the French original of a Franco-Italian text 
was written one should remember that the Italian author, unless he is a 
mere transcriber, is very likely to use forms from various dialects consider- 
ing them all equally good French (cf. Rajna, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XI, p. 158, 
n. 1). So in the Roland of Venice IV, the fact that leit and loi, Karll’ and 
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Carle are used interchangeably is no evidence as to the date and the dialect 
of the French original. Keller’s assumption (Die Sprache des venez. Roland 
V4, Calw, 1884, pp. 22 ff.) that the author of the Venice IV version used two 
MSS, one Anglo-Norman and the other Continental, is entirely gratuitous. 
This version is a composite of two versions (O and the Roncevaux version) 
but the dialects of the MSS used by the author of Venice IV can with dif- 
ficulty be designated. An for ne appears also in works purely Italian; see 
the explanation, not entirely satisfactory, of Bertoni, Laudario dei Battuti 
di Modena, Halle, 1909, p. 84. Parodi (Romania, XVIII, p. 594) has ex- 
plained sanca (= senza) for Florence. This same form appears also in North- 
ern Italy, cf. Salvioni, Arch. glott., IX, p. 200; Vidossich, Tristano veneto, 
Studj romanzi, IV, p. 80; etc. The same explanation ought to hold for sanga, 
anperco, etc., in Northern dialects. So en, at first only before words begin- 
ning with a consonant, might become an. 

481. avit=HaBuIT; this form occurs several times in the MS: here, 2055, 
Enf. Og., 383, Ber. e Mil., 319, where Mussafia changes to avoit. 

537. rois de coron=rois coroné 14. This expression occurs everywhere in 
Italian works of chivalry, and is used popularly even today, cf. Petrocchi, 
s.v. corona. Itis used not only of kings but also of princes who will probably 
wear crowns; that is of royal blood. I do not understand Polidori’s note 
on this expression, Tavola ritonda, Bologna, 1864, II, p. 50. 

545. so ben non; regularly elsewhere in the MS se ben non, se non. It 
is not always easy to distinguish e and 0; se 560 may be really so. O final 
for e (so for se) is characteristic of Verona (see Mussafia, Zur Katharinen- 
legende, Vienna, 1874, p. 5; Wiese, Altital. Elementarbuch §65) but occurs 
not only there, cf. Bertoni, Battuti di Modena, p. 92; Wiese, Atlomb. Marg. 
Leg., pp. cii, cviii and note to v. 515; Wiese, Zur Margarethenlegende in 
Abhandlungen .... Tobler . . . . dargebracht, Halle, 1895, 129 (so no), 128 
(cho no); Casini, Legg. di S. Maria Egiz., 1179, Giorn. di Fil. rom., Il 
(Franco-Ven.); Novati, Brendan, Bergamo, 1892, p. xxx. Parodi corrects 
ko voi and cho lo in the Trist. ricc. to che voi, che lo; ef. p. clxii, n.; on the 
first passage, see Agg. e Corr. 

551. ¢é; perf. 3 of cire, gire=1rE; cf. Keller, Barsegapé, p. 23. 

553. Lion; Italians were likely to confuse Laon and Lyon as Guessard 
remarks, Macaire, p. 402; cf. Roland, 2910, ed. Stengel: Venice IV has 
Lion, O and the other MSS Loiin. 

559. sberna; cf. squarcar, Buovo, 527 in Rajna, Ricerche . . . . Reali di 
Francia, Bologna, 1872. Sbernare=sbranare. The e is perhaps due to bernia 
or may be explained phonetically: sbernare occurs in Versiglia, cf. Pieri in 
Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XXVIII, p. 163, §18. Salvioni (Arch. glott., XVI, 
p. 466) cites sbrainare from Lucca and remarks: “preziosa forma che parmi 
spieghi l’e del vers.,”’ with a reference to the passage in Pieri’s work. Cf. 
also sbrdina=frana, Pieri, loc. cit., gloss. For ai>e see note to 1666. 

577. sagure=sciagura; s=8 as frequently. 
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578. grande siant; see p. 2. 

586. e[n]fant; the sign for the nasal is easily omitted from a MS. In the 
case of this word the nasal is regularly supplied by editors, perhaps unwisely, 
since the form without it certainly existed. I follow the prevailing custom. 
The very frequent omission of the nasal has doubtless in some cases a pho- 
netic as well as a paleographic reason. Certain words, e.g., do(n)jon, co(n)roi, 
indubitably had two forms. The fact that a consonant is doubled when a 
nasal is lost (e.g., maggiare, Parodi, Trist. ricc., p. exxxi) shows that the 
omission is not merely paleographic; cf. Mussafia, Prise de Pampelune, p. x; 
Wahle, Farsalia, p. xxvi; Hirsch in Zeit. f. rom. Phil., IX, p. 557; Parodi 
in Arch. glott., XV, pp. 8, 16 (change of prefix). The questions of assimila- 
tion (Latin and Italian) and partial nasalization are to be considered. I 
have not found an exhaustive study of this subject, which would involve far 
wider investigations than I have the means to undertake. 

670. smenaventure; cf. Rajna in Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XII, p. 482. Deriva- 
tion: prosthetic s+meno-+-aventura, formed under the influence of the cor- 
responding verb. Menosvenire is found in Petrocchi; cf. Parodi, Trist. ricc., 
p. clxiv. Compare por smenaventure with the common perlaventura, Panfilo 
19, Arch. glott., X, p. 178; etc. In considering the smenaven of Bonvesin, Sal- 
vioni (Giorn. stor., VIII, p. 416) cites Milanese smend which comes from 
*ex-minuare. But *ex-minuare could not explain smenaven which probably 
comes from s+-meno-(mis-)+-venire, influenced in so far as the a is concerned 
by aventura, smenaventura. Other data in Seifert, Glossar zu . . . . Bonvesin, 
8.0. smenaven. 

674. dota; doter=dotriner, cf. Mac., gloss. 

709. For aiist as first person cf. Mac., 186 (MS), 1253 (Mussafia ques- 
tions the form in his note), 3148; Enf.Og., 1098; Hector in Zeit. f. rom. Phil., 
X, p. 404; Gui de Nanteuil, ed. P. Meyer, Paris, 1861, p. 100 (v. 3 of 
Franco-Ital. text); Bertoni, Aftila, extr. I, 39. 

731. coie; the derivation suggested by Canello in Arch. glott., III, p. 346 
(<soca), has been generally accepted; see the objections of Tobler in Pateg, 
$19, Panfilo, Arch. glott., X., p. 239. The word is masculine in Pateg (cot); 
see loc. cit. and p. 46. 

Rubric after 796. Donoisis; see note to rubric after 57. 

811. fi; from fiert. 

820. See note to 353. 

899. a la mala mort; la ought doubtless to be suppressed, as Rajna 
suggests in his quotation of this passage in Romania, III, p. 53; ef. here, 
1047. 

920. vide=vita for vitanda. 

922. di=due (cf. Berta, 637) or d’i=degli. 

936. pos e’; cf. Tobler, Proverbia (Zeit. f. rom. Phil., IX), 185c: ’maistr’ 
eu; Tobler, Panfilo, 161: posseu, 217: concedeu. The loss of the ending occurs 
not infrequently in Northern Italian texts; see Tobler, Pateg, p. 35; Bertoni, 
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Dialetto di Modena, Turin, 1905, §154. For pose=posso, see Salvioni, Arch. 
glott., XVI, p. 267, but undoubtedly pos e’ is intended here. 

945. prive for privé; form due to the rhyme. 

971. aie=arTateM; Old French aé; form due to the rhyme as darie 133; 
cf. 285. No thought of Old French aie= aide, nor of Italian aidar=ajutare is 
possible; cf. Rajna, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XI, p. 167, note to aiter in vs. 100 of the 
Buovo of Udine and his reference to Ascoli in Arch. glott., II, p.406. I wonder if 
the influence of ajutare has not been overworked? Cf. un enfant de petito atter, 
in the passage which Rajna is annotating, with Roland of Venice IV, 5699 
(ed. Kélbing, Heilbronn, 1877): Jovene é (d)e de petit aie. Is aiter anything 
more than *ater (cf. the frequent até) with the same 1 which appears in maitin, 
etc.? The r offers difficulty, however. It may be accounted for by the 
influence of the rhyme. 

964. estoit=stat as frequently. 

966. pré; Mussafia, Mac., 704, rejects this form and prints pri, but pré 
is certainly defensible and occurs besides here and Mac., 704, in Enf. Og., 177. 

977. mois with s crossed out; cf. mois Aspremont, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., X, 
p. 47, §11=moi,=mon p. 50,=mien Anseis 437, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., TX, p. 
617; tois Mac., 180; sois Anseis, 208. Compare also lois Locum here 1833, 
Mac., 666, Enf. Og., 1276, Berta, 603; lois LuGem Enf. Og., 425; fois rocum 
Mac., 184, 492. Other words in Aspremont, loc. cit., p. 47; Anseis, loc. cit., 
p. 630. Cf. here, 1386, n. 

986. s’é; cf. Salvioni in Giorn. stor., XV, p. 264, §47. On the Venetian 
ze see Gartner in Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XXXI, p. 611 ff. S’é may be more 
properly sé=*set: sum, *ses, *set, sumus, *setis, sunt. If s of sum goes 
over to *ses (Ital. sei) why not to the other persons with the help of sumus, 
sunt, and the pres. subj.? Cf. siamo = pres. subj. Sé, wrongly understood 
to be s’ é, gave rise to si é, io mi sono, etc. 

997. loi=lui; other examples in Entrée d’Espagne, Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
1858, p. 221; Gui de Nanteuil, p. xxv (last verse of Franco-Ital. text). 
Loi=lui is surprising in the face of the umlaut characteristic of Northern 
Italian dialects (cf. Ascoli, Arch. glott., I, p. 310, et passim; Salvioni, ibid., 
IX, p. 235; D’Ovidio, ibid., LX, p. 41, n. 3; and his warning, p. 33, n. 3) 
which brings into existence such pairs as noi nui, voi vui. These pairs (cur- 
rent not only in the North) along with lo=lu explain lui loi. Lozi is an indis- 
putable form in Bolognese texts of this period; cf. Salvioni in Giorn. stor., 
XVI, p. 379, n. Loi is starred (*loi) by D’Ovidio, op. cit., p. 44, n. 4. 

1014. sajeler; cf. sagelier, Prise de Pampelune, 2912, sagilar, Buovo, 2299 
(in Rajna, Ricerche), but see Prise de Pampelune, p. X. Mussafia himself, 
however, writes the word with 7 in Berta, 1190, 1201. 

1039. Correct crecd-nde (-nde=1NDE as frequently)? But the use of 
the gerund is very broad in Northern Italy; cf. Ascoli, Arch. glott., III, p. 273; 
Novati, Brendan, p. liii; ete. 

1094. buce; cf. buzi, buzo Flechia, Arch. glott., VIII, p. 335 (Genoa). 
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See Pieri in Studj romanzi, I, p.36. Buce occurs in the Roland of Venice IV 
(vs. 2917 of Kélbing’s ed., Stengel, vs. 2729) where the other MSS have some 
other word. Buce was, therefore, probably not a foreign word to Italian 
ears. 
1153. Beniant occurs several times in the MS. Mussafia, Mac., 3316, 
changed to Belliant (see his note). The form does not appear in Langlois’s 
Table des noms propres . . . . Chansons de Geste, Paris, 1904. 

1170. nevo; in the face of the exceedingly common nievo (still alive; cf. 
Ascoli, Arch. glott., I, p. 468, n.) it is unsafe to accent nevéd. 

1178. del tré Carfaraon; correct d’oltre Carfaraon? But cf. 1191. Mus- 
safia prints li car Faraon in Berta, 202. A similar division is not impossible 
in the two cases of our text. Cf. Mussafia’s note. 

1188. ge; there seems to be no reason to change to qi as Mussafia does 
in Mac., 2991, 3419, but not 2270. 

nen; MS non; see note to 32. 

1212. Note the change of rhyme at this verse; cf. Mac., the laisse begin- 
ning 532 (-er: -é); the laisse beginning 2355 (-os: -ors: -ons); Berta, the laisse 
beginning 574 (-és: é [one verse: 586]: -er); Enf. Og., the laisse beginning 365 
(-os: -ors). Cf. Meyer, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., IX; pp. 620, 624 (Anseis). There 
can hardly be any doubt that the ultimate originals of the poems contained 
in this MS were in assonance. The Italian compiler bent every effort to 
reduce the assonances to rhymes, and subsequent scribes (lacunae show that 
our MS is not the archetype of the Franco-Italian version) certainly seconded 
such efforts. The monstrous forms found among the rhymes are the result. 
Probably the original compiler was less guilty than the subsequent scribes 
who knew little about French, or about assonanced verse, and had the 
Italian’s fondness for rhyme. Single verses violating the rhyme system of 
the laisse are not frequent: Mac., 171 (avant: -an), 1845 (cucemant: -an), 
2564 (inperer: -é); Berta, 964 ( falsité: -és), 1144 (desmesuré: -ée), 1377 ( file: 
-te), 1540 (tere: -ele, -elle); Ber. e Mil., 416 (boscher: -€); Enf. Og., 462 
(Valbrun: -u). The m of the rhyme words in -Berta, 1338, 1341, Orl., 131, 
(entramb: -ant) is probably the resolution of the abbreviation by the editor. 
Especial difficulty was encountered in the -ant laisses: Mac.: Frang (5 times), 
present 3334; Berta: Franc (3 times), banc (3 times), flanc (twice), anc 513, 
valan 995; Orl.: anc 130; Enf. Og.: Franc (3 times), Jovan 70, destrang 537, 
Vicane 540, Proang 695, fianc 934. Tanp occurs in -ant laisses 8 times (Mac., 
3 times, Berta, 3, Ber. e Mil., 1, here 1), canp 18 times (Mac., 1, Berta, 1, Enf. 
Og., 12, here 4). Even with these words the determined rhymer sometimes 
found a way. The form Frant occurs Mac., 721, blant, 1387, cant, 2549. 
In the portion of the MS here published we have the following imperfect 
rhymes: file: -ie 131, prive: -ie 945, tenp: -ent 888, tanp: -ant 1010, canp: 
-ant 1136, 1747, 1977, 2018, Franc: -ant 1003, 1148, blanc: -ant 1766, 1781. 
Corrections were necessary in the rhyme words of 388 (cf. Berta, 148), 986, 
995, 2087. 
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Many of these rhymes are doubtless intended merely for the eye, but 
the poet permitted himself the interchange of -elle, -ele in Berta, 1536 ff., 
and the rhyme pensi¢: -iz in Ber. e Mil., 292. When the verses were recited 
before the populace, the effect produced was surely that of assonance, not 
of rhyme. Strange rhymes appear not only in Franco-Ital. poems; cf. 
Rajna, Romania, VII, p. 26. 

1218. Adeo; I correct to Idio (Iddio). The form with single d is regis- 
tered by Petrocchi. Venetian and Northern Italian dialects generally, 
prefer single to double consonants, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., §§ 266, 
268; Donati, Fonetica . . . . della Raccolta d’Esempi in antico Venez., Halle, 
1889, p. 24; Lindner, Plainte de la Viérge, p. Ixxxiv. 

1312, 1323. proter (proer 1508) = prouver; cf. roier Mac., 910. 

Rubric after 1320. The first 7 of alioit is not well formed and may be 
anl. Alioit could not stand in our text, but cf. Prise de Pampelune, p. ix. 

1344. The MS here has fasa mener and 1658 fasa menar, 1242 fase 
menar. I have written in the first two cases fa s’amener and fa s’amenar; 
in the last case fa se menar. In 1242 I have by mistake printed mener in 
the text. 

1376. The difference between alsient and assient is of course very slight 
paleographically (cf. melacer for mesacer: rubric after 1069; Mussafia, 
Handschriftl. Studien, p. 310, n.) and perhaps it would be better to correct. 
Alsentir is not an impossibility: influence of the words beginning with al- 
= Latin au- (aldire, etc.). 

1386. par soi enonbrament; cf. forms cited in note to 977; in addition: 
sot, Mac., 1237, Graf, Ugo d’Alvernia, Giorn. di Fil. rom., I, p. 101, 6, 17, 
p. 109, 6; mot, Mac., 1775. On analogy of feminine mote a masculine moi 
was formed, whence similar forms for the other possessive pronouns. 

1484. Por preso, not porpreso; common in Ital., e.g., Rajna, Riv. di 
Fil. rom., I, p. 178, per presone. The French probably read porpris. Cf. 
Enf. Og., 346 V’ont por preson, Mac., 2712 por presoner. 

1497. smesuré=mesuré with the familiar prosthetic s; see Ascoli, Arch. 
glott., I, index I, under Prostesi. Mussafia corrects, unwisely I think, to 
mesuré in Mac., 964. 

1569. chulvason; cf. Old French culvertage. 

1621. remie: probably aramie with apocope of a. Perhaps=remir 
(Prise de Pampelune, 187, 1058) with which cf. Old French remirer (= 
regarder). Remie in Ber. e Mil., 144=‘remedy,’ Old French remire. The 
loss of r is not necessarily due to the rhyme (cf. 451 [repenti]; Salvioni, 
Arch. glott., XIV, p. 230, §38, and the references in Wiese, Altital. Elementar- 
buch, p. 100) but the addition of e would be so explained: remire>remir> 
*remi>remie. I have added r in amofr], 678. 

1666. mé=Ital. mai; cf. Salvioni, Arch. glott., XII, p. 413; Mussafia, 
Reg. Fra Paolino, Vienna-Florence, 1868, p. 141; etc. Mé=French mais here, 
383, 614, Berta, 1137. Ai>e over a wide area; cf. references in Wiese, 
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Altital. Elementarbuch, p.18; Ascoli, Arch. glott., I, p. 432; Vidossich, Studj 
romanzi, IV, p. 78; etc. 

vocese; cf. volse, 1761 (vose=voLuiT Mac., 8, 1446, etc.). The loss of J in 
the group -ls is common in a large part of Italy; cf. Lindner, Plainte de la 
Viérge, p. xc; Friedmann, Altital. Heiligenlegenden, Dresden, 1908, p. xxx; 
Rajna in Riv. di Fil. rom., I, p. 170; Bertoni, Battuti di Modena, p. xxiv, 
§20; Rajna, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XI, p. 171, note to vs. 167 of the Buovo of 
Udine; Gorra, ibid., XIV, p. 148 (Piacenza); etc. Even the advisability of 
Mussafia’s correction fall|sité (Berta, 964) is questionable. Faso occurs in 
Bertoni, loc. cit. Cf. 1762, n. 

1667. despaser=‘open’; cf. Berta, 1442. 

1677. docler; see Mac., gloss., Berta, 736, n. The word occurs in Crescini, 
Ugo d’Alvernia, Propugnatore, XIII, II, p. 48. 

1697. Elo Wapelle; cf. 1752, and enn oiant, Mac., 703, 725. 

1762. a[ljtro; the total loss of J in the group -lt is peculiarly Ligurian, cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gram., §§ 99, 236; Ascoli, Arch. glott., I, index I, under 
-alt; ibid., II, p. 115; Flechia, ibid., X, p. 151; Parodi, ibid., XV, p.6; XVI, pp. 
123, 338. On the extension to neighboring regions cf. Salvioni, Arch. glott., 
IX, p. 197, n. (Piedmont); Foerster in Rom. Stud., IV, p. 61 (Gallo-Italic); 
Bertoni, Dialetto di Modena, §113; Gorra, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XIV, p. 148 
(Piacenza); and farther south: Crocioni in Studj romanzi, III, p.127. Occa- 
sional forms in texts of our region such as vote=volta, Friedmann, Altital. 
Heiligenlegenden, p. xxx, Lindner, Plainte de la Viérge, p. lv (MS Q), atretal, 
Entrée d’ Espagne, 364, in Thomas, Nouvelles Recherches sur l Entr. d’Esp., 
Paris, 1882, p. 61, are to be viewed with suspicion. Afra in Monaci’s Cres- 
tomazia, p. 103, vs. 86 (Pateg) is perhaps a misprint: cf.ed.Tobler, 192. Cf. 
note to 1666. 

1790. el; this form of the article, of frequent occurrence in other texts, 
appears only here in the parts of MS XIII thus far published; but cf. .K. el 
maine 1376, etc. Unless a mere scribal error this form is important; cf. 
Mussafia, Romania, XXXIV, p. 471. 

1819. The MS reading might be retained: Q’el é. 

1885. il s’oit davanti soi guardé; cf. Mac., 714, si s’a guardé davant. 

1889. On ensir, cf. Ascoli, Arch. glott., III, p. 447; Seifert, Glossar 
zu... . Bonvesin, p. 40; Salvioni, Studj di Fil. rom., VII, p. 238. 

1913. Quant .R. s’en é apercéu (MS se ne); .R. is the object of the verb. 

Mussafia prints Mac., 1020 as follows: Quant li parenti Macario se ne 
aperceu (cf. Berta, 953, 980, 1419). Parenti is the subject and we could 
write s’en é (as I do here) or perhaps better se n’é, since the word division of 
the scribe is not lightly to be tampered with. But there are many cases 
of the omission of some form of the auxiliary essere, usually before the 
rhyme word; ef. the passages cited above and the far more striking cases, 
Berta, 766 (supply se sont), 1598 (soia); Orl., 454 (sont). Once, at least, in 
the interior of the verse: Ber. e Mil., 441 (fust.). Cf. Buovo of Udine, 228, 
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Zeit. f. rom. Phil., XI (supply s’est), and Rajna’s note; Roland of Venice IV, 
1390 (est), 4418 (s’est). Is any importance to be attached to these examples 
or are they mere accidents? Can a participle thus stand alone? Different 
word divisions would eliminate some of the difficulties (s’en é or se n’é instead 
of se ne). In Tobler, Panfilo (Arch. glott., X), 90 (p. 183), ke may be k’é as in 
our passage ne=n’é; cf. Panfilo, 148, 711, 719. The construction referred 
to by Tobler, Panfilo, p. 251, and in the glossary under si ge, belongs, I think, 
here. The use of the singular verb for the plural increases the ambiguity. 
This ambiguity may actually have resulted in the facultative suppression 
of the auxiliary. Omissions of the verb essere in its independent use are 
usually errors: here, 728, 796; Enf. Og., 519; Laurentian Buovo (in Rajna, 
Ricerche), 512; Meyer, Anseis, Zeit. f. rom. Phil., IX, 82, 141, 318; Aspre- 
mont, ibid., X, 173, 423 (cf. p. 54: “zu kurze verse”); Roland of Venice IV, 
1416. The measure of the verse proves that in many cases the scribe is at 
fault. The auxiliary avere seems to be omitted here, 47 (apendre, not 
pendre, is constantly used in our text: cf. 109, 298, 686); cf. 1436, etc.; Berta, 
62; Mac., 1267, 3225; Roland of Venice IV, 1387. So Panfilo, 302, la 
promessa [a] or l’a promessa. Compare Tobler, Vermischte Beitrage, [?, 
pp. 102 ff., 248 ff. On the omission of the auxiliary have in English, under 
certain circumstances, see Smith in Mod. Lang. Rev., V, p. 346. 

1914 ff. Change of person addressed, cf. Mac., 1168 ff. 

1929. wmo; see note to 383. Umo may be a scribal error for wma. 

1998. treve; I am not sure of the meaning of this word. It can hardly 
be treue=trou; perhaps=Old French treuve (see Godefroy, s.v.), possibly = 
treive. 

2002. vidi, unless an error for vide= perfect (is -i a possible ending in the 
3d sing. for the -i perfects as it certainly is for the -si perfects?), seems to 
be present with the not uncommon -i ending and umlaut from vedi to vidi, or 
the form may be due to influence of the perfect stem. 

2009. doli; the -i form seems impossible for a verb of the first conjuga- 
tion. A correction to dota or dote is perhaps necessary. But with -i of the 
fourth conjugation in the second person why should the first conjugation not 
be capable of borrowing -i in the third person also, especially when this -¢ 
appears in all the other conjugations (in the fourth regularly, in the -ere verbs 
sometimes, either phonetically—final -e >-i in some dialects—or by analogy) ? 
Cf. doti, 291, adori, 1007. 

2067. staire; cf. faire, 641, 2075, etc.; ai for a, in staire at least, is perhaps 
merely graphic. But we have a large number of words in which an 7, so 
far as I know unexplained, appears before r: coir, ‘heart,’ Zeit. f. rom. Phil., 
IX, p. 624 (Anseis); foire, ‘fodder,’ ibid., X, p. 391 (Hector); fuira, 
‘thieving,’ Proverbia (ibid., IX), 106b, 1336 (cf. Seifert, Glossar zu . . 
Bonvesin, s.v. fiuro); scuiro, ‘obscure,’ Keller, Barsegapé, p. 18 (see Seifert, 
op. cit., s.v. scurio); etc. Some of the words of this type are usually 
discussed under the caption of umlaut, or influence of an 7 in hiatus. 
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They may properly be considered in connection with the maitina, puitana 
problem. Lwuitano also belongs here. I have seen no satisfactory explana- 
tion of these last two classes. It is noteworthy that in almost all these 
words (in all that I have collected except speiro, Panfilo [Arch. glott., X], 
6; cf. spero, ibid., 5) we have a back vowel followed by a consonant which 
was pronounced far forward. Was the -2 originally merely a glide, a link 
between the back vowel and the consonant? Of course the words in which 
umlaut is apparent are to be separated from the rest. Speiro, even, may be 
due to the second person; so with many yerbs, also nouns and adjectives, 
e.g., fainti may explain fainte. But puitana cannot be so explained. 

2071. Trouan is to be corrected to Trojan (Troian). The references 
to Girardo au Frate in 19, 1108, to Agolan and Helmont in 21 ff., 1055, 
and here, 2071 seem to indicate that a version of Aspremont imme- 
diately preceded Ogier in the original of our compilation; cf. the sequence 
in the Reali. For Troian in Aspramonte (seventh book of the Reali) see the 
titols published by Michelant in Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Lit., XI, p. 308. Note 
the mention of Helmont and of the acquisition of Durandarda in the Orlan- 
dino, 469 ff., which immediately precedes our poem in the compilation. 

2083. asalter = exaltare; cf. Wiese, Altital. Elementarbuch, §34, and 
Mussafia, Reg. Fra. Paolino, p. 141. 

2091. Cf. Mac., 396-97 where, I don’t know why, the anacoluthon 
shocked Mussafia to such an extent that he supposed a corruption in the text. 

2094. d’es; Mussafia, Mac., 3566, n., suggests the correction del; cf. 
Orl., 33, n. Berta, 216 reads ces roman, 1657 ste roman. 

2107. On these four sons of Naime (here first counted among the twelve 
peers and said to have died at Roncevaux) see Thomas, Nouvelles Recherches 
sur 'Entr. d’Esp., p. 48. In 1161, 1638, the names of the four heroes, in 
later Italian poems of chivalry constantly named together and in one verse 
(cf. Rajna, La Materia del Morgante, Propugnatore, II, I, p. 244), already 
appear in the same verse. In MS XIII, Ive, Avolio, Belencer, and Oton are 
nowhere expressly stated to be names of the four sons of Naime. Later 
tradition (see Thomas and Rajna, loc. cit.) has it so. Therefore we may 
infer that this tradition was current in Italy much earlier, and that our 
compiler, in speaking of the four sons of Naime, as in this verse, presumed 
that his audience would have in mind the four heroes mentioned together 
in 1161, 1638. 


In preparing a study of the language of our compilation, the investi- 
gator will have a certain number of corrections to make in the parts already 
published and I have no doubt that he will correct in places the text which 
I here publish. 


The work of Mussafia was done with all the care and competence 
which that master everywhere displayed. A few inconsistencies will 
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be easily corrected, e.g., abes Mac., 530, 535, abés 533, 537 should be 
written without the accent; in vo[i]jr Mac., 2683, no[i]se 2336, 2635, 
alongside vor 1108, 3130, nosa 2628, 2713, the MS should be followed; 
cf. Mussafia’s note to Berta, 56. So in tro[ijs Mac., 796, 1966; cf. 
here 1624, 1635. Cf. also my note to 1188. I have suggested a 
few corrections to Mussafia’s editions in my notes. Here are a few 
more (all for Macaire) which I offer for what they are worth: 

23. Keep the MS reading: s’aiimes: se=ci (cf. p. xiv). 

94. adester (MS) might be kept; cf. 1319. 

226. di’car is doubtless a misprint for dicar (di¢ar). 

227. a ler; on p. v the editor insists upon this reading. Though the 
author is capable of such a barbarism as ler for le in the rhyme, aler would 
be satisfactory (cf. 242). 

731. darer not d’arer. 

901, note. voit=volet, questioned by Mussafia, occurs in Orl., 265 and 
perhaps here 136 (may=vadit): an analogical form, cf. oit, poit, soit Sapir, 
doit pat, 517. 

1047. no[-l], supplying the pronoun (?). There is a strong tendency to 
drop a final / in our MS; see Mussafia’s note to 600 and my note to 294. 

1529. note. With posoit, which Mussafia rejects, cf. stasoit sTABAT in 
Berta, 1044, 1165. 

3362. End quotation here. 

Subék’s edition of the Enf. Og. betrays some haste in composition. 
The editor would certainly have avoided some serious errors if he had read 
more carefully the portions of the MS previously published. I offer the 
following suggestions: 

46. Difficult; perhaps: Ne an que I’ posa la tera defenser. 

152, 203, ete. Cofre not Cofre. 

208, 319. & verdi heumi not aver di heumi. 

220. Read trois (tresque) en Valance. 

237. Keep the MS reading: devé=devaient. 

262. abrivé not abriné. 

359. Period should be at end of 359 not 360. 

363. Read esploite. 

439. como is probably a scribal error; ef. Mac., 2821, where Mussafia 
rightly corrects. 

495. Tant 6 in Dé not ot ’nde. 

525. deisi not deisi. 

564. Read: Anch é ’lo li Danois e li vestre scué! 

676. Elé not Ele; ef. my note to 168. 

713. Read e not é, and suppress the period at the end of the verse. 

778, 860. lo’ not lofi]; cf. Berta, 56, n. 
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780. colsa como no not colsa c’omo no. 


828. vecando (=vezando, vetando) not uecando; cf. Keller, Barsegapé, 
1750-51. 


930. It seems necessary to correct o to e; ef. my note on rubric after 
57, remark on Dainos, Enf. Og., 531. 

1166. Read la o or lao, certainly without the comma. 

1187. d’aquinton not da quinton. 

1276. Read enmelois or en melois; cf. my note to 977. 


Subdk’s footnotes seem to show that he has read the MS of the 
Enf. Og. with great care, and that he presents with accuracy all the 
variants. One thing, however, is surprising: in all other parts of 
the MS, the scribe carefully distinguishes French qi, etc., from Ital. 
qui, ete., writing almost invariably g- for the French words and qu- 
for the Ital. (cf. above, p. 2). No trace of this distinction is 
observable in the Enf. Og., where we have always qu-. It seems 
impossible that the editor be not here at fault. 


Barry CERF 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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STUDIES IN THE FORNALDARSOGUR NORDRLANDA 


I. THE HROMUNDAR SAGA GRIPSSONAR 


1. The MSS of the Hrémundar saga Greipssonar.—This saga, 
though its matter is indubitably old, is preserved only in paper MSS, 
none of which date back beyond the seventeenth century. As these 
MSS prove to be closely related one to another, the text afforded 
by acritical comparison of them can have presumably but little value 
as a substitute for the real production of the Icelandic saga-period. 
That this is the case has long been recognized; in fact Arni Mag- 
nisson himself expressed very clearly his conviction of the fact upon 
the margin of the original MS of the saga. 

The relationship of these MSS unfortunately has never been 
cleared up, which fact has left the date of an original, X, hitherto 
wholly problematical. Of the two printed editions Bjérner in his 
Nordiska Kémpadater (Stockholm, 1737) has simply reprinted the 
Stockholm MS, Holm. 67 fol. chart. (=b), which MS is a copy made 
by J6n Eggertsson in 1687 from some Copenhagen MS.' Rafn has 
similarly but less accurately reprinted? the Copenhagen MS, AM 
587b 4to chart.* (=a), giving a few variants from Bjérner’s edition 
(b’) and from another MS, AM 345 4to chart. (=c). This last MS 
bears at its close the date 1695 and in addition a note by J6n Jéns- 
son under date of 1703 that it was written by his father J6n Dérdar- 
son. The truth of this statement KAlund calls however into question 
(cf. Katalog, I, 580). The only attempt to make a critical collation 
of the MSS is that of Kélbing, the results of which are given in his 
Beitrdége zur vergleichenden Geschichte der romantischen Poesie und 
Prosa des Mittelalters (Breslau, 1876), 160f., 181 f. Kélbing calls 
attention to several other MSS, viz. (as d), AM 193e fol. chart. 
(formerly in Add. 3), which was mentioned already by Rafn. This 
is also in the hand of Asgeir Jénsson and is dismissed from consid- 


1 Cf. Gédel, Fornnorsk-isl. litt. ¢ Sverige, I, 206f.; Katalog dfver kongl. Bibliotekets 
fornisl. och fornnorska handskrifter, 199. 
?In his Fornaldarségur Norbdrlanda, II, 365-80 (Copenhagen, 1829). 


* The first four leaves of this MS are in the hand of Asgeir J6nsson, sc. Kalund, 
Katalog over den arnamagneanske handskriftsamling, I, 748. 
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eration by Kélbing as being nearly identical with c. As a matter of 
fact it is, as might be expected, almost exactly identical with a. 
He mentions further the important MS, AM 6016 4to chart., from 
the latter half of the seventeenth century (=e) and the Sloane MS 
4860 in the British Museum, which he characterizes as worthless. 
This leaves the MSS a, b, c, and e for comparison, and I have verified 
the failure of other late paper MSS in Copenhagen to contribute 
anything of value to the problem. Stockholm and Uppsala possess 
no other MSS of this saga. 

Of the four MSS just mentioned, e, of whose early history nothing 
is known, may be the oldest, and it is this MS upon whose margin 
Arni Magnisson has registered his opinion that the saga is merely a 
prose paraphrase of the corresponding rimur, the Griplur (“dr 
rimunum,” and again at close ‘‘/etta er tekid tir rimunum’’). Kél- 
bing (181 f.) regards the four MSS as independent of one another 
and postulates a common original Y. His reasons for refusing to 
consider a, b, or c as the original of this group of MSS are in the main 
valid enough. What he says of the form Lara for Kdra in a rests 
evidently upon Rafn’s error, not upon his own observations, for a 
contains not Lara, but Cara in agreement with the other MSS. That 
the form of capital used is the one familiar to us through the German 
script may serve to explain Rafn’s very careless mistake. It may 
be added that d uses the same form in the headings of the chapters 
(Cap.). The point brought out by K6élbing as disproving the depend- 
ence of a, b, c upon e, viz., that e omits hverju (Fas. II, 366:10), is 
on the other hand wholly incorrect. The hverju referred to must 
be the one in 366:20, as there is none in any MS in 366:10, and the 
fact of the matter is that a and c have here hverju while b and e have 
einu. There is here no textual error in any case, and the meaning 
in both is so nearly the same that the point is of very questionable 
value as a basis upon which to found manuscript relationships, espe- 
cially when unsupported by other facts. The reading einu is further- 
more confirmed by a comparison with the rimur (Griplur, I, 45). 
K6lbing has then in no sense disproved that a, b, and c may have 
originated from e. 

In the following table are given the general results of a collation 
of the four MSS, including from a complete list of variants all of 
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greater significance than the mere change of order of words or the 


suppression or addition of an unimportant particle. 


It may be 


said that the evidence of these minor variants is at no single point 
in contradiction to that of the more important ones. 
of pages and lines are from the printed text in Rafn’s Fornaldar- 
ségur Nordrlanda (Vol. II). 


The numbers 











Page and Line | a b c e 
|) Se | GorSum 4 Gérdum GérSum GérSum 
, Danmérk r x 
365: 16-17 Olafr konungr | Olafr konungr | Olafr nordr Olafr konungr 
austr vestr austr 
365:20....... herskip herskip skip herskip 
are réSt réSt styrdi réSi 
ee skal ek vil ek skal ek skal ek 
See mann fyrir mann fyrir Syrir mann fyrir 
366:20....... 4 hverju héggi | é einu héggi 4 hverju héggi | 4 einu héggi 
c . ee t t boi 4 pri 4 pri 
oo See vid & stafni vid & stafni vt stafni vid ¢ stafni 
oo: Se ee ere heldr enn heldr enn heldr enn 
rena kot- rena kot- rena kot- 
karla karla karla 
wt ee hann ma hann ma hit ma hann mé 
i) See Sregn bessa fregn bessa frdéségunna fregn bessa 
368:14-15....| fyrir framstaf- | fyrir framstaf- | fyrir stafni Syrir framstaf- 
ni ni fram nt 
eee VI IV III IV 
ol ee 4 biki af bikum af bikum af bikum 
eee steinar stokkar stokkar stokkar 
dd) datt fell datt datt 
ee lendar herSar lendar lendar 
370: 23-24 Gunnlés Gunnléd Svil6s Gunnléd 
a SPS dimmt myrkt dimmt dimmt 
OS a tria treysta triia tria 
pé goSir pykki | ........ bd gédir pykki | bé g6Sir pykki 
i eer CXXIV CXXXIV CXXIV CXXIV 
ok ee norsr til sins | heim norsr til sins | norsr til sins 
rikis rikis rikis 
Sree véra semd ySar semd véra semd véra semd 
> > Helgi Helgi enn frek-| Helgi Helgi 
ne 
ot Se ord bos ors or’ 
a, héfst tokst héfst héfst 
oe Halding Halding Hadding Halding 
se af lidi Hald- af ivi Hald- | ........ af lisi Hald- 
| ingja | ingja ingja 
ae | bektt kendi pekti pekti 
ae | Hréngvidi Hréngvidi Hréngvidi Hréngvidi 
brésur 
| sinum 
374: 27-28... .| ofan t | nidr 4 (j6rd- ofanivillinn | ofan i villinn 
ina) (véllinn 
| cancelled) 
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Page and Line | a b c € 
374:29.......| tokst | barst | tékst tokst 
oo ee | sud sverdit | like a (s6kk) |  ........ | like a. 


| hljép at hjél-| 
tum ofan 
hang®St | hang®i 





} 
ee | hang®i | hekk 
a | hrifjar 86 hrifjar | hrifjar 
375:28...... | svd svd hart at | sod | sud 
Oe See XIV XIV XVI | XIV 
376:27.......| Hagals Hagals ok Hagals Hagals 
konu hans 
997:26....... | lei’ lei veg | lei’ 
SS. es | Sviaveldi Sviaveldi Sviariki Sviaveldi 
oe ar | sky sky | ka sky 
ee, ae | menn menn | mjék menn 
Pre | munu munu | munum | munu 
Ee | Svanhvit Svanhvit sys- | Svanhvit | Svanhvit 
tur sina 








A consideration of the above details shows at once that e shares 
in all cases the majority (3 vs. 1) reading except in the unimportant 
case on p. 366:20, where it stands with b against a and c—but f by 
Asgeir Jénsson (cf. infra) agrees with it here, as do also the rimur— 
and 365:16-17, where it agrees with a, but 6b and c differ not only 
from it but also from each other. In none of these cases nor else- 
where can e be proven to show a copyist’s error in comparison with 
the other MSS preserved. From the internal evidence of the text 
the conclusion is practically inevitable that e is the original, of which 
a, b, and ¢ represent, directly or indirectly, copies, independent, to 
be sure, of each other. And there are not lacking other considera- 
tions, which tend to corroborate the evidence of the variants. In 
judging the MS begun by Asgeir Jonsson (a) it must be borne in 
mind that he is in general not noted for the faithfulness of his copies 
and that in this particular case his work may be tested by compari- 
son with his several other copies. For d is, as already remarked, 
from his hand, as is also another MS (f), Thott 1768 4to chart., in 
the Royal Library in Copenhagen. These 3 MSS (a, d, f) when 
compared point again to e as a common original, showing no direct 
relationship to b and c. Not only is that true, but a and d have 
even copied a supplementary remark found in e, wherein the writer 
states that his original was hardly legible and adds a note upon the 
topography of the saga, citing Magniis {i Laufdsi Olafsson as his 
authority. That c is a copy of e is pretty plain from the nature of 
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certain of its errors. In the case of 370:23-24, for example, one 
need only glance at the Gunlop of e to see how easily it might be 
taken for Svylop. Another case is even more striking: 378:20 c 
has ké for sky of the other MSS; the sk of e¢ is in this case a ligature, 
the staff of the k being slightly curved to the right above to indicate 
the s. That c shows Hadding for Halding of the other MSS is no 
proof that it antedates them, for it has the same plural, Haldingjar. 
The direct dependence of ¢ upon e is not so evident, but we have 
seen that the evidence of the text pointed unmistakably in this 
direction. It may be added that b has following the Hrémundar 
saga the Bragda-Olvis saga as ine. E contains only these two sagas 
in the order mentioned. In the other MSS considered the Bragda- 
Olvis saga is not present, and whatever may be the value of this 
saga (it has occurred to no one, so far as I know, to suppose it to be 
anything else than a paraphrase of the corresponding rimur), the 
few copies of it in existence evidently all go back to this same MS 
(AM 6016 4to). That MS b bears the statement that it was copied 
from a very old parchment (Copenhagen, 1687) need cause no 
misapprehension, for the statement appears to apply at most to 
the first four numbers of this large and varied collection,' or more 
likely only to the first (Stjornu-Odda draumr). Exactly the same 
statement is attached to AM 555h 4to chart. written by Arni Mag- 
niisson the year before (1686), which contains only the Stjornu-Odda 
draumr. About the actual possibility of all these MSS having been 
copied directly from e there is no means of judging so long as so little 
of the history of e is known. It might be stated that f also bears a 
date 1687 and was written apparently in Copenhagen. Even if it 
be necessary to assume in some cases lost intermediate copies, the 
general relationship would not thereby be materially affected. This 
relationship may be expressed simply thus: 


€ 


fF FX 


a XN 
Lif ~ 
LL7 +. e 


our text being then e. 


1 Sc. Arwidsson, Férteckning Sfver kongl. bibliothekets i Stockholm isldandska hand- 
skrifter, 91; Gibdel, Katalog, 196 f. 531 
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The establishment of e as the original of the MSS preserved is 
important because it disposes of the problem presented by the 
Danisms soddan, strax, etc., long since noted, in that they need not 
be carried farther back in the history of the text than the writing of 
é, i.e., than the last half of the seventeenth century. It is further 
important because it gives us a definite text to compare with the 
rimur for the purpose of ascertaining the mutual relationship of the 
two, and it puts us finally in a better position to judge of the worth 
of the supplementary statement appearing in this and two other 
copies (a and d) of the same saga. This statement in normalized 
modern Icelandic orthography reads as follows: “Su saga sem 
petta var eftir skrifad, vard naumlega lesin, og ei sem skiljanlegust um 
landa edur stada heiti sum; /é er bad vist ad rdda hér af Kéng Olafur 
muni verid hafa kéngur ad nafnbét t Danmerkurveldi einhverstadar 
par, sem ner grensad hefur vid Svipjéd, pri pd hefur Danmerkur- 
riki haft marga smdkénga, sem bevisast kann af fornum fredum. 
Svo skrifar stra Magnis 4 Laufdsi Olafsson, etc.” This Arni Mag- 
ntisson has branded with a “‘mendacium est” and he adds a reitera- 
tion of what he had already noted at the beginning: “jetta er tekid 
air rimunum,”’ i.e., he regarded the text as a paraphrase of the rimur 
(Griplur). Now the opinion of Arni Magnisson is entitled to 
respect, and Finnur Jénsson! still holds to this view of the relation 
of the saga to the rimur, though referring to Koélbing’s Beitrdge. 
But K6élbing contended that rimur and saga were independent of 
each other, both going back to an older saga version which he desig- 
nated as X, which the rimur reproduced much more faithfully. Now 
this is not inconsistent with the statement about the illegibility of 
e’s original, which is furthermore designated ‘‘saga.’’ Whether or 
not this view is correct remains to be tested by a renewed compari- 
son of the saga with the rfmur. 

As concerns the supplement it is further to be noted that it is 
(fide Dr. K&lund) in the same hand in which the saga is written, 
a hand from the latter half of the seventeenth century, not that of 
Magntis Olafsson (1573-1636), and that marginalia show it had 
been used by some one prior to its coming into Arni Magniisson’s 


1 Den isl. litt. hist. tilligemed den oldnorske (1907), 334; cf. Den oldnorske og oldisl. 
litt. hist., II (1901), 809. 
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possession. That it was written after an exceedingly poor original 
is apparent enough from the condition of its names alone, to say 
nothing of the rest of its contents. In this respect the statement 
of the supplement is credible enough and is in so far entitled to 
respect in spite of Arni Magnitisson’s annihilating comment. On 
the other hand, it is to be remembered that this MS (e) contains 
only one other saga, of which it appears also to be the original, and 
that this other saga is pretty certainly the paraphrase of the corre- 
sponding rimur. Can the “‘saga’’ in the supplement refer to the 
rimur (Griplur)? Or can we assume a paraphrase of earlier date, 
of which e is a poor copy? Against this supposition is only to be 
said that there is no other evidence of such and that mistakes of a 
mere copyist (apart from the names) cannot be demonstrated in e. 
Nor does the mention of Magntis Olafsson help to clear the matter 
up; rather the contrary. He has, as Dr. KAlund assures me, not 
written the MS, was in fact dead long before it was written, and 
there is nothing to indicate that he had written an original, of which 
it may be the mere mechanical copy, as MS a is of it. The “Svo 
skrifar” can only mean, as Dr. KAalund states, that this supplement, 
or perhaps merely the statement about the numerous petty kings 
in Denmark, rests upon some writing of his. But his published 
writings show no trace of such a statement.' The supplement must 
then be discarded, unless it be confirmed by unmistakable internal 
evidence, as Arni Magnisson recognized. 

2. The Hrémundar saga and the Griplur.—The rimur dealing 
with the story of Hrémundar Gripsson are commonly known as 
the Griplur, the title resting upon the authority of the rimur 
themselves (VI, 57, in J6nsson’s edition). They have been ascribed, 
though upon very slight and questionable evidence, to a poet 
known to have lived at the close of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, Sigurdur blindi.2 These rimur are 
preserved entire only in the MS AM 610c 4to chart. from the seven- 
teenth century in the hand of J6n Gissursson (Ké6lbing’s a).2 In 
addition to this there exist two fragments: AM 146a 8vo chart. 


1 For his works cf. Kalund's biographical sketch in Bricka, Dansk biografisk Lexikon, 
XII, 389 f. 

2 Sc. J.Dorkelsson, Om Digtningen pd Island ¢ det 15. og 16. Arhundrede, 296 f. 

* Kélbing calls the MS (Beitr., p. 159) incorrectly AM 110c. 
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from the first half of the seventeenth century written by J6n Finns- 
son (c of Kélbing),’ containing part of the first (str. 1-36) and of the 
last (str. 37 to end) rimur, and finally a Wolfenbiittel parchment 
(Guelf. Aug. 42 4to perg.) dating apparently from the time about 
1500? (Kollsbok), written probably by J6n kollr Oddsson (K6lbing’s 
B, Jénsson’s W), in which rimur I and II, 1-53, are lacking. The 
third fragment alluded to by Jén Porkelsson,? AM 603 4to perg., 
from the sixteenth century, seems unfortunately to have been lost.‘ 

These three MSS are according to Kélbing® independent of each 
other, the two former nearer related and pointing to a written 
original, the last evidently of oral descent from the same original 
(R), thus: 


R 
Ww a c 


Finnur J6énsson® appears to have accepted Kélbing’s judgment upon 
this point and follows in his edition’ in the main a, correcting in 
places from the others and by conjecture where only corrupt readings 
are furnished by the MSS. Satisfactory evidence of the oral rela- 
tionship existing between W and a is furnished among other things 
by the displacement of various strophes in the one as compared 
with the other. The following table will serve to indicate the rela- 
tions of the three MSS to each other with reference to transposed 
or failing stanzas. The detail is taken from Jénsson’s edition, the 
numbers of the stanzas being those of this text. The last column 
shows similar transpositions of the saga, so far as they can be demon- 
strated with certainty. 


1 He again misnames it (p. 160) AM 145a fol. 
2 Sc. Antig. Tidskr. (1849-51), 8 ff. 
3 Op. cit., 297. 
4 Sc. Kalund, Katalog over den arnamagneanske Handskriftsamling, II, 4. 
5 Op. cit., 182. 
* Fernir forntslenskir rimnaflokkar Kaupmh, (1896), III f. 
7 Op. cit., 17-42. 
8 Cf. J6nsson, op. cit., in apparat. 
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Rimur a Rimur c | Rimur W Sagae 
i carinsic ae jf -se«isssens § <..cecupabeoaa 
eae .”* ie eee after I, 36 
After I, 36. . | ae 060C CO OR peaeame Ble sees wees 
4 eee ES ere rn. Men re res before I, 37 
) aa Rrra ee ae rrr 
after ee A rbie Whaccase are OS {en merrier ree 
(lacking)...... .| panna eee (III, beginning | .......... 

stanza) 
ee errr ae III, 3, 4 after III, 26 
PE cackame  adesaoewes Ss ee arrears 
| BF , ee RS ee 
8 re eer rere Seem. 4b sacerncens 
sear Fuge ee aeeaee | Sener 
|. er errr tree gS A ee 
ee SN isha staat gS - A re 
vinta  -bcnanawasca . A. a aero 
Sc nee oidates pens 2. SS errr 
Ul 7a far ae weease. 2. *: Sa ere 
= aa rene after 111,29 |  .......... 
Pivesseeud Conve sealea A a ree 
RE hikesiweh «ieswesaiers 2% Se ere ee 
a ere A a ere 
after EE ee eee I Seen 
DMG ticisa ceankecean ok. a eee 
OS EE eee pre th. * a ere ere 
Sore Se gt | a rere 
8 A rene "ont, re rere 
DE Gikcivish 'panrcwand es "ne, BS Pree 
DP hnictavtcei  tsss0endeKs (ae 
III, 46 Bieeieed lc ccecncee «O)”~C™té<“(i—~*«‘«~it:*‘( mw wn 
after III, 47 
|) = (lacking) 

AAS: Ee re re III, 47 after III, 50 
IIL, OI Ee eee tt a eee 
DME ivukeae wskukawces ” i *  eeeeere 
EPA Grrr re eS 
Ff ae seer ee "ood i, i errr 
SS a See rere 4 5 eee 
2 Sa Seem 2. &. a er err 
DM Riacanted  ~wddcie aden 2 i are 
RE eke ake x kacksurdel an Ra a ae 
Diiccceeu <incuusuds (lacking) aa oars ae 
saul ° suyewemeceh V, 
Mec raxeGh 8 weeawernta Vv, 23, 24 before V, 5 
Ee, re eereeen (V, 27a) re 
(lacking) . . 1 AE a (V, es.  §§ i swheaebieae 
MRR ee teue) vas are aatiee 2 2 eee 
ACen, wxxiwalsinn ais ee rere 
. ) = ee eee ee VI, 11-13 after VI, 17 
Bert eey ee  ~aiieenicdaats after VI, 21 after VI, 20 
* See Geer error e gk SS ee 
_ tea PP egencyigue after VI,16 = | oss 
SRS? Creeper after VI, 18 after VI, 16 
WERE cctaak  “eamenesncce VI, 22, 23 after VI, 9 
, Se Be ere VI, 24 after VI, 21 
afte Se eee _.% SI, reer, 
(lacking)....... ; (VI, See ee: i weveususin 
matandiadeed 56... | VI, 5 i: = Si ier ene 
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Now besides these differences in the order of the stanzas there are 
very considerable variations in the readings, as may be seen by con- 
sulting J6nsson’s critical apparatus. Whatever may be said of these 
variants, the matter of the order of the stanzas can hardly be laid 
to the charge of careless copyists, but is, as Kélbing states, evidence 
sufficient of at least two different records of the orally transmitted 
rimur. This matter of oral transmission is one which must be espe- 
cially taken into consideration for the rimur, as indeed it must gen- 
erally for the older Icelandic literature, and the disposition of the 
stanzas in these different records of the Griplur is instructive for 
those who object for example to the “‘editing’’ of the Eddic poems. 
That such poems can remain through oral transmission for a long 
time intact and with surprisingly little change on the whole, is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the popular ballads of the Faroe 
Islands, whose case is in many ways analogous to that of the Ice- 
landic rimur.' But Kélbing is again guilty of a misstatement in 
asserting that c is more closely related to a. By consulting the 
above table one will note that the fragment of rima I in c shows two 
deviations from a in the order of stanzas, while the other fragment 
from the close shows likewise two deviations, exactly agreeing, how- 
ever, with W. As this is the only portion which can be compared 
with W the agreement is complete so far as comparison can be made. 
If the variant readings in this portion be compared, it will be noted 
further that c in the great majority of cases corresponds exactly 
with or is at least nearer W. The inference that c is a copy of W 
or at least a lineal descendant of it through now lost connecting links 
would be natural enough, nor is there much in the variants to contra- 
dict such an assumption. When in VI, 38.3 Jénsson puts renn from 
this MS in the text in preference to the reading enn of the other two, 
his choice is at least open to question. More serious is VI, 44.3 
where W has hondum (i.e., héndum) for honum of the other two (but 
this so slight mistake of W might have been corrected independently 
by c or an intermediate copy), VI, 46.4 where Jénsson gives the 
preference to c’s gramnum over a’s granum and W’s jarnum, and in 
the manséngr VI, 57.2 where all three MSS show widely varying 
readings and W lacks the end-rhyme and is in so far inferior to c. 
If these few considerations be sufficient proof that c is not descended 


1 Sc., e.g., my Hdlfssaga ok Hdlfsrekka (1909), 56 ff. 
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in a direct line from W, they in no wise affect our conclusion that 
these two MSS are very closely related indeed and are at most to 
be referred back to a common original which was widely different 
from a. The relationship of these three MSS would then be 
expressed thus: 

R 
a — 


R} Rk? 





a 


where R! and R? represent different records of the orally transmitted 
rimur, R' much the better and presumably then the earlier. 

In the light of these facts the saga must be considered and I can 
here refer to the close comparisons of saga and rimur which Kélbing 
offers, to which I shall have comparatively little to add. It may 
be said at the outset that the presumption is entirely against the 
saga as showing the original, and in fact Kélbing shows at all points 
that the rimur have the better version. Only the very obvious con- 
clusion that the saga is a wretched paraphrase of the rfmur, as Arni 
Magniisson had suspected, he seems to have been unwilling to draw. 
The very principle upon which Kélbing works? is in itself open to 
criticism, at least if taken too literally. While it is true that the 
rimur have a general tendency to borrow their material from older 
sagas and to convert it into metrical form without substantial 
changes, the idea is to be guarded against that the relationship 
between metrical version and prose original is essentially other 
than in the mediaeval literature generally. As a matter of fact the 
rimur show various stages of adaptation up to the entirely original 
SkfSarfma, which is in its treatment of older material wholly inde- 
pendent of any prose version. The problem of the source of the 
rimur and their composition and style is in each particular case an 
individual one, as it is in literature generally. The rima is by no 


1 Op. cit., 161 ff. 2 Op. cit., 139. 
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means, cannot from the nature of the case be, a purely mechanical 
production, like the copy of a MS, and Kélbing’s statement that 
the rima often follows its prose original word for word needs testing 
before being used as a working principle. As a matter of fact, it is 
particularly hard to see how a production of so complicated a struc- 
ture as the Icelandic rima with its essentially exact metrical con- 
struction, its end-rhyme (in many cases it also shows assonance 
[hending] within the line itself after the manner of the Scaldic poetry), 
its alliteration, its kennings, and its poetic heiti could by any possi- 
bility follow word for word a prose original. If there be any very close 
word-for-word correspondence the a priori probability would favor 
the contrary relationship, viz., that the prose version is a paraphrase 
of the metrical. But each case, as has just been said, must be con- 
sidered individually in the light of all the facts bearing upon it. 
The points which Kélbing makes for the inferiority of the Hrémundar 
saga are in addition to the corrupt condition of its names the 
fact that it has no visur, whose presence in their original the rimur 
plainly bear witness to (162 ff.), that it omits much which is essen- 
tial to the sense and which cannot be a new creation of the rimur 
(164 ff.), and that it transposes often greater or less portions in a 
manner not in accordance with the general sense of the whole, whereas 
the rfmur (a) in such places generally give the order to be expected 
(167 ff.). This last weakness of the saga is especially noticeable 
in the interpretations of the dreams in VI. Now the first three 
considerations may in case of necessity be laid to the charge of the 
nearly illegible MS which the saga mentions as its original. The 
introduction of Danisms might be explained in the same way. But 
the transposition of portions of the text cannot be explained in this 
way, whereas we have already seen in the case of W how easily 
stanzas of the orally transmitted rimur may fall into other than their 
proper places, a fact familiar to the students of popular ballads and 
other poetry taken down from popular oral sources. This is then 
another factor strongly indicating the origin of the Hrémundar 
saga as an abstract of a poor copy of the Griplur. It may be added 
that K6lbing finds nothing in the saga which forms in any way an 
addition to the rimur or points to its having at any point an older 
reading. It remains to note, so far as may be, whether these trans- 
positions correspond to those noted in the case of W (and so far as 
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preserved, of c) or whether they indicate still a third record of the 
orally transmitted rimur. As the saga is so brief and omits so much, 
it is not at all points easy to determine exactly the order of stanzas 
upon which it rests, but in many cases the facts are so clear as to 
admit of no doubt. Such certain cases are noted in the fourth 
column of the table given above, from which it may readily be 
observed that the saga does not correspond exactly either with the 
a or the We version, although showing plainly enough the transposi- 
tion of stanzas in its original. So far as can be observed, it appears 
to lie a bit nearer the latter version, and various readings tend to 
confirm this evidence of the order of the stanzas, e.g., I, 25 S and c 
austr, a norér; I, 26 S and c eyland, a annes; V, 17 S and W fjértdn, 
a fimtdn. It is entirely conceivable that the saga may have origi- 
nated directly or indirectly from the lost MS of the Griplur in AM 
603 4to memb., and this is all the more likely as this is the only 
one of the MSS of the Griplur known to have contained both these 
rimur and the Bragda-Olvis rimur (Olvis rimur ens sterka), the source 
of the only other saga associated with the Hrémundar saga in its 
original MS. It seems unnecessary to bring forward further proof 
of the fact that the Hrémundar saga is valueless, or at the most of 
very slight value toward establishing a critical text of the rimur; 
the space already used for this proof is perhaps all too great in view 
of Professor Jénsson’s renewed insistence upon the fact. But 
KG6lbing’s contentions had never been met, and so long as that was 
the case, a definite and satisfactory conclusion was impossible. In 
the light of that fact a careful revision of the whole matter may be 
justified, especially as it forms the necessary introduction to any 
critical study of the legendary content of these productions. The 
relationship of the texts preserved would then be expressed thus: 
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where § represents the original MS (e) of the saga. Now if W dates 
from about 1500, as supposed, and its original, R*, shows already 
the order of the stanzas very poorly preserved, i.e., if it is an appar- 
ently later record than R', which itself shows some such transposi- 
tions, then the original composition of R must go pretty well back 
into the fifteenth century, which makes it improbable that it was 
the work of the poet Sigurdur blindi (born 1450-60 according to 
J6n Dorkelsson).! The statement that it was rests upon so little 
authority” that it has no weight against this internal evidence and 
we may accordingly neglect it altogether, as does F. Jénsson.* 

3. The Hrémundar kvedi.—MS AM 723b 4to chart.‘ includes 
(III) a collection of three poems, bearing the cover-label “‘Gémul 
quedi.”” The MS dates from the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and is in the hand of Arni Magntsson. The separate titles 
of the three kvzdi are: (1) “Qvaedi af Sturlaugi Starfsama,” (2) 
“Quvedi af Rollant Riddara,” (3) “Qvedi af Hromundi Grips syne.” 
The last in the orthography adopted by Jénsson for the rimur 
reads as follows: 


Kvedi af Hrémundi Gripssyni 
1. Hérskal renna redan Tyrs tir réma sal 
um Gripsson Pann, sem gjérdi strid med brandi, 
garpinn horska heiOra skal. 


2. Hrémund nefna héldar Pann, sem hreysti er 1é5, 
{ syS5ri Svipj65 seima Tyr ad bygdi 
rikur og mildur ranni ré9. 


3. Ollum var s4 ettum stzrdur drva grér, 
margan sigur milding vann hinn snjalli, 
s4 fékk rid orma sker. 


1 Om Digtningen pd Island i det 15. og 16. Arhundrede, 278. 


2 Sc. Halfdan Einarsson, Sciagraphia historiae literariae islandicae, Havniae 1777 
(2d ed. as Hist. lit. isl., Havniae et Lipsiae 1786), 87; cf. J. Porkelsson, op. cit., 296. 


3In a second edition of the Griplur (Rimnasa/fu, 351 ff., 1909-10) Finnur J6énsson 
calls attention to another MS containing these rimur, a new accession of the Arnamag- 
nwan collection, Accessoria 22 (=d). In the order of its strophes it is independent of 
the other MSS and evidently goes back to still a fourth record of the orally transmitted 
rimur (R*). 


4 Se. KAlund, Katalog, II, 152 f. 
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4, Olaf nefna ftar Pann med Aegis d¥r, 
K6éngurinn hélt 4 kélgustridan vidir, 
Hrémund fylgdi hjérva Tyr. 


5. K&ri og Orndlf karskir véru kéngi med, 
Viking Hréngvid virdar fundu ad kvéldi; 
vid Ira l4dir er bad sked, 


6. Fullhugarnir féru 4 méts vid fylkir Pann, 
fregir bredur fjérinu sinu t” ndu; 
s4 m4 hrésa sigri, er vann. 


7. Hrémund frekni hefur sig upp 4 Hréngvids skeid, 
Kylfu stéra kappinn haf4i { hendi, 
{ héfud 4 berserk hratt hin reid. 


8. Sé4 hét Helgi, er hefna vildi hlyra sinn; 
Hrémund greddi hann har®la éfyrirsynju, 
hans munu bredur bida af pin. 


9. I viking lag®ist vella Tyr med vaskan her, 
suour { Valland seggir komu ad hausti; 
{ Prdins haug a5 Pegninn fer. 


10. Mistiltein hid mzta sverd ad milding fékk, 
af né6oru béli négan audinn hafdi, 
med drengskap sinum deyddi hann rekk. 


11. Hann valdi gull en verndar burt, sem vel m4 tj4, 
einginn mdtti hans auranzg@ir telja; 
gékk hans fregd um grund og sja. 


12. Kéngsins systir klén og ung skal koma vid 69, 
seggir nefna Svanhvit hringa Hildi, 
si var be6i bjért og rid5. 


13. Til Hrémunds feldi hin elsku eim og dstar hug, 
beggja hjértun blikast Pann veg leingi, 
einhver mun Pvi aka 4 bug. 


14. Bildur og V6li bé®ir pjéna budlung Feir, 
Hrémund regu hratt vid kénginn dfra, 
ress mun gjalda Porna Freyr. 


15. Burt dr rfki budlung var6 fyrir benastad, 
kéngi gjérSist stérlega strid til handa, 
héldar reyndu hjalta nad. 
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Svanhvit bidur b4 Hrémund fylgja hjérva Tyr, 
skjaldarbénd gaf slikju hrundin fréma, 
hann hart 4 méti Helga snjr. 


Halding kéngur Helga fylgdi { hrevar tafn, 
hann var manna mestur 4 svenskri grundu, 
honum fannst ei nema Hrémund jafn. 


Sé hét Blindur, er buSlung fylgdi brigduteitt, 
vissi hann alt, hvad vard { bessu landi, 
aldri kom honum évart neitt. 


b4 ré0 hefjast Hildar hregg med hélda pjé3, 
Atta bredur ddlings gjérdu ad falla, 
Hrémund bar { hjarta mé63. 


Gripsson allvel gékk { strid, sem greinir fr4, 
skjaldarbénd hann skjétlega af sér lagdi, 
vid Helga gjérdi hart a3 rja. 


Gabbi tréi Gripsson Pvi sem gjérdi f1j65; 
Helgi hinn frekni hopadi hvergi tr tafni, 
vist 4 Hrémund vakti bl63. 


. Helga 6%ling hitti skjétt med heiptarsnid, 


é6vigur vard érva bundurinn frémi; 
Hadding flyr med halft sitt lid. 


. Sverdid misti semdarmadur vid séra fund; 


Voli 1ét { Veenir brandinn sékkva, 
aptur fékk 4 érlégs stund. 


Hagall greddi hegt med listum hreystimann; 
Blindur leitar bee®i um land og eyjar, 
gaurinn hvergi Gripsson fann. 


25. Blind og Hadding dreyma gjér@u drjigt til hans, 


Hrémund bjést pé6 hefndir heim ad vinna, 
reir fréttu ei fyrr til fregdarmanns. 


. Hrémundur feldi Hadding h4 med hreystigrein, 


é6vinum sinum eyddi burt tr landi, 
metan hafoi hann Mistiltein. 


. K6ngsins systur kappinn fékk med kurt og d43, 


seima lundurinn settist einn ad rfki, 
seggurinn vardi Svenska 145. 
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28. Orva gautur allvel unni audar N4, 
syni og detur sin 4 millum gatu, 
Par mun synt ad segija fra. 


29. Kved eg ei leingur bennan patt, pvi prytur 63; 
Berlings ferjan brotni Hars vid minni, 
byrgist aptur Bodnar slé65. 


That this poem goes back to a source prior to the rimur is unlikely 
enough, nor need Arni Magniisson’s label be interpreted as indicating 
such a conclusion on his part. That he considered it on the other 
hand as of greater literary worth than the Hrémundar saga Greips- 
sonar is evident from the label and the glosses upon the respective 
MSS. And a comparison shows readily that the kvzdi is not based 
upon the preserved saga. Take for example the names: the oft- 
recurring Gripsson stands out at once in contrast to the Greipsson 
of the saga. Notice further Hadding (stanzas 22, 25, 26) though 
17, it must be confessed, shows the Halding of the saga. As a matter 
of fact the kvi is not at all points in agreement with the rimur. 
Stanza 2 places Hrémund’s home in southern Sweden, the rimur 
apparently regard him as living in the kingdom of Olafur, viz., 
Hordaland in Norway.' The conflict with the viking Hréngvid 
took place according to the kvz@i (st. 5) on the coast of Ireland; but 
the rimur (I, 25) make this contest take place at the Elfarsker (the 
islands at the mouth of the Gétaelf below the present city of Géta- 
borg), and the saga has corrupted the same name to Ulfasker (Fas. 
II, 365). The kvdi brings in Blindur entirely prematurely (st. 18), 
as he has nothing to do with the fight. In the rimur he does not 
appear until the time of Hrémund’s reconvalescence at the house 
of Hagall (V, 35a, 36). Otherwise the correspondence is close 
enough, the kvxdi giving merely a very condensed catalogue of 
events, adding nothing to the account in the rimur and of course 
omitting unimportant details. Even the important part played 
by Kéra in the contest and her tragic death is lacking. 

This poem is in all probability a work of the period of revival of 
Icelandic interest in the older literature, i.e., of the seventeenth 


! The saga has corrupted Héréum to Gérdum, which should mean Gardarfki (Russia). 
Rafn’s Denmark is taken from MS a of the saga, which had taken it into the text from 
the supplementary conjecture of its original, e. 
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century, is based upon the account of the rimur, but seemingly from 
memory of this account, or, like the saga, from a bad copy of the 
same. In the opinion of Arni Magntisson it was apparently older 
than the saga, but as the two are mutually independent of each 
other, there is no means of proving the fact. As the only MS is in 
the hand of Arni Magniisson, it is possible enough that he wrote it 
down from memory, but it would seem that he did not know the 
author, nor is there much prospect of demonstrating who it may 
have been. The Hrémundar kvzdi contributes little of value to our 
investigation of the literary material of the Griplur, but as a speci- 
men of the treatment accorded by Icelanders of the seventeenth 
century to old themes from the heroic legend, it is, I trust, not 
unworthy of publication. 


A. LeRoy ANDREWS 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 








BENIVIENI’S “ODE OF LOVE” AND SPENSER’S “FOWRE 
HYMNES” 


Jerome Benivieni’s Canzona della Amore celeste et divino was 
published about 1488. Benivieni was a disciple of Marsilio Ficino, 
and his Ode was based on Ficino’s neo-Platonic commentary on 
Plato’s Symposium. To the Ode itself, Benivieni’s friend Pico della 
Mirandola contributed an elaborate commentary, treating the poem 
as a summa of Platonism, as reconstructed by the Florentine cenacle. 
So advertised, the Ode with its critical apparatus went through a 
number of editions, and became internationally celebrated. Pico 
himself regarded it as a complement to Cavalcanti’s famous ode 
beginning Donna mi prega; and failing to perceive any doctrinal 
difference, held Cavalcanti’s ode to have dealt with profane, 
Benivieni’s with sacred, love. In fact, however, each poet treated 
love of both kinds, but Cavalcanti in the light of Aristotle inter- 
preted by Averroes, Benivieni in the light of Plato interpreted by 
Ficino after Plotinus. 

The influence of Florentine neo-Platonism upon Spenser, and 
especially upon his “Fowre Hymnes,” has been generally recog- 
nized, and recently summarized.' “The most probable channels 
of this influence,” says Miss Winstanley, ‘‘were Marsilio Ficino and 
Giordano Bruno.” In the light of the evidences presented in the 
following notes, however, it would appear that the direct “channel” 
was Benivieni, although no doubt Spenser knew Ficino and Bruno 
as well. The term ‘‘Hymne’”’ is used by Spenser in the sense of the 
Greek—song or paean in honor of a god or hero, especially as colored 
philosophically in the so-called “‘Orphic Hymns,” or téXeTax, hymns 
of initiation into the mysteries of the Hellenic religion. In this 
sense, the ‘‘Fowre Hymnes”’ exactly correspond to the philosophic 
canzoni of Cavalcanti and Benivieni. The term itself Spenser may 
have taken directly from the Greek, or have borrowed from Ron- 
sard, by whom it had been shortly before revived. 


1 The Fowre Hymnes, ed. by Lilian Winstanley, Cambridge (Eng.), 1907. 
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The two original ‘‘ Hymnes in Honour of Love,” and “‘of Beautie,”’ 
taken together, suggest briefly the dialectic ascent from sensual to 
intellectual love as it is developed in Benivieni’s Canzone, only 
Spenser’s plan of two separate paeans causes some repetition and 
rearrangement. Broadly speaking, the first ‘“‘Hymne” carries the 
dialectic course only as far as the fifth grade of love,' that is to 
Intellectual Beauty as realizable by the mind in its individual and 
temporal nature; the second “Hymne,” however, rises in brief sug- 
gestion to the sixth and—short of the mystical “ecstasy’’—last 
grade. Both Spenser and Benivieni barely hint at the seventh grade, 
in which the soul is merged with God. Spenser is less austerely 
systematic than Benivieni, introducing—at times from Pico’s 
commentary—much didactic and illustrative matter; and he hints 
in the beginning and end of each ‘‘Hymne”’ at his own very present 
experience as a scorned lover. Spenser as usual is not content to 
ride one Pegasus at a time; and so often spurs 

Forse di 14 dal destinato corso 


of his model; yet we can, if I mistake not, “without an hound” 
Benivieni’s fine Italian footing trace. 

The two later ‘‘Hymnes” purge away all suggestion of romantic 
love, and develop at length the four higher grades of the soul’s 
reascent to God. Thus the ‘“Fowre Hymnes” really constitute 
one complete doctrinal poem. Benivieni’s neo-Platonism is har- 
monized with Calvinism. The third “Hymne” presents the man- 
Christ as the exemplar of the moral service of true love; the fourth 
“Hymne” promises the God-Christ as the mystic reward of the true 
lover. ‘“‘Sapience,” the promised “bride” of the soul, represents 
the God-Christ in the distinct, yet mystically identical, person of 
the Holy Ghost, conceived as feminine, as the gnostics had conceived 
the Pneuma, or Holy Spirit, and given the place and function of 
the Venus-Urania of the neo-Platonists. ‘Sapience”’ is given the 
external trappings of the glorified Virgin; but of course the Cal- 
vinist Spenser cannot identify the Virgin, mother only of the body 


of Christ, as . : , 
; the soveraine dearling of the Deity.” 
1 See notes to Benivieni’s Ode, stanzas vii—viii. 
? Fuller proofs of this interpretation of the ‘‘Fowre Hymnes”’ I have developed 
elsewhere, but not at present in print. 
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In 1655 Thomas Stanley translated for his History of Philosophy 
Benivieni’s Ode, and selections from Pico’s commentary. Stanley’s 
translation, in octosyllabic couplets, is fluent and easy, but hardly 
attempts to render the subtler meanings of the original. 


ODE OF LOVE 


ComPosEeD BY JEROME BENIVIENI, FLORENTINE CITIZEN, ACCORDING TO THE 
MIND AND Ovunen oF PLATONISTS 


Stanza I! 

Amor, dalle cui man sospes’el Love, from wiiose hands suspended 
freno hang the reins 

Del mio cor pende, et nel cui sacro. Unto my heart, who in his high empire 
regno 

Nutrir non hebbe ad sdegno Scorns not to feed the fire 

La fiamma che per lui gid in quel By him enkindled in me long ago, 
fu accessa, 

5 Muove la lingua mia, sforza l’in- Would move my tongue, my faculties 

gegno inspire 

Ad dir di lui quel che l’ardente To tell what my enamored breast 
seno retains 

Chiude; ma il cor vien meno, Of him; but courage wanes, 

Et la lingua repugna 4 tanta im- My tongue to utter such high things 
presa, is slow, 

Ne quel ch’en me pud, dir ne far Balks at the burden, nor excuse can 
difesa; show; 

10 Et pur convien che’l mio concetto And yet my message it must needs 

esprima: impart, 

Forza contro ad maggiorforzanon Strength against greater strength avail- 
vale. ing nought. 





Ll. 1-8. The poet is given the impulse and the inspiration to reveal the nature 
of Intellectual Love, by which all his desires are governed, of which his soul has remi- 
niscence, and to which he evermore aspires. 





1[ Footnote to Stanza I] 

Cf. Spenser, ‘‘ Hymne in Honour of Love,” ll. 1 ff.: 
Love, that long since hast to thy mighty powre 
Perforce subdude my poore captivéd hart, 
And, raging now therein with restlesse stowre, 
Doest tyrannize in everie weaker _— 
Faine would I —_— to ease my bitter “smart 
By any service I might do to thee, 
Or ought that else might to thee pleasing 7 


Onely I feare my wits, enfeebled late, 
nroneh the sharpe sorrowes which thou hast me bred, 
shoul faint, and words should faile me to relate 
The wondrous triumphs of thy great godhed. 
But, if thou wouldst vouchsafe to overspred 
Me with the shadow of thy gentle wing, 
I should enabled be thy actes to sing. 
Cf. also ‘‘Hymne‘of Heavenly Beautie,”’ ll. 6-7: 
I faine to tell the things that I behold, 
But feele my wits to fail, and tongue to fold. 
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Ma perché al pigro ingegno amor 
quell’ale 

Promesso ha, con le qual nel cor 
mio in prima 

Discese, benché in cima, 

153Credo per mai partir, dalle sue 

piume 

Fa nido, quanto el lume 

Del suo vivo splendor fia al cor 
mio scorta 

Spero aprir quel che di lui ascoso 
hor porta. 
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Since Love has promised to my slug- 
gish thought 

Those wings wherewith he entered 
first my breast, 

Therein on high to nest, 

And thence, methinks, now never to 
take flight,— 

So in the guiding light 

Of his live glory I may still disclose 


What of him privily my spirit knows. 


Stanza IT! 


Io dico com’amor dal divin fonte 
20 Dell’ increato ben qua git s’in- 
fonde; 
Quando in pria nato, et donde, 
Muov’ el ciel, l’alme idforma, e’l 
mondo regge; 
Come poi ch’entro alli human cor 
s’asconde, 
Con qual et quanto al ferir dextr’ 
et pronte 
25 Armi, e levar la fronte 
Da terra sforz’al ciel humana 
gregge; 
Com’arda, infiammi, 
et con qual legge 
Quest’al ciel volga, et quello ad 
terra hor pieghi, 


advampi; 


I tell how Love from its celestial source 

In Primal Good flows to the world of 
sense; 

When it had birth, and whence, 

That moves the heavens, refines the 
soul, gives laws 

To all; in men’s hearts taking residence, 


With what arms keen and ready in 
resource, 

It is the gracious force 

Which mortal minds from earth to 
heaven draws; 

How it may light, warm, burn; and 
what the cause 

One love may earthward bend, one 
heavenward bear, 





Ll. 12-18. Love condescending to the soul, by the same act draws the soul 


upward to itself. 


The object of Intellectual Love is Absolute Truth, to which, so 


far as he is able to follow Love's leading, the poet may attain. 


L. 14. 


On high: To indicate the higher, or intellectual, faculties. 


Ll. 19-26. The poet will follow in his exposition the descent of Love from God 
through various intermediaries to the human soul, and then retrace its ascent back 


again to God by several grades. 


Ll. 27-28. Carnal love, which we share with the brutes; intellectual love, which 
we may share with the Angels; human love, which is a mixture of carnal and intellectual 


love. 





1 [Footnote to Stanza II] 





Cf. Spenser, ‘‘Hymne in Honour of Love," ll. 22 ff.: 


Come then, O come, thou mightie God of Love 
feeble breast inspire 
ndled of thy fire. 
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BENIVIEN!’s “OpE oF LOVE” 


Hor infra questi dua l’inclini et 
fermi. 
30 Stanche mie rime et voi languidi 
e ’nfermi 
Versi, hor ch’en terra sia che per 
voi preghi! 
Si che a pid giusti prieghi 
Del’ infiammato cor 
Apollo; 
Troppo aspro giogo el collo 
35 Preme: Amor, le promesse penne 


s’inclin’ 


5 


A third sustain midway ’twixt earth 


and heaven. 

My feeble rhymes, and ye lame and 
uneven 

Verses, for you may there be some to 
care, 


So that to worthier prayer 
Of kindled heart Apollo may incline; 


Too heavy for neck of mine 
The yoke: O Love, on my weak wings 





hor porgi bestow 
All’ ale ’nferme, et il camin cieco The promised pinions, and the blind 
scorgi! way show! 
Stanza IIT* 
Quando dal vero ciel converso, When from true heaven deflected, ra- 
scende diance flows 


Nell’ angelica mente el divin sole, 


To mind angelic from the highest Sun, 
Che la sua prima prole 


And to that first-born one 





L. 33. Apollo: The poet has already invoked Love to be his guide: through 
loving he will have intelligence of Love. He invokes Apollo that he may express this 
intelligence with eloquence. 


Stanza III: How love is awakened in the spirit of the first created Angel by 
contemplation of the celestial Venus, that is to say, of the Ideas emanating from the 
One Truth, which is God. 

Ll. 37-46. The angelic mind is the first emanation from God, or perfect Unity; 
this mind contains implicitly the archetypal Ideas, which are made explicit to it by 
the illumination of God’s love and the ever-growing desire for self-explication kindled 
and fed by that illumination. 

L. 37. True heaven: The perfect unity of God, in and for itself. 

L. 38. Highest Sun: God. 





1 [Footnote to Stanza III) 

Ll. 48-52. Cf. Spenser, ‘‘ Hymne in Honour of Love,” 64-65. 

Ll. 52-54. Cf. ibid., 50-54. The prima prole, or angelica mente, or Logos, Spenser 
in the ‘‘Hymne of Heavenly Love” (ll. 29-35) identifies, after St. John, with Christ, 
God's “eldest sonne and heire’’ and “‘firstling of his joy." The Holy Ghost, or 

that third from them derived, 
Most wise, most holy, most almightie Spright, 
(ibid., ll. 38-39) 
is here the Christianized equivalent of Benivieni’s alma (1. 75). In the “Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie,"’ ‘‘Sapience,’’ the Wisdom of the Angelic Mind, is identified at once 
with the celestial Venus, and with the Holy Ghost. Ficino had already indicated the 
former identification. ‘‘Since,”’ he says (Comm. Symp. Plat.,*II, vii), ‘‘the Angelic Mind 
has being, life, and intelligence, they [the Platonists] call its Being, or Essence, Saturn; 
its Life, Jove; its Intelligence, Venus.”’ The analogy with the Christian Trinity is 
obvious. The vero ciel (1. 37) is indicated by Spenser in the ‘‘Hymne of Heavenly 
Love,” ll. 57-60. 
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40 Sotto le vive frondi illustra e’n- 
forma,— 
Lei, ch’el suo primo ben ricerca et 
vuole 
Per innato disio che quell’ accende, 


In lui reflessa prende 
Virtua, che’l ricco sen depinge et 
forma. 
45 Quine’el primo disio che lei tras- 
forma 
Al vivo sol dell’increato luce, 
Mirabilmente alhor s’incende e ’n- 
fiamma 
Quell’ ardor, quell’ incendio et 
quella fiamma, 
Che dalla oscura mente et dalle 
luce 
50 Presa dal ciel, reluce 
Nella angelica mente, e’] primo et 
vero 
Amor, pio desidero 
D’inopia nato et di richezza al- 


Beneath the living leaves gives light 
and form,— 

This, which its first good longs to look 
upon 

By natural desire which from that 
glows, 

To that, reflected, owes 

Power to define its each embosomed 
form. 

That first desire then which would it 
transform 

Into living sun of uncreated light, 

Marvellously enkindles and takes fire: 


That heat, that glow, that flaming of 
desire, 

Which from the dark mind and the 
radiant might 

Of heaven has now made bright 

The mind angelic, is the first and true 


Love, the desire due 
Born then of Want and Wealth when 





hora of the skies 

Che di se il ciel facea, chi Cypri She was conceived, whom Cyprus glori- 
honora. fies. 

L. 40. The living leaves: According to Diotima, in Plato’s Symposium, Love 








was born in the Garden of Jove, on Venus’ birthday, of Poros (Wealth) and Penia 
(Want). ‘“‘The Garden of Jove,’’ explains Ficino (In convivium Platonis de amore 
commentarium, Orat. VI, cap. vii), “‘signifies the fecundity of the angelic essence, in 
which, when there descends Poros, i.e., the radiance of God, to union with Penia, 
i.e., the Want which has been before in the Angel, Love is born.” Following out 
the figure of the Garden, Benivieni means by ‘“‘living leaves’’ the archetypal Ideas 
themselves, which, fostered by Love, are conceived as growing out of the angelic 
mind itself. 

L. 42. Natural (innato) desire: Before the mind is illuminated—before, so to 
speak, it is self-conscious—the desire which is to govern its whole being is only potential; 
yet once this desire is called into actuality, it is recognized as natural, and no mere 
accident. 

L. 45. Transform: The desire of the lover is to become one with the beloved. 
The ideal aspiration of the Angelic mind is to become one with God, that is, to attain 
to the Idea of its Ideas, the Unity behind its Diversity. 

L. 48. Dark mind... . radiant might of heaven: Cf. notes above, ll. 40, 42. 
The dark mind, in which Ideas are still implicit only, is the Want (1. 53); the radiant 
might of heaven is the Wealth (1. 53), of which Love is born. 

Ll. 53-54. Love and Beauty (Venus), the object of love, must be born at one 
and the same time, since they imply one another; yet since Beauty (Venus) occasions 
Love, Venus is described not only as older, but as the mother of Love. 
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Stanza IV! 
55 Questi perché nell’amorose brac- This love, for that he on the amorous 
cia breast 
Della bella Cyprignain primanac- Of the fair Cyprian at the first has lain, 
que, 
Sempre seguir li piacque To follow still is fain 


L’ardente sol di sua bellezza viva. The starry splendor of her fairest face. 
Quinc’el primo disio che’n noi si Hence our first stirrings of desire attain 


giacque 
60 Per lui di nuova canapé s’allaccia, Through him an object newly mani- 
fest; 
Che l’honorata traccia And sharing his high quest, 
Di lui seguendo, al primo ben The way to highest good we too re- 
n’adriva. trace. 
Da lui el foco, per cuidaluideriva By him the fire through which his liv- 
ing grace 


Cid ch’en lui vive, in noi s’ac- _Distils, in us is lit; in flames whereof 
cende, et dove 
65 Arde morendo el cor, ardendo The heart consuming dies, yet dying 


cresce. lives. 

Per lui el fonte immortal trabocca, Through him pours the living fountain, 
ond’esce whence derives 

Cid che poi el ciel qua gid forman- What heaven then shaping here below 
do move. does move. 

Da lui converso piove Diffused is through this Love 

Quel lume in noi che sopr’aciel ci That light in us which leads us to the 
tira. skies. 





Stanza IV: Properties and effects of Intellectual, or Heavenly, Love: how the 
Ideal Beauty (celestial Venus), emanating from God, irradiates Material Beauty 
(terrestrial Venus), and how each evokes a corresponding love. 


Ll. 55-63. As Intellectual Love, pursuing Intelligible Beauty (of the Ideas), 
aspires to God, so also Human Love by rising to Intellectual Love. 

Ll. 64-65. As the perfection of Intellectual Love is the extinction of Sensual 
Love, so to live in the spirit we die in the flesh. 


Ll. 66-67. Love is the agency through which God creates and moves the physical 
universe. 





1 [Footnote to Stanza IV) 
Li. 55-58. Cf. Spenser, ‘Hymne in Honour of Love,”’ ll. 61 ff.: 


Love, that had now long time securely slept 

In Venus lap. .... 

.... Wanting light to guide his wan way, 
His owne faire mother, for all creatures e, 
Did lend him light from her owne goodly ray: 


66-67 Then through the world his way he gan to take, 
The world, that was not till he did it make. .... 
{Man} er my yet =. his —— in, ma 
an ome sparks rema’ oO at heavenly fyre, 
68-72 | He is enlumind with that goodly light, 


Unto like goodly semblant to aspyre. 
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70 In noi per lui respira Through him within us rise 
Quel increato sol tanto splendore Splendors reflected from the sun super- 
Che |’alma infiamma in noi d’eter- nal 
no amore. Until our souls are lit with love eternal. 


Stanza V'! 
Come del primo ben l’eterna As from First Good the eternal Intelli- 


mente gence 
k;, vive, intende, intende, muove, _Is, lives, conceives, so conceives, moves, 
et finge creates 
75 L’alma: spiega et depinge The Soul: through her dilates 
Per lei quel sol ch’illustra’l1 divin The shaping sun that lights heaven’s 
petto: inmost shrine, 





Ll. 70-72. Intellectual Love illuminates our om shadows of the archetypal 
Ideas, until, the realities taking the place of their shadows, our love becomes as the 
love of angels, who are illuminated directly by God. 

Stanza V: How the World-Soul, by participation in the Ideas of the Intelligible 
World (the eternal Intelligence), creates the Sensible Universe, reflecting upon it the 
shadow of the divine Beauty (Earthly Venus), which is the object of Sensual Love. 

Ll. 73-75. The archetypal Ideas derive from First Good (i.e., God); the Angelic 
Mind receives them as they are in themselves sub specie aeternitatis; the Rational 
Soul receives them sub specie temporis from the Angelic Mind. The Mind therefore 
is contemplative, or static; the Soul active, or dynamic; the Mind is, the Soul becomes. 
From the Soul (6 dnuovpyés), then, proceeds that which becomes, that is to say, the 
physical universe, endowed with motion and sense. 

Ll. 75-80. As the Rational Soul reproduces after her fashion the Ideas reflected 
in her by the Mind, so the Sensitive Soul expresses, as fully as Matter allows, these 
reflected Ideas in the physical universe. 





1 [Footnote t to ean Vv) 
Ll. 73-90. Cf. Spenser, ‘‘Hymne in Honour of Beautie,"’ ll. 29 ff.: 
What time this worlds great workmaister did cast _[i.e., ay’ Demiurge, or Rational 
So 
To make al things such as we now behold, 


It seemes that he before his eyes had plast 
A arene ree &c. [i.e., the Ideas of l'eterna mang 





That wondrous paterne, wheresoere it bee, iL altra, che dentr’al sol, si specchia all] 


Di po ch’'al contemplar per lei s’advezza.’ 
Whether in earth nage up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven . . 


Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore, ke. 


. through infusion of celestiall powre [. . ... cid che poi si muove et sente 
Per lei mirabilmente 
Mosso, sente, vive, opra ogni suo effetto.] 
The duller earth‘it ‘quickneth' with delight, 
And —— ‘ —_ privily doth powre 
Through all a that to the lookers sight 
They seeme to ease. That is thy soveraine might,— [Com’ ogni sua richezza 
y A dal vivo sol ch’en lei 
Cosi sua luce indulge, &c.] 
Oo Qzorten queene, which, flowing from the beame 
Of thy bright starre, thou into them doest streame 
Thence to the soule darts amorous desyre, etc. 

As Benivieni in ll. 89-90 distinguishes between sacred and profane love according 
to the two kinds of Beauty, so Spenser at large in Il. 64 ff. 
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Quinci cid ch’el pio sen concepe et 
stringe, 
Diffunde; et cid che poi si muove 
et sente 
Per lei mirabilmente 
80 Mosso, sente, vive, opra ogni suo 


effetto. 

Da lei, come dal ciel nell’intellet- 
to, 

Nasce Vener qua gid, la cui bel- 
lezza 


Splende in ciel, vive in terra, el 
mondo adombra. 
L’altra, che dentr’al sol, si spec- 
chia all’ombra 
85 Di quel ch’al contemplar per lei 
s’advezza, 
Com’ogni sua richezza 
Prende dal vivo sol ch’en lei re- 
fulge, 
Cosi sua luce indulge 
A questa; et come amor celeste 
in lei 
90 Pende, cosi el volgar segue costei. 


Till from her brooding deeps there 
emanates 

That which, endowed with motion 
then and sense 

Through her high influence, 

Feels, lives, fulfils its each innate de- 
sign. 

From her, as eke from heaven in mind 
divine, 

Venus is born below, whose beauty 
lights 

The heavens, dwells upon earth, is na- 
ture’s veil, 

The other, who from the sun is mir- 
rored pale 

In shadow of those whose musing she 
incites, 

As she receives her lights 

Ev’n from the living sun that in her 
glows, 

So she her light bestows 

On this one; and as sacred love is hers, 


So unto this one love profane defers. 


Stanza VI‘ 


Quando formata in pria dal divin 


When at the first in God’s own image 





volto, made, 
Per descendere qua git! l’alma si Down hither to descend the soul de- 
parte, parts, 


Ll. 81-83. As divine, or intellectual, Beauty is the reflection of God, the Idea 
of Ideas, in the Mind; so earthly, or sensible, Beauty is the reflection in the Sensitive 
Soul of God also, but as refracted through the interposed mediums of Mind and 
Rational Soul. 

Ll. 84-85. The other, celestial Beauty or Venus, is visible to those who in con- 
templation seek her, but as through the glass, darkly, of their mortality. 

Ll. 86-89. Cf. note to ll. 81-83. 

Ll. 89-90. Love profane, limited to the senses, cannot reach beyond sensible 
Beauty. 

Stanza VI: How, descending into the human heart, the Rational Soul shapes the 
body, so far as the body’s particular material make-up permits, in accordance with her 
heavenly lights, that is to say, the Ideas in which she participates, modified by the 
influence of the planet under which the individual was born; and how the resulting 
beauty of that body, seen by another person, born under a like influence of the planets, 
awakens love in the soul of that person, whose enamored Imagination then trans- 
figures the image of the beloved one with new and greater beauty. 





1 {Footnote to Stanza VI) 
LL. 91-100. Cf. Spenser, ‘‘Hymne in Honour of Beautie,”’ ll. 106-19: 
For when the soule, the which derived was, 
At first, out of that great immortal Spright, 
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Dalla pid eccelsa parte She from the highest parts 
Ch’alberghi el sol nel cor human That lodge the sun to man’s heart takes 
s’imprime; her way, 


95 Dov’esprimendo con mirabil arte Wherein applying with her subtle arts 
Quel valor poi che da sua stellaha Virtue that from her birth-star is con- 


tolto, veyed, 

Et che nel grembo accolto And lives in the lap laid 

Vive di sua celeste spoglie Of her erst heavenly wealth,—now as 
prime,— she may 





Ll. 95-98. The Soul, incarnated, has still reminiscence of her erst heavenly wealth, 
the archetypal Ideas, and after their model she strives to shape the body she inhabits. 
At the same time she is directly influenced by the planets: thus an individual born 
under Jove will have a “jovial’’ temperament, one under Saturn, a “‘saturnine,”’ one 





By whom all live to love, whilome did 

Downe from the top of purest heavens ight, 
To be embodied here, it then tooke light 

And lively spirits from that fairest starre, 
Which lights the world forth from his firie carre. 


Which powre retayning still or more or less, 
ee she in fleshly seede is eft enraced, ([Benivieni: nel seme human.] 
h every part she doth the same impresse, 
Acco ing as the heavens have her gr 
And frames her house, in which she — be placed, 
Fit for her selfe, adorning it with spoyle 
Of th’ heavenly riches which she robd erewhyle. [Benivieni: sua celeste spoglie 


prime.| 
100-1. Spenser, sbid., ll. 124-26, 141-47: 
And the grosse matter by a soveraine might 
Tempers so trim, that it may well be seene 
A pallace fit for such a virgin queene. 


Yet oft it falles that many a gentle mynde 

Dwels in deformed tabernacle drownd, 

Either by chaunce, against the course of kynd, 

Or through unaptnesse in the substance fownd, 

Which it assumed of some stubborne grownd, 

That will not yield unto her formes direction, = repugna al divin 
culto. 

But is deform’d with some foule imperfection. 

Pico begins his commentary on Stanza VI with an exrcursus (after Ficino) on the 
nature of Beauty, which, he argues, does not consist in ‘‘the material disposition of the 
body,”’ its proportions and coloring, but in a certain spiritual quality of “‘grace.’’ Spen- 
ser develops the same view in ll. 57 ff. Later in his commentary on this Stanza, Pico 
declaims against lust of fleshly Beauty; Spenser incorporates a similar sermon in ll. 
148-74. 

Ll. 102-5. Cf. Spenser, ibid., 183-210 (I quote only the more relevant lines): 

Therefore, to make your beautie more appeare, 

It you behoves to love, and forth to lay 

That heavenly riches which in you ye beare, 

That men the more admyre their fountaine may; 
For else what booteth that celestiall ray, 

If it in darkness be enshrined ever, 

That it of coving eyes be vewed never? 

But in your choice of loves, this well advize, 

That likest to your selves ye them select, 

The which your forms first sourse sated sy npatiien. 


For love is a celestiall harmonie 
Of likely harts composd of starres concent. 
Cf. also ‘Hymne in Honour of Love,” ll. 120-24. 
Ll. 105-8. Spenser does not, like Benivieni, go twice over the grades of the puri- 
fication of love. It is more convenient, therefore, to cite the parallels to these lines in 
connection with the next stanza. 
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Quanto nel seme human posson 
sue lime, 
100 Forma suo albergo; in quel fabri- 
ca et stampa 
C’hor pid, hor men, repugna al di- 


vin culto. 

Indi qual’hor dal sol ch’en lei ne 
sculto, 

Scende nell’altrui cor l’infusa 
stampa, 


Se gli é conforme, advampa 
105 L’alma, qual poi ch’en se l’alberga, 

assail 

Pid bella 4 divin rai 

Di sua virtd l’effinge; et di qui 
nasce 

Ch’ amando el cor d’ un dolce 
error si pasce. 


With instruments like hers, in human 
clay 

She frames her house; and that must 
mould and form 

Which thwarts now more, now less, her 
high designs. 

Whence sometimes from the sun that 
in her shines 

Into other heart sinks her imprinted 
form, 

There, if well-matched, to warm 

The soul that meetly lodging it, dis- 
plays Grade I 

It fairer in the rays 

Of her own potency; whence is decreed 

{Grade II-III 

That loving hearts on a sweet error 

feed. 


Stanza VII! 


Pascesi el cor d’un dolce error, 
lamato 
110 Obietto in se come in sua prol 
guardando, 
Talhor poi reformando 


On a sweet error the heart feeds, its 
dear 

One deeming that which of itself was 
born; Grade I-III 

May this then readorn 





under Mercury, a “‘mercurial,’’ etc. 


From the planets, accordingly, proceeds the 
differentiation of incarnated souls by temperamental types. 


Further differentiation— 


sex, character, personal appearance, etc.—is caused by the infinite varieties in the 
composition of the material elements of the body itself, always therefore more or less 
irreducible to the ideal type registered in the formative Soul. 

Ll. 103-4. Her form imprinted from the sun that in her shines is the form of the 
body she inhabits perfected by the ideal type (the sun that in her shines), so far as its 
material composition and the planetary influences have permitted. 


Ll. 105-8. See notes to Stanza VI. 


overlap in idea, and form one whole. 


In ll. 102-17 Benivieni traces rapidly and 
generally the reascent of the Soul guided by Love. 
rebegins the ascent, grade by grade, with 1. 117. 


After this general sketch, he 
Stanzas VI, VII, and VIII thus 


Pico suggests that the whole poem has thus six 








parts corresponding in number to the six grades of ascent, and further that the over- 
lapping in idea of stanzas VI, VII, and VIII symbolizes the impropriety of stopping 
the Soul once on its upward way. 

Stanza VII: The reascent of the Soul. After a preliminary and summary outline 
of the Soul’s ascent (ll. 102-17), Benivieni restates the threefold source of Beauty, 
and then retraces grade by grade the Soul’s progress, under Love's guidance, from low- 
est to highest Beauty. 





1 [Footnote to Stanza VII] 

Stanzas VII and VIII are virtually telescoped by Spenser into ll. 211-38, but his 
plan requires a return to the human plane of love: having climbed with Benivieni the 
“ladder of love” to “heavenly beautie,’’ he as a lover invests his lady with the radiance 
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Quell’al lume divin che’n lui n’im- With light divine whereof it is pos- 

presso, sessed— Grade IV 

Raroet celestedon,quinc’elevando A rare, high gift!—and still thus up- 
ward borne, 

Di grado in grado se nell’increato May grade by grade to the uncreated 


sphere 
115 Sol torna, ond’é formato Return, whence fashioned were 
[Grade V 
Ne quel che nell’amato obietto All beauties in the loved one manifest. 
é’spresso. [Grade VI 
Per tre fulgidi specchi un sol da One sun enkindles from that counte- 
esso nance blest 
Volto divin raccende ogni beltate Through three refulgent glasses every 
grace 
Che la mente, lo spirto, e’l corpo That mind and soul and body here 
adorna. adorns. 





L. 113. Itisa rare, high gift that inspires the Soul to turn aside wholly from the 
senses to contemplate the divinity which resides in herself. 

Ll. 117-19. The one glory of God, variously reflected and refracted through the 
Angelic nature, or Intelligible World, the Rational nature, Spiritual World, the Cor- 
poreal nature, or Sensible World, is the source of beauty in the human mind and soul 
and body. 








of that, thus continuing to the end the “dolce error," which Benivieni’s “Soul” tran- 
scends. I quote Spenser's lines, indicating the closer parallels, though the parallelism 
of the general argument is even more striking. 

True lovers, i.e., those matched by their stars, behold each other (‘Hymne in 
Honour of Beautie,”’ 1. 213): 


Drawing out of the object of their eyes _ [i.e., Grade I—Benivieni, ll. 102-5, 120] 
A more refyned forme, which they present [Grade II—spoglie ornate reformate (121- 


22) 
Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment; [Grade III, ll. 123-26] 
Which it reducing to her first perfection, 
Beholdeth free from fieshes frayle infection. 


And then conforming it unto the light, [Grade IV, ll. 111-12.—Talhor poi reformando 
uell’al lume _ divin 

Which in it selfe it hath remaining still, che’n lui n’impres- 

Of that first sunne, yet sparckling in his sight, «a5 

Thereof he fashions in his higher skill _ [Il. 13i-34] 

An heavenly beautie to his fancies will, 

And it embracing in his mind entyre, [Grade V, ll. 138-39—Quinci mentr’el pio cor 
l'alme vestige 

Segue, entro alla sua 
ment’el ved'inserto.] 

The mirrour of his owne thought doth admyre 

Which seeing now so inly faire to be, __[Il. 127-2 ie Amor l’alm’in quest’e’l cor 

ele 

In lui, ‘com’ in suo parto, anchor 
vaneggia,] 

As outward it ee to the eye, 

And with his spirits proportion to agree, 

He thereon fixeth all his fantasie 

Counting it fairer then it is indeede, {l. 129-30—Che, mentre el ver vaneggia, 

Come raggio di sol sott’acqu’el vede.] 


And yet indeede her fairnesse doth exceede. 
For lovers eyes more omy sighted bee [l. 108—....amando el cor d'un dolce 
Then other mens. . . error si pasce.] 


Cf. ‘‘Hymne in Honour of Love,”’ ll. 190 ff. 
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120 Quinci gli occhi, et per gli occh’ Whence first the eyes, next through 


ove soggiorna these whence sojourns 

L’altra su’ ancilla, el corle spoglie Its other handmaid, does the heart 
ornate embrace 

Prend’ in lei reformate, That fairness, though less base, 

Non pero espresse; indidivarieet Not full expressed; until from many 
molte fairs 

Belta, dal corpo sciolte, The heart from matter tears, 

125 Form’ un concetto, in cui quel che _Is shaped a type, wherein what nature 

natura rends 

Divis’ ha in tutti, in un pinge e In all asunder, into one there blends. 
figura. 


Stanza VIII! 


Quine’Amor |’alm’in quest’e’] cor Whence Love in this the heart and 


deletta; soul delight; 
In lui, com’in suo parto, anchor On this, as on their offspring, still they 
vaneggia, smile, 





Ll. 120-26, Grades I-III—In the ascent of the soul, supplementing ll. 102-10. 
Grade I—The heart embraces the fairness conveyed to it through the eyes, or outer 
sense; that is, the loved object is physical and external. Grade II—The heart 
embraces the fairness of the loved object as represented by its other handmaid, viz., 
the Imagination, or inner sense, which renders it though less base, not full expressed; 
that is, the loved object becomes a glorified subjective image, fairer than reality and 
fully possessed by the lover. It is the sweet error of love that it thus in imagination 
sees the loved object fairer than it is—at least for others. Still, perfect beauty is not 
full expressed in this sensuous image, not even perfect sensuous beauty. The image, 
however glorified, is of a particular fairness, which only participates in, but does not 
fully express, its perfect type: so, as the Greek painter is said to have shaped his 
perfect type of beautiful woman by combining in one the beauties of a hundred women, 
the Soul now—Grade III—/from many fairs torn from matter, i.e., from many subjec- 
tive images of particular fairness, forms the image, still sensuous indeed, of the type. 
Continuing the process, the Soul may reach to a conception embracing in one image, 
at least symbolically, all sensible Beauty—as, to take a modern illustration, Hogarth’s 
“‘curve of beauty.” 

Stanza VIII: Asin Grade II the sweet error of the enamored Heart was to identify 
the glorified image created by the Imagination with the external object of desire, 
so now in Grade III the Soul rejoices in the universalized conception of sensible Beauty, 
still believing the principle of Beauty therein contained to be given her from the 
Sensible World. But reflecting on this principle, the Soul discovers that the Sensible 
World has given but the raw material, and that the principle itself of Beauty is of 
her own making, and is only the reflection of the divine Ideas as conceived by her. 
Her loved object therefore—Grade IV—wholly withdrawn from Sense, is manifested 
in her own proper Ideal, namely, Spiritual Beauty or the Moral Ideals of Justice, 
Courage, and Temperance (Il. 131-37). But these Moral Ideals, appropriate to the 
Soul as active, themselves imply standards beyond the sphere of action, namely the 





1 [Footnote to Stanza VIII] 

In the ‘Hymne in Honour of Beautie,"’ Spenser rises only to Grade V—Intellec- 
tual Beauty as seen by the Individual Mind, i.e., Truth or Sapience sub specie temporis 
—but in the ‘‘Hymne of Heavenly Beautie’’ he discusses, without reverting to the lower 
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Che mentre el ver vagheggia, Where long-sought truth the while 
130 Come raggio di sol sott’acqu’el Is as a sun-ray under water seen: 

vede: 

Pur non so che divin ch’en lui Yet in that imaged fairness glimmers 
lampeggia, still, 

Benché adumbrat’, el cor pietoso Though darkly, a something sacred 
allecta that invites 

Da questa ad pid perfecta The gentle heart to heights 

Belta, ch’en cima & quel superba Where a more perfect Beauty sits 
siede. serene. 





intellectual Ideals of Wisdom, Knowledge, and Judgment. Therefore—Grade V— 
the Soul turns now (ll. 138-39) from action to thought: the loved object is found in 
the Mind. But the individual Mind, thinking discursively from premise to premise, 
implies in the last analysis major premises that are not deduced by the Mind itself, 
but are axiomatic truths—truths, in other words, that the individual Mind does not 
reason out but intuit. Thus—Grade VI (ll. 140-44)—the Soul in her pilgrimage is 
led above and beyond the Individual Mind to the intuition of eternal and universal 
Ideas whose seat is in the Eternal and Universal, or Angelic Mind, the Intelligible 
World. 


Ll. 129-30. The spiritual principle of Beauty is still darkened by the sensible 
image in which it is represented as a ray of sun is darkened by the water into which it 
shines. 


L. 133. heights: The rational as opposed to the sensitive activity of the Soul. 





grades, Grade VI—Intellectual Beauty, or Sapience in itself, sub specie eternitatis. Above 
the visible heavens, he says, are others ‘“‘unmoving, uncorrupt"’ (ll. 64 ff.), where dwell 
the 
- pure Intelligences from God inspired, 
i.e., Benivieni’s “‘angelica mente."" Above these is God, who is the Unity from which 
they proceed, but more than their sum: 
Yet is that Highest farre beyond all ae. 


Fairer then all the rest which there goes 
Though all their beauties joynd together were (ll. 101-3). 


God's “‘ perfectnesse,"’ however, 


+ + + « unto all he daily doth display, (Cf. Benivieni, ll. 117-19—Per tre fulgidi 
specchi un sol 


esso 
Volto divin rac- 
ay ogni bel- 
che 7 mente, lo 
spirto, e'l cor- 
po adorna.] 
And shew himselfe in th’ image 1 his grace, 
As in a looking-glasse . . (ll. 113-15). 
To this divine Beauty, the mind may mount “through heavenly contemplation" 
(il. 136 ff.). Cf. Benivieni, ll. 141-144. And Spenser concludes by painting this divine, 
or Intellectual, Beauty as ‘‘Sapience,"’ declaring of her, as Benivieni of the celestial 
Venus: 
Both heaven and earth obey unto her will, 
And all the creatures which they both containe (ll. 197-98). 
Contemplation of her is the Sabbath" of the Soul, as Pico calls it, when, in Spenser's 
words (1. 301): 
Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 
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BENIVIEN!’s “OpE oF LOVE” 15 


135 Ivi non l’ombra pur ch’en terra 
fede 

Del vero ben ne dia scorge, ma 
certo 

Lume et del vero sol pid ver’effige. 


Quinci mentr’el pio cor l’alme ves- 
tige 

Segue, entro alla sua ment’ el ved’ 
inserto; 

140 Indi a piu chiaro et aperto 

Lum’ appresso ad quel sol sospeso 
vola, 

Dalla cui viva et sola 

Luce informat’ amando si fa bello 

La mente, l’alma e’]1 mondo et cid 
ch’é’n quello. 


There not the shadow that on earth 
has been 

Sole witness of true good, the heart 
shall find, 

But clear light and the true Sun’s image 
true. 

If gentle heart those sacred signs pur- 
sue, 

It finds that image planted in the mind; 


Thence soars to more refined 

And pure light circumfused about that 
sun 

By whose eternal, one 

Glory illumined, loving, are made fair 

The mind, the soul, the world, and all 
things there. 


Stanza IX 


145 Canzon, io sento Amor ch’el fren 
raccoglie 
Al temerario ardir ch’el cor mio 
sprona 
Forse di 1a dal destinato corso: 
Rafrena el van disio, restring’el 


O song of mine, I feel Love drawing 
rein 
On the rash ardors that my spirit move 


Beyond the path appointed to aspire: 
He applies the curb; he checks the vain 





morso. desire. 
Et casti orechi 4 quel ch’amorrag- And now chaste ears to all that speak 
iona of love 





Ll. 135-36. Sensible Beauty is only the shadow of true good, or Divine Beauty; 
but the shadow is the only earthly witness of that, as the Love it excites is the only 
earthly impulse which leads the Soul upward. 


L. 137. Image true: The Soul’s Moral Beauty faithfully embodies true Beauty, 
but in the sphere of action, or ‘“‘ becoming,’’ which is lower than the sphere of con- 
templation, or ‘‘ being.”” 

Ll. 142-44; cf. l. 117-19. 


Ll. 145-48. The Intelligible World of Ideas, to which the desirous Soul has by 
intuition risen, is itself not the full expression (cf. 1. 123) of Ideal Beauty. The eternal 
and universal Ideas which constitute and form it, form together the Absolute Truth 
in itself; but in their self-consciousness—i.e., the Universal, or Angelic, Mind—they 
appear not as One, but as Many. Their Unity, or “‘ togetherness,’’ is God; and God, as 
perfect Unity, cannot be self-conscious, since self-consciousness distinguishes itself as 
subject and object, is ipso facto a violation of Unity. While there is self-consciousness, 
therefore, union of the Soul with God Himself is unattainable. Plotinus, indeed, and 
other mystics have found in Ecstasy, a state of the Soul in which self-consciousness is 
lost, a possibility of such union even during this life; but from consideration of that 
‘*Sabbath”’ of the Soul Benivieni abstains; enough to consider her “six day's labor.” 
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16 JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


150 Hor volgi; se persona 

Truovi che dal tu’amor s’inform- 
et vesta 

Non pur le frondi 4 questa 

Del tuo divin thesor, ma’l frutto 
spiega; 

Agli altri basti l’un, ma Il’altro 
niega. 


Turn thou; and if there prove 

One by thy love informed and gar- 
mented, 

Before him do not spread 

Thy garner’s frondage only, but its 
fruit; 

The first alone vouchsafe to other suit. 





LI. 153-54. Cf. Dante (Canz. ‘‘ Voi che intendendo,”’ Envoy): 

O song of mine, methinks they shall be rare 
Who may thee rightly understand in all, 
So intricate and subtle is thy skill: 
Wherefore if peradventure it befall 
That thou in presence of such folk shalt fare 
As seem to understand thy meaning ill, 
I pray thee then that thou take comfort still, 
Saying, my youngest well-beloved, to them: 

“Consider, at least, how beautiful I am.” 


Co.umBIA UNIVERSITY 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 
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THE ACADEMIES AND THE POPULAR ITALIAN STAGE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The influence of the academies in determining the character of 
the popular Italian drama in the Renaissance has been somewhat 
overlooked, because of the too sharp distinction usually drawn 
between the commedia erudita and the commedia dell’ arte. It is 
convenient to draw such a line on the basis of the superficial differ- 
ence in form between the two branches of the art, but in reality the 
partially improvised plays closely resemble the others in subject- 
matter and structure and even in some details of style. On both 
kinds the academies exerted a triple influence, contributing first to 
a general knowledge of classic models, with their excellent technique 
and their satiric tone; secondly to the enrichment of plots by roman- 
tic incidents from the vernacular novelle; and last, perhaps most 
important of all, rousing a wide interest in philosophic themes— 
platonic love and the opposition of values taken abstractly, such as 
love and duty, or love and friendship. We are perfectly familiar 
with the combination of these three elements on the English stage 
of that day, but are a little surprised to find that commedie dell’ arte, 
far from being monotonously imitative and farcical, are quite as 
varied in character. Yet it is after all only natural that the actors 
and improvisers of these popular plays, who were usually actors 
and writers of commedie sostenute as well, and who were moreover 
often members of academies, should attempt to introduce their 
“cultured” interests into the little pieces which they affected to 
despise. It is equally natural that the fashion of forming literary 
clubs should spread from the higher ranks of society to the middle 
and lower, and that in the humbler circles plays should be made and 
given which imitate, though clumsily, the elegant productions of 
the nobility. 

Sienese records have preserved a particularly clear and interest- 
ing account of the spread of culture and philosophy from the higher 
- to the lower social classes. In Siena, early in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury,! “the times being troublous,” a certain number of noble persons, 
men and women, agreed to form a “congregatione,” “nelle quale, 
ponendo da parte tutti li spinosi, mordaci e i dannosi pensieri: e da se 
tutte scaciando le noiose, leggiere, vane e soverchie mondane cure, 
havessono solo e fermo intendimento di dare opera agl’esercizi delle 
pit belle, delle pid pulite e pid ornate, e degne lettere, come Greche e 
Latine cosi volgari Toscane.’’? They chose as their motto: “Orare. 
Studere. Gaudere. Neminem laedere. Non temere. Credere. De 
mundo non curare.”’ Among their exercises they gave a prominent 
place to “tanto appetitosa, tanto dilettevole ed ingegnosa Poesia,” 
and did not hesitate to discuss “ artificiosa Eloquentia,” history, cos- 
mography, and even astrology. They held disquisitions on Dante 
and Petrarch, on moral questions and on the natural sciences, all, 
says their panegyrist, “‘con legiadra prontezza e gratiosa acutezza.”’ 

Other “honest games” with which they whiled away long winter 
nights were debates on such subjects as: ‘‘Whether one loves by 
free choice or by fate,” ‘Whether love without jealousy is possible,” 
“Whether distance increases or diminishes love,’ “Whether the 
soldier or the scholar makes the better lover.’”” Growing out of these 
debates, sometimes as statement of a point of view, sometimes as a 
summary of results, plays were written by the members, modeled 
partly on the classics but tinged by romance as well as satire, and 
usually crowded with philosophic implications. We incline to call 
these plays more farcical than they were meant to be, and to over- 
look their basal themes, because the values discussed seem to us 
merely artificial and abstract; but that these themes furnished a 
real “problem” element to their first audiences is perfectly evident 
from the academic debates. 

Alessandro Piccolomini, a bishop of a great Sienese house, known 
among his fellows as “‘Lo Stordito,”’ was the most successful play- 
wright of the Intronati. His “no less honest than pleasing” comedy 

1 About 1530. Cf. G. Fabiani, Memoria sopra l’origine ed istuzioni delle principali 


Academie di Siena (Venezia, 1757); also C. Mazzi, La Congrega dei Rozzi (Firenze, 
1882). There were some sixty Academies in Siena in the sixteenth century. 
2 La Descrittione del nuovo riaprimento dell’ Academia Intronata (Siena, 1603), 459. 
3 Ibid., 472. 
‘Very many of the tales in the Decameron and in other contemporary collections 


turn on dubii of the kind just quoted. They were the basis of the ‘‘ problem novel”’ as 
of the ‘problem drama"’ of the day. 
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of GV Ingannati,' his Alessandro? and his Amor Costante’ are all built 
on the theme of “ Love against Fortune,”’ and all express the triumph 
of Cupid. The last of the three, though a classical imitation in its 
observance of the unities and in the satiric exaggeration of its char- 
acters, is a lively working-out of a favorite romantic motif, the 
“love-chain” complication. Piccolomini might stand as the type 
of lettered playwright of the day, steeped in learning and determined 
to make his art at once the vehicle of satire and of the Renaissance 
theory of love. As truly as another academician-dramatist,* he 
might be called “‘huomo affiable per natura e per arte dotto,” who 
wrote plays ‘“‘inserendovi dentro un gran parte della morale Filosofia, 
con tanti motti argutie che questo bastava . . . . a dilettare ed 
insegnare.” ‘Teaching delightfulness and delightful teaching!’ 
So Sidney later echoed such Italian formulations of the aim and func- 
tion of comedy.® 

Lo Stordito was not the only star of the Intronati; he stands as 
the example of several merely because he more than the rest was 
marked out for popularity by the brilliance of his social position 
and the power of his old name.’ His plays and those of other mem- 
bers made the Academy famous far and wide, but in Siena the club 
was even more noted for its gorgeous public fétes and processions. 
The people looked on at these and admired, until some of the bolder 
among the artisans went to work to form a society of their own.’ 
Under the modest name of the Rozzi, they met “solo per passare i dj 
festivj con quello minore otio che per noi si possi,” their chief intent 
being “con qualche operatione virtuosa e gentile, pigliarci honesta- 
mente diletto e piacere.’”* They admitted as members only those 


1 Probably the source of Twelfth Night. Cf. Furness’ Variorum ed., introduction 
and appendix. 


2 Source of Chapman’s May Day. Cf. Stiefel, ‘‘G. Chapman u. das italienische 
Drama,” Shaks. Jahrbuch, XXXV (1899). 


3 L’Amor Costante, Commedia del Signor Stordito l’intronato, composta per la venuta 
del Imperatore in Siena, l’'anno del XX X VI—In Venetia, MDXL. 


4 Angelo Beolco, known as Il Ruzzante, of Padua. Cf. printer’s preface to Commedie 
di M. A. Beolcho (Vicenza, 1584). 


’Cf. J. E. Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1908; 2d 
ed.), 66 ff. 


¢ A long list of plays by the Intronati is given in Della Commedie degli Intronati di 
Siena (Siena, 1611); cf. also La Descrittione, etc., 484 ff. 


7 About October, 1531; Mazzi, op. cit., I, 87. 
8 Mazzi, op. cit., I, 102-3. 
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who were “di qualche piacevole e galante virti dotato, o di comporre 
o recitare o schermire 0 sonare o cantare o ballare o altre gentilezze 
simili,”” so that no one shall “‘occupi luogo in vano.’”" These so 
gallantly endowed persons had to be chosen from the artisan and 
merchant ranks, no one being taken in who “dia opera a altre lettere 
che a le volgari.”” Bottom and his mates live again in the records of 
this assembly, awkwardly written up in Sienese dialect, full of repeti- 
tions and of endless, involved sentences, but glowing with serious 
enthusiasm, piety, and “simpleness and duty.”” The members— 
among them a farrier, a painter, a paper-maker, an engraver—eagerly 
disclaim all political significance in their meetings and profess them- 
selves zealous servants of the most holy Virgin and of the church.? 
Besides enforcing mutual benefit regulations and attempting 
ethical legislation—as by the punishment of swearing—the Con- 
grega devoted itself to “culture.” At the meetings on Sundays 
after vesper service, athletic events alternated with readings from 
the great Italian authors or from compositions by the members 
themselves. The readings were followed by discussion of some 
theme suggested now by dubii from the sonnets or novelle, again by 
some practical ethical problem, as “quel fa pid pecchato, quello 
che bastemia per ira o per accidia o per superbia o per altro simile, o 
quello che bastemia per piacere, ridendo sens’ alcuna chagione.’”? 
Enough has been said to prove the influence of the learned 
academies on the organization and conduct of their imitators. It 
remains to show that the literary productions of the Rozzi differed 
from those of the Intronati only as their debates differed, that is in 
being more loosely and clumsily conceived and consequently very 
much less polished in form. The Rozzi, ignorant of all literature 
save that in the vulgar tongue, could not be expected to learn tech- 
nique directly from Latin models; their plays are in fact loose- 
jointed, often little more than a series of contrasti, undivided into 
acts or scenes, and written for the most part in rough verse. Folk 
superstitions, folk magic, and satire of the peasant mingle with 
mythology and half-digested philosophical notions gained from the 


1 Mazzi, op. cit., I, 364 ff. Quoted from the first Capitoli dei Rozzi (1531). 
2 Mazzi, op. cit., I, 87 ff. 
3 Quistioni e Dubij dei Rozzi, MS in the Comunale of Siena, 1532-49. 
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academic readings. There seems to be a perpetual struggle, similar 
to that we sometimes feel in the less artistic Elizabethans, a struggle 
on the playwright’s part to subordinate his real interests, his first- 
hand knowledge of the life about him, to the more or less artificial 
themes in fashion with the upper classes. In the May plays of the 
Rozzi the clash between natural and conventional interests comes 
out in a number of ways; the speakers are nearly always nymphs 
and shepherds, with a few rustics and sometimes a god or two among 
them; coarse, realistic satire on the peasant is interspersed with 
high-flown concetti on platonic love, on the cruelty of fortune, and 
the like. In the masque-like Trionfo d’ Amore, for instance,' Cupid 
is shown as the prisoner of a band of peasants who accuse him of 
all the ills which they have suffered from love, and who dispute as 
to what vengeance they shall take. The god’s defense is simply: 
“To non son di lascivia, ma amor vero.” They do not understand 
him until Faith comes in, recognizes him, and carries him off to 
heaven, while Mercury appears in a car and sings of true love, con- 
soling the peasants for their loss. The little play concludes with 
a madrigal sung by “philosophers come from the Elysian fields,” 
Plato, Socrates, Solomon, and Diotima. 

Such celestial argument was occasionally parodied by these 
common-sense poets, but even when seriously meant and taken it 
was not considered incompatible with the roughest lazzi and free 
fights on the stage. Sometimes a more carefully elaborated play 
combines crude touches of human nature with its academic elements. 
In Il Romito Negromante there is much satire at the expense of the 
reputed holy man who terrifies the country people with his ‘magic’ 
and who thus succeeds in concealing from some his evil life. There 
are three acts to this commedia pastorale, three acts of confused merri- 
ment and tears. The huntress heroine, Lincia, “‘inimicissima degli 
amori,” very nearly falls a victim first to the “romito disonesto,” 
then to a peasant wandering through the wood in search of an ass; 
she escapes them only to meet Uranio, her shepherd lover, who is 
“non corisposto,” of course, but who is favored by her father. In 
the second act, separated from the first only by too lively a peasant 
song, the nymph continues to flee from love in Uranio’s shape; 

1 Mazzi, op. cit., I, 174-75. 
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calling on Diana for help, she is turned into a tree, with the mourn- 
ful effect of causing the youth immediately to kill himself. The 
peasant clown finds the body, attempts to rob it, and is well beaten 
therefor by Uranio’s servant, who then calls in the aid of the 
magician. After some conjuring the two lovers come to life and 
Lincia to love; so in the third act they marry with rejoicings. The 
peasant furnishes the proper farcical conclusion by his attempt to 
imitate the sorcerer’s charms, an effort which brings down on him 
several devils whose “‘strepiti e ridicolezze” end the comedy.! 

Most of these curiously hybrid pieces seem to have been acted, 
sung, and danced by the Rozzi themselves. The noble academiae, 
on the other hand, could afford to call in the services of professional 
Comici; the plays of Piccolomini, for example, were prominent in 
the repertory of the Gelosi, the troupe so famous at the courts of 
Mantua and Paris. This is one reason for the traces of academic 
influence on the improvised plays so frequently given by the Gelosi; 
another reason is that several of the actors were themselves members 
of learned societies and poetasters of some small repute. The lead- 
ing lady, Isabella Andreini, was well known as “‘L’Accesa,” her 
sobriquet in the Pavian academy of Gl’Intenti; her husband, Fran- 
cesco, the Capitano Spavento of the cast, belonged to a Florentine 
academy.” Both utilized their privileges by absorbing a considerable 
amount of philosophy and classical learning which they took care to 
express elegantly in their plays and concetti.* 

Scala’s collection of the scenari used by the Gelosi‘ contains 
hardly a play without at least a passing suggestion of some philo- 
sophic theme. In Flavio Tradito (Giornata V) the conflict centers 
around a question of honor; as in the J’wo Gentlemen of Verona and 
innumerable other Elizabethan plays, love and friendship are opposed. 
A pair of intimate friends, Flavio degli Alidori and Oratio Belmonte, 
love Isabella, daughter of Dr. Gratiano Forbicione; but Oratio loves 


1 Mazzi, op. cit., I, 158 ff. 

2L. Moland, Moliére et la Comédie italienne (Paris, 1867), 50-51. Chiesa, Teatro 
delle donne letterate (1620), 199-200, says that Isabella Andreini was ‘‘ una nuova Saffo,”’ 
and had ‘“‘non poca cognitione delle cose di filosofia.”’ 

3 Bravure del Cap. Spavento—In Venetia, MDCXV. Lettere della Signora I. A., 
padovana ed academica intenta, nominata Il’ Accesa—In Venetia, MDCVII. These 
concetti, which to us are such tedious reading, must have expressed live interests at the 
time of their publication, for they went into several editions. 

‘Il Teatro delle favole rappresentative . . . . da Flaminio Scala (Venetia, 1611). 
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treacherously, not regarding his friend’s prior claim on the lady or 
her long-standing devotion to him. Flavio, however, is modest and 
not only believes Oratio’s false representations that Isabella has 
changed her allegiance, but even promises to quit the field by marry- 
ing another girl, Flaminia. But before this happens he learns from a 
servant his friend’s treachery, and a violent quarrel ensues between 
the rivals. Flavio, mirror of gallantry, cannot forget the laws of 
honor, and a little later, when Oratio is set upon by an enemy, Flavio 
rescues him. He is rewarded by Oratio’s confession and request 
for pardon; the faithless friend excuses himself by accusing Love and 
Fortune as the instigators of his treason, a plea so readily accepted 
by everyone that he is not only forgiven but is made happy by the 
hand of Flaminia, Flavio’s second choice, while Isabella is allowed 
to marry her true love. 

The struggle of Love and Fortune is the theme of the highly 
romantic Fortuna di Flavio (Giornata I1). The argument, which 
includes more than is presented on the stage, states that Flavio, in 
his youth captured by pirates and sold into slavery at Constanti- 
nople, escaped after a time with his master’s son, whom he had per- 
suaded to become a Christian and to whom he had promised his 
sister’s hand; he also brought away in his flight his master’s beauti- 
ful young daughter, disguised as a page and unknown even to her 
brother. In a sea-fight this damsel, fearing to be killed, leaps over- 
board; she is soon picked up by fishers, sold to a traveling charlatan 
and by him taken to Rome. Flavio, who had desperately jumped 
into the sea after his love, had of course been unable to find her; he 
had been washed ashore and rescued by a Spanish captain to whom 
he vows eternal gratitude and whom he accompanies to Rome as 
valet. The young Turk meanwhile had successfully conducted 
his galley to the mouth of the Tiber, had at once sought the Pope, 
been baptized and then set about discovering Flavio’s family; with- 
out declaring his relation to Flavio, he woos his friend’s sister, 
Flaminia, and has very nearly won her when the Spaniard declares 
himself a rival. The play opens at this point and is a lively intrigue 
based on the double interest of the several disguises and of the con- 
flict in Flavio’s mind between his promise of his sister to his Turkish 
friend and his gratitude to the captain who claims Flaminia as his 
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adequate reward. The happy ending is reached by the discovery 
that the mountebank’s page is Flavio’s lost sweetheart and by the 
appearance of another woman, formerly betrothed to the captain; 
thus Flaminia is left free to marry the young Turkish convert, whom 
she loves. 

In these two plays, fairly typical of most of the others, the themes 
seem to be taken largely from romantic sources, the character-types 
to be strongly influenced by Latin models. The stage business is 
very farcical and must have been in amusing contrast to the serious 
concetti in which hero or heroine so often “‘esagera contra amore e 
fortuna.” 

There was an especially fine chance for doleful academic 
speeches in the only tragedy which Scala preserves in his collection. 
Although but one among so many, it is bloody enough to balance 
in gloom all the merriment of the forty-nine comedies and pastorals. 
The opposition in La Forsennata Principessa (Giornata XLI) is 
again between Love and Fortune, but here envious Fortune is 
triumphant: hence the tragedy. Briefly the plot is as follows: 
Tarfé, prince of Morocco, persuades Alvira, princess of Portugal, 
to elope with him; they are invited to the capital of Fez by its 
princess, Fatima. Tarfé no sooner sees this lady than he loves her, 
and forgetting his promises to Alvira, resolves to marry none but the 
lady of Fez; accordingly he abandons (pianta) his first love and flees 
before dawn with his tutor. But Alvira’s brother has by this time 
followed the lovers, determined to see justice done his sister; he 
therefore, under a “‘blood-spotted moon,” makes after Tarfé, kills 
him, and brings back his head to the deserted lady. She laments 
and weeps over this relic till she goes mad and jumps into the sea. 
More misfortunes follow. The father of the murdered prince now 
appears, kills the heir of Portugal, and is in turn killed by the mob. 
Meanwhile the king of Fez discovers that Fatima, far from having 
encouraged Tarfé’s advances, has long loved a page, Pelindo; the 
outraged father has the youth strangled and sends his heart in a 
gold cup to Fatima; she drinks the poison she has poured over it 
and dies just as a messenger announces her father’s suicide.! As in 


1 The reminiscences of Tancred and Gismunda here, and of Isabella in Alvira’s mad- 
ness, may be evidences of the influence of the Decameron or they may be simply traces 
of popular folk motifs. Camerini thinks Boccaccio is responsible for much of the roman- 
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Hamlet the final gloom is slightly relieved by a concluding scene in 
which the Moroccan general announces, amid public rejoicing, that 
he has captured Fez for his master. 

All this tragedy of blood is enacted on the stage, with a number 
of comic scenes interspersed in the usual commedia dell’ arte manner. 
Some of the mad scenes were evidently regarded as comic, for Alvira’s 
pazzie consist partly in beating the servants and in going through 
grotesque antics on the seashore. Her ravings are not, like Ophelia’s, 
scraps of popular songs, but the rags of her academic learning, as: 
“To non mi maraviglia che |’acqua del fiume sia dolce e quella del 
mare salta, perche l’insalata va sempre con suo olio . . . . lo 
stretta di Gibilterra o vuoi di Zibilterra, che l’uno e |’altro nome 
li vien detto pure come piacque al suo fatal destino; quella poveretta 
dell’ Orsa maggiore si calz6 gli stivali d’Artofilace e ando a pigliar 
ostreghe e cappe longhe nel golfo di Laiazzo,” etc. (Act II). But 
if the taste of the day regarded Alvira’s madness as food for mirth, 
there is no doubt that the sub-plot, the Tancred-Gismunda com- 
plication, was seriously tragic. The stage directions call for a heroine 
of melodrama in Fatima, who is more than once signalized as “‘intre- 
pida,” who braves her father by praising to his face Pelindo’s beauty, 
and who dies robed in black, “esagerando”’ against cruel Fortune 
and kissing her lover’s poisoned heart. 

It would take too long to quote all the scenari having plots from 
the novelle; hardly one is without a trace of some romantic motif 
as well as some philosophic theme. The classic influence is also 
double; in the first forty-one plays it is noticeable mainly in the 
Latin character-types and in the observance of dramatic technique; 
in the last nine pastorals, “‘opere miste,” etc., it is more poetic 
and Ovidian. This concluding group of curious pieces deserves 
separate treatment; briefly it may be said to consist of spectacular 
plays not unlike those of the Rozzi in the mixture of folk and academic 
material, but far more ambitious in form. 

The academic was of course not the only influence determining 
the character of these popular Italian plays, yet it must have been 
the most powerful element in their evolution. In shaping the rough 


tic material in the Italian drama, but it may as truly be said that Boccaccio drew largely 
on folk sources for his tales. Cf. Camerini, Nuovi profili letterari (Milano, 1876), 
III, chap. i. 
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folk contrasti into more regular dramas, in adding to their monotonous 
flyting and horse-play the color of romantic incident, the interest 
of philosophic problems, and even the poetry of classical mythology, 
the academies probably did much more to popularize the ideas of 
the Renaissance than by the printed volumes that resulted from their 
discussions. For in Italy and in Paris as well as in England, the 
vast majority of the people were theater-goers, not readers, and the 
stage was more powerful than any books. 


WINIFRED SMITH 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON PHYSIOLOGUS 


In the Exeter MS, folios 95b-98a, there is a group of Anglo- 
Saxon poems: the Panther, the Whale, a line or two of a poem on a 
bird, and, after a break in the MS, a religious application that is 
generally taken to be part of a poem on a bird. The whole is now 
generally known as the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus. Two problems 
exist in regard to the group: (1) Does it constitute a small cycle 
complete in itself, or is it only the remnant of a longer series? (2) 
What is the bird of the fragment? Brandl, the latest to speak on 
the subject, evidently considers both these matters settled. With- 
out discussion he states that the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus is what is 
left of a great cycle, the plan of which is made clear by a comparison 
of our present group with a closely agreeing Latin version of the ninth 
century.2 Furthermore, without intimation that the name of the 
bird is not given in the text, he calls it the partridge, an identification 
in which he does not agree with the most recent criticism on the sub- 
ject. To neither question, however, is Brandl’s answer conclusive. 

To discuss one of the problems apart from the other is difficult. 
If we accept the great-cycle theory, the kind of bird becomes much 
less important. If we find the small-cycle theory more satisfactory, 
the choice of bird is complicated by additional conditions. It will 
be well to examine first the evidence hitherto offered as to the length 
of the cycle, and then to discuss the identity of the bird. 

Ebert? was the first to take the Anglo-Saxon group as the fragment 
of a longer cycle.* He came to this conclusion by comparing the 
three Anglo-Saxon poems with a Latin Physiologus of the ninth 
century® found in Bern MS 233, which contains very similar accounts 
of the panther and the whale. On the ground of these resemblances 


1 Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie (1908), 1047. 


2 Bern MS 233, ed. Cahier, Mélanges d'archéologie, III, 238 ff. Lauchert, Geschichte 
des Physiologus, 90, gives date as the eighth century. Mann, Franz. Stud., VI, 220, 
also makes it the eighth century. 


3 Anglia, VI (1883), 241 ff. 


‘Thorpe printed the poems as independent; Grein as allegorical; Dietrich, De 
Cynewulfi aetate, 11, thought they formed a cycle. 


5 Cf. as to date note 2, above. 
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he thought the two versions, the Anglo-Saxon and the Bern, must 
have had a common source, and that since in the Bern seven members 
follow the Partridge, seven probably succeeded the bird in the 
Anglo-Saxon. He supposed, however, that the Anglo-Saxon cycle 
began with the Panther, though it is No. 23 in the Bern. Wiilcker' 
followed Ebert. Lauchert,? the next to consider the problem, 
remained undecided, concluding that it is possible to take the group 
either as part of a larger whole or as complete in itself, treating as it 
does land, water, and air animals.* He leaned to the latter view. 
Sokoll* made the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus an incomplete working- 
over of the Latin original, of which Bern 233 is the type; and ex- 
pressed the belief that what remains is one-seventh out of the middle 
of the former Anglo-Saxon cycle. We have lost the beginning and 
also a portion consisting of seven animals after the Whale. He 
suggested that instead of one leaf, a whole quire has probably fallen 
out before the thirteen lines on folio 98a. Sarrazin,® reviewing this 
study, found it wholly convincing as to the length of the Anglo- 
Saxon series. Mann® with the warmest enthusiasm later discussed 
these conclusions, saying that Sokoll, without even seeing the MS, 
has given, nevertheless, a treatment of the matter that is full of light. 
Excepting, then, Lauchert, critics since Ebert and including Brandl 
have accepted the longer-cycle theory. 

This theory depends on the resemblance of the Anglo-Saxon 
group to the Bern version. A correspondence just as definite, 
though hitherto unnoticed, exists between the Anglo-Saxon poems 
and the Physiologus found in Royal MS 2. C. XII, British Museum.’ 
The Royal and Bern versions are alike in order and content, with 
the exception that the Royal series contains thirty-seven members, 


1 Angelsdchsischen Litteratur (1885), 202 ff. 

2 Geschichte des Physiologus (1889), 111, 112. 

*Cf. Ebert, Angl., VI, 241. 

4 I have been unable to obtain Sokoll’s ‘‘Zum Angelsiichsischen Physiologus’’ (X XVII. 
Jahresbericht d. K. K. Staats-Oberrealschule in Marburg, 1896-97) either in this country, 
or in the British Museum, or the Bodleian, or the Cambridge University Library. My 
study is based entirely on the reviews, which state fully Sokoll’s conclusions, by Sarrazin, 
Eng. Stud., XXVII, 135 ff.; and by Mann, Angl. Beibl., XI, 332 ff. 


§ Eng. Stud., X XVII, 135. 
* Angl. Beibl., XI (1900), 332 ff. 


? Printed by Mann in his study of ‘‘Guillaume le Clerc’s Bestiaire,"’ Franz. Stud., 
VI (1888), 37-73. He places it in the thirteenth century. 
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instead of the thirty-two of the Bern, and that Simia, No. 22 in the 
Royal, stands last in the Bern.' This similarity in arrangement is 
the more significant because in Physiologus cycles such agreement 
is most unusual. Mann tabulates the contents of fifteen series— 
Latin, German, French, English; and it is to be observed that the 
Royal and Bern parallel each other closely, but not at all any other. 
Both Ebert and Sokoll base their mathematical calculations on the 
numbers found in the Bern MS, but who shall say whether the 
original followed by the Anglo-Saxon writer corresponded in number 
with the thirty-seven of the Royal or with the thirty-two of the 
Bern? It may be added that in what Lauchert gives as the Greek 
type of Physiologus, Pitra’s Cod. A, Panther, Whale, Partridge 
form the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth members of the 
series.2 Ebert thought the Anglo-Saxon probably more closely 
related to the Greek than to the known Latin text.* But the Greek 
list of animals differs from the Bern and Royal in order, in content, 
and greatly in number, consisting as it does of forty-nine members. 
_ If the Anglo-Saxon prototype depended on some such version as 
the Greek, the bird, if it be the partridge, might have been followed, 
instead of by the seven of Ebert and Sokoll, by no fewer than thirty- 
one other poems. It is manifest, then, from the examination of these 
related versions, that little dependence can be placed on arguments 
from numbers. Consequently, even if Sokoll’s main contention— 
that we have here a fragment of a larger group—be accepted, it is 
obviously quite impossible to settle the matter to the extent of saying 
we have one-seventh of the original left, or to agree with him in the 
view that seven members preceded what is now the last poem of the 
group, or, as Ebert believes, followed. 

Have Ebert and Sokoll any more convincing evidence to support 
their large assumption that the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus is part of 
a greater cycle than for their statements as to the number that 
appeared in the original series? Before examining further their 
views, it will be well to turn again to the arguments that have been 
advanced in favor of the small cycle. 


1 It is singular that Mann, when he accepted Sokoll’s suggestions, did not recall this 
Royal MS version and note its resemblance to the Bern. 


2 Geschichte des Physiologus, 108. 
3 Angl., VI, 244. 
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In spite of his allegiance to the longer-cycle theory, Ebert himself 
called attention to the fact that the three poems deal with three 
types, representatives of land, water, and air animals. And further- 
more he pointed out that the opening lines of the Panther might well 
serve as an introduction to the series:' 

Monje sindon jeond middan jeard 

unrimu cynn, Pe we zPelu majon 

ryhte areccan ne rim witan: 

Pees wide sind jeond world innan 

fugla ond deora foldhrerendra 

wornas widsceope, swa weeter bibujed 

Pisne beorhtan bosm, brim srymetende 

Sealtyba jeswing. We bi sumum hyrdon 

Wretlice secynd wildra secjan.? 
Lauchert, the latest to speak for the small cycle, presents the same 
reasons. He, too, is convinced that this introduction is general, and 
says it at least shows clearly that nothing preceded it. He adds, 
moreover, that the opening lines of the other two poems give the 
impression that the fish and the bird likewise are taken as representa- 
tives of their respective classes. Wiilcker expresses the belief that 
the present must have been the original conclusion. He bases his 
opinion on the fact that such endings as Finit, which appears at the 
close of the last poem, are not common in the Exeter MS. Con- 
sequently its occurrence here would indicate that it stood in the text 
of which the Exeter is a copy.‘ 

How have the objectors opposed these arguments? It is inter- 
esting to note that their difficulties are not the same. Ebert was not 
certain that he could disregard the general introduction prefixed 
to the Panther; he was inclined to make his additions at the end of 
the present group. Sokoll, on the other hand, had no such hesita- 
tion about the opening of the series. His obstacle came at the end. 
He was unable to disregard the Finit which stands in the MS, and so 
would insert his seven extra members before fol. 98a. If we, then, 
must keep the Panther as the first member and the fragment as the 
last of the original Physiologus, the question narrows itself to how 


1 Angl., VI, 247. 

? Grein-Wiilcker, Angelsdchsischen Poesie, III, 164. 

3 Geschichte des Phys., 111. 

4 Angels. Litt., 203. & Angl., VI, 247. * Angl. Beibl., XI, 334. 
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much has dropped out where the MS breaks. Are the two bits, the 
first about a bird and the second a religious application, parts of 
one bird poem, a few lines of which have been lost? Or are they 
fragments of two poems which were, to begin with, separated from 
each other by a series of poems? 

It would give us some help in deciding the complex question of 
the cycle to know whether the writer selected the bird that succeeds 
the Whale, or whether he merely followed a row and took the bird 
that came next in his source. If he chose, then obviously no argu- 
ment remains for the longer-cycle theory. 

The fragment itself offers too little positively to identify the 
bird. Unfortunately it gives us only a line about the bird itself— 
the statement that it is wonderful, and the religious application, 
which turns on the figure of parental relationship. 


Hyrde ic seczan jen bi sumum fujle 

wundorlicne ee, 
(98a) feezer, 

bet word, he j3ecwxd wuldres ealdor: 

“In swa hwylce tiid swa je mid treowe to me 

on hy3ze hweorfad ond je hellfirena 

sweartra j;eswicad, swa ic symle to eow 

mid siblufan sona jecyrre 

burh milde mod: je beod me sibban 

torhte tireadje talade ond rimde 

beorhte jebrofor on bearna stzl. 

Uton we by jeornor jode oliccan, 

firene feozan, fribes earnian 

dujude to dryhtne, Penden us dx; scine, 

bet swa ebelne eardwica cyst 

in wuldres wlite wunian motan! Finit.! 


Grein,? Ebert,’ Wiilcker,‘ Stopford Brooke,’ Brandl,* taking it 
that the two parts both deal with the same bird, have accepted the 
partridge as the bird of the fragment. Sokoll, who is of the opinion 
that the two parts do not belong to the same poem, argues for the 

1 Grein-Wiilcker, Angelsdchsischen Poesie, III, 170. 

* Bibliothek, 237. 2 Angl., VI, 245 f. 

4 Angelsdchsischen Litteratur, 202. 


§ Early English Literature, 431. 
* Paul's Grundriss, 1047. 
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charadrius;! Sarrazin and Mann agree with this conjecture.?, Lauch- 
ert, who almost commits himself to the small-cycle theory, leaves 
the matter undecided, but implies that since each animal represents 
its class, and since prominent examples of land and water animals 
are selected, so also an impressive bird would be chosen.* 

The strongest argument for the partridge is that urged first by 
Ebert—the fact that it follows the Panther and the Whale in the 
Bern Physiologus.* But it is to be noticed that in the other versions 
where the Panther and Whale stand together the Partridge does not 
always make the third in the sequence. In Bern MS 318, which 
Lauchert considers nearer the Greek than Bern 233, Panther, Whale, 
and Unicorn stand in succession.’ In an Armenian version, placed 
by Lauchert in group with Bern 233, Panther, Whale, Vulture, 
Partridge appear together. Lauchert discusses also a Paris version 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century of a twelfth-century Greek 
Physiologus, in which Panther, Whale, Fox occur as twenty-first 
twenty-second, and twenty-third in the cycle.” Another, disagree- 
ing still more but also significant, is the French of Pierre le Picard, 
in which Panther, Partridge, Whale, Ostrich appear in sequence.* 
From this evidence it will not be too large an inference, I think, to 
say that order even in closely related versions frequently differed, 
and that Ebert took as too significant the fact that the Partridge 
followed the Whale and Panther in Bern 233. 

If order does not force the selection of the partridge, does the 
word of description given in the poem, or does the religious applica- 
tion, favor such a choice? Mann, in discussing the claim of the 
partridge, found it entirely unsatisfactory. He thought, and it is 
difficult to disagree with him, the despised partridge, the nest stealer, 
too mean a representative of its class to be called ‘wonderful.’ 
However, the religious lesson in the poem is not altogether unlike 
the application that usually accompanies the partridge. The 


1 Eng. Stud., XXVII, 135; Angl. Beibl., XI, 334. 

2 Eng. Stud., loc. cit.; Angl. Beibl., X1, 335. 

3 Geschichte des Physiologus, 111, 112. 

* Angl., VI, 245, 246. 

5 Geschichte des Physiologus, 109; Lat. C., cf. p. 90. 

* Geschichte des Physiologus, 109. 7 Ibid., 100. 8 Ibid., 139. 
* Angl. Beibl., XI, 334, 335. 
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partridge typifies the devil, who, just as the bird steals the eggs 
of other birds and seeks to make their young her own, robs the church 
of the children of God. Like the birds, the sinners, too, turn away 
from the false to the true parent.' But notwithstanding the readily 
seen likeness, the difference is more important. There is too little 
of the devil in the Anglo-Saxon poem. Compare the whale appli- 
cation.2. There the idea of the devil’s wiles, their similarity to those 
of the whale, is emphasized. If the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus be 
taken as a small cycle complete in itself, another objection urged 
by Mann against the partridge is of weight. He suggested that the 
poet would probably have considered his types as representing 
land, water, and air, but he would moreover, and this would have 
been of far greater importance to him, have made them stand for 
God, man, and the devil. The nature-story description is only a 
means to an end—to place before the faithful, in their transcendent 
conception, God, man, and the devil. But panther, whale, par- 
tridge would typify God, devil, devil!’ The partridge fails in any 
case to satisfy conditions. If the series is long, the “wonderful” of 
the description makes the partridge impossible; if it is short the 
same objection holds, and there is the added difficulty that it typi- 
fies the devil. 

Is the charadrius, suggested by Sokoll, the most recent to find 
favor, more suitable? Sokoll’s main argument in support of his 
choice is likewise that of position. As has been noted, he holds that 
the last poem now was the last in the original Anglo-Saxon Physi- 
ologus. He takes it that after the Whale and the line about the bird, 
before fol. 98a, seven poems corresponding to those in the Latin 
original have dropped out, and that the Charadrius closes the cycle, 
the part remaining being the religious application belonging to the 
Charadrius. The Latin original referred to by Sokoll is that repre- 
sented by Bern 233. But in the Bern and in the closely related 
version, the Royal, the Charadrius, far from coming last, appears 
fifth in the series.‘ The last number in the Bern cycle is the Simia;® 


1 Geschichte des Physiologus, 20. 

2 Angels. Poesie, III, 169. 

3 Angl. Beibl., XI, 335. 

‘ Franz. Stud., VI, 33, 36. 

’ Franz. Stud., XI, 34; Geschichte des Phys., Lat. B., 109. 
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the last in the Royal MS is the Mermicolion, the pearl-oyster.! 
Obviously the Bern was impossible for Sokoll. The Royal would 
have served no better, had he known it. Sokoll, then, finding no 
support for his theory in the Bern—to his mind the type of the Latin 
source—goes to entirely different, unrelated series, the German— 
series in which the Whale does not appear at all—and sees there the 
Charadrius not last, but next to last.2 This difficulty he meets 
unhappily. Put to it to explain why, the Phoenix being last, the poet 
refused it for the bird preceding it in the series, the Charadrius, he 
turns to the question of authorship. He makes the mistake of assign- 
ing both the Phoenix and the Physiologus to Cynewulf. He then 
dismisses the phoenix on the ground that Cynewulf had already 
treated its legend in an independent poem and so would not care to 
do so again here. Mann and Sarrazin, who do not apparently 
object to Sokoll’s appeal to an unrelated version for confirmation 
of his theory, are brought to a decided halt by the ascription to 
Cynewulf. It draws from Mann the grieved statement that he can 
go no farther with Sokoll,? and from Sarrazin, “Alas! the writer had 
not the most recent Cynewulf investigation in mind.’’ 

The charadrius, then, derives small support from its position 
in any series, related or unrelated. Its being ‘“‘wonderful” is of 
no avail, as Sokoll uses only the end of the fragment. The applica- 
tion like that of the partridge has some points in its favor. In 
Physiologus literature, the charadrius, brought into the presence 
of a man who is ill, shows whether or not the man will die. If the 
bird turns toward him, he will live; if not, he will die. The applica- 
tion is: so turned the Savior from the Jews, because of their unbelief, 
to the heathen. He took their weakness on him and bore their 
diseases, and made them sound.’ The Latin version gives the added 
reference to John 1:11 ff., to which Sokoll calls attention. There is 
then this one suggestion of the relation between parent and child. 
Generally speaking, however, the charadrius is not one of the birds— 
and there are several—that in Physiologus literature typify the rela- 
tionship between parent and child. There is still to consider Mann’s 


1 Franz. Stud., XI, 37. 8 Angl. Beibl., XI, 335. 
2 Ibid., 136. * Eng. Stud., XXVII, 136. 
5 Gesch. des Phys., 7; Franz. Stud., XI, 40. 
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requirement, if the poems form in themselves a cycle, that the bird 
should represent ‘‘man,” as the panther and whale typify God and 
the devil. This difficulty is as insurmountable in the case of the 
charadrius as it was in that of the partridge, for the charadrius 
always stands for Christ, and so the cycle would become: God, 
devil, God—as unsatisfactory on the score of unity as God, devil, 
devil. 

Order, then, cannot be used to justify either the number which 
went to make up the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus in the beginning or 
the choice of the bird. The Partridge, from the evidence furnished 
by related versions, does not necessarily follow the Whale, nor in 
any version can the Charadrius be found last. Since the whole 
theory of the long cycle was based on the resemblance of the Anglo- 
Saxon group to the Bern 233 version, and since such correspondence 
has been shown to be less important than Ebert and Sokoll thought 
it, there is nothing to prevent the acceptance of Lauchert’s half- 
expressed belief that the Anglo-Saxon is a small Physiologus of 
three members. That we are forced, if we accept the small-cycle 
theory, to the conclusion that the poet chose his bird is no difficulty, 
as he manifestly had to choose in any case. In no known related 
version is there a “wonderful” bird in sequence with the Panther 
and the Whale. 

The writer regrets that the study must at present be left incom- 
plete, since no bird that satisfies all the conditions imposed by the 
fragments and the small-cycle theory can be suggested. Until such 
a bird can be found it is impossible to show beyond question that the 
three Anglo-Saxon poems form a small Physiologus complete in itself. 
It may be affirmed, however, that the group has not yet been proved 
a part of a greater cycle. Based as they have been hitherto entirely 
on order, the arguments for such a conclusion are not convincing. 


RoskE JEFFRIES PEEBLES 
Vassar COLLEGE 
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THE CUSTOM OF SITTING ON THE ELIZABETHAN 
STAGE 


Professor C. W. Wallace in his recent book, The Children of the 
Chapel at Blackfriars, 1597-1603, advances many novel theories in 
regard to the stage history of the time, based, he claims, on documents 
which he has discovered. “So new,” says Mr. Wallace, “are the 
views given by the present materials that not a single opinion or 
conclusion of my predecessors has served as a basis for restatement”’ 
(p. ix). Unfortunately this is true. For, when he begins to draw 
conclusions, he is, to my mind, a very unsafe guide, and it is often 
difficult to disentangle from its setting of theory what Mr. Wallace 
has contributed to our knowledge of fact. As an example of his 
lack of critical judgment, I should like to call attention to some of 
the unsound reasoning in his chapter on the custom of sitting on the 
stage. It seems to me that in most points the material which he 
himself presents should have led him to very different conclusions. 

Mr. Wallace’s general thesis in this chapter is: “The fad of sitting 
on the stage came into vogue with the Blackfriars in 1597. The 
earliest known allusion to it dates from 1598. It was a custom in no 
other theatre in Elizabeth’s reign”’ (p. 130). 

The statement that the fad originated at Blackfriars, and in 
1597, Mr. Wallace rests entirely upon his proof of the other points. 
The chapter assumes that the fall of 1597 is the time at which the 
Children of the Chapel began their career at Blackfriars, for the 
author has previously given much space to proving that such is the 
case—though his argument is far from convincing. Fundamental to 
his whole position, then, is the second assertion, that the earliest 
known allusion to the custom of sitting on the stage dates from 1598. 


1 Since Mr. Wallace's volume appeared, Mr. Chambers, who has probably as sound 
a knowledge of the history of the Elizabethan stage as any man living, has stated emphat- 
ically that there is no convincing evidence for the occupation of Blackfriars by the 
Children of the Chapel before 1600. Cf. Mod. Lang. Rev., IV, 155, 156, and 161. Mr. 
Chambers’ statement, however, is probably too strong; Mr. Wallace's evidence (p. 57) 
leaves little room for doubt that Blackfriars had been occupied by Evans with a company 
of some sort at some time prior to the lease of September 2, 1600. But it has not yet 
been shown conclusively that this occupation went back to 1597, that it was long or 
continuous, or that it was certainly by the Children of the Chapel. 
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“About 1598,” says Mr. Wallace, “Sir John Davies in a satirizing 
sonnet-epigram gives the first evidence” (p. 132). “About 1598” 
must mean for Mr. Wallace not earlier than the end of 1597. And 
yet there is clear evidence that Davies’ epigrams were in circulation 
by 1596, for epigram 29 is plainly referred to in Harington’s Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax of 1596.1 The same epigram is referred to in 
Bastard’s Chrestoleros, published in 1598;? and Guilpin in that year 
evidently writes with another of Davies’ epigrams in mind. More- 
over, matters of apparently recent interest that are treated in several 
of the epigrams fall within the years 1594 and 1595. Epigram 47 
refers to Tyrone’s rebellion and the war between France and Spain, 
both of which began in 1595. The reference in the same epigram 
to the Austro-Turkish war is doubtless to the renewed activities of 
1595 and 1596 rather than to the campaigns in the earlier years of 
the decade, and the lines— 
ia oe 
Whether the Empire can itselfe maintaine 
Against the Turkish power encroaching still— 

may indicate that the epigram was written while news of the Turkish 
successes of 1596 was still reaching England. This epigram, which is 
next to the last, is the only one that contains a probable reference to 
an event occurring later than 1595. Two epigrams speak of matters 
as new. Doubtless the “new water-worke” of epigram 6 alludes to 
the “forcier”’ erected in 1594;* and “the new garden of the Old Tem- 
ple” mentioned in 22 suggests the event that Stow records in the 
words, “A great part of this old Temple was pulled downe but of 
late in the yeare 1595.’* One epigram (25) is written on a sonnet of 
Drayton’s Idea (1594); another (40) speaks of the capture of Gro- 
ningen in 1594, seemingly as ‘the newest newes,”’ and various others 


1 This Mr. Wallace could have learned by consulting the notes of Grosart’s edition 
of Davies’ poems, or those of Dyce’s or Bullea’s reprint of Davies’ epigrams in their 
editions of Marlowe. 

2A passage in The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, Act II, mentions ‘‘Kinsader’s Satyrs, 
Lodge's Fig for Momus, Bastard’s Epigrams, Leichfild’s Trimming of Nash."’ As the 
play was apparently acted in December, 1597, there is a probability, in spite of possible 
changes in the manuscript, that Bastard’s epigrams as well as Marston's first group of 
satires were in circulation during 1597. For Bastard this is also indicated by a discus- 
sion of his epigrams in a letter of Carleton dated September 13, 1597 (cf. D.N.B., III, 
388). 

*Cf. Encycl. Brit., 9th ed., XIV, 825. 

4 Survey of London, ed. Kingsford, II, 87. 
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refer to older events. There is nothing to indicate the date of 
epigrams 3 and 28, which refer to the practice of sitting on the 
stage, unless it be their early place in the series. But though all 
the extant editions of the epigrams are supposed by some to have 
been printed after the restrictive measures of 1599, there is no evi- 
dence that any of the epigrams were written after 1596. 

There is also a somewhat obscure passage in Hall’s Virgidemi- 
arum (Book I, satire III), entered on the Stationers’ Register March 
31, 1597, in which “gazing scaffolders,” the “synod” of poets, and 
“leave the naked stage” seem to refer to the custom of sitting on 
the stage, especially as ‘‘scaffold” is used in the satire for stage, 
and the satire on the poets is similar to that on gallants in later 
writers. 

It is practically certain, then, that the fad originated before 1597. 
The scarcity of references to the custom before 1600 may be due to 
its late origin or to the fact that Davies is one of the first of the new 
satirists who turn from the conventional modes of mediaeval satire 
with their generalized treatment of social types or their specific 
attacks practically on women and rogues only, to a realistic treatment 
of social types or of particular follies, especially those of the gallants. 
Only Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse, Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
both in prose, and Donne’s satires are very notable in the new satire 
before Davies. 

Even without the argument from dates, Mr. Wallace’s conclusions 
can be overthrown. Indeed, the worst examples of his absurdities 
occur in his attempt to uphold the theory that Blackfriars was the 
only Elizabethan theater in which the custom existed. In dis- 
posing of the usual theory that the practice prevailed in other 
private theaters also, he very characteristically remarks, “‘There is 
no evidence for or against the custom at Whitefriars. I must con- 
clude that it was unknown there” (p. 130). In regard to Paul’s, he 
uses the words of Atticus in What You Will, “Let’s place ourselves 
within the curtains, for good faith the stage is so very little, we 
shall wrong the general eye else very much,” as definite evidence 
that Paul’s, where the play was acted, never admitted the custom. 
But Marston was possibly merely attempting to break up an obnox- 
ious custom through advice in the induction preceding the play; there 
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is little point to the remark if the custom never' prevailed. The 
stage direction of Percy’s Faery Pastorall, which is usually regarded as 
written for Paul’s, to the effect that certain properties might be 
omitted if there was lack of space “‘by reason of concurse of the 
People on the Stage,’”’ Mr. Wallace rejects because there is no evidence 
that the play was acted (p. 131, n.3). But how did it ever enter 
Percy’s head that such conditions as he prepares for could arise? 
Then, on the ground that “no public theatre of this period had 
the custom,” a statement which he is to prove later, Mr. Wallace 
accepts every contemporary allusion to the practice as applying 
to the remaining private theater, the Blackfriars. Seven works, 
he finds, contain such allusions. The reference which he cites from 
Davies’ Epigrams (3),' however, and the two from Every Man out 
of His Humour have in themselves no detail that would connect 
them with any specific theater. Moreover, in spite of its probable 
allusion to the stage quarrel with Jonson, a passage in Dekker’s 
Guls Horne-booke which advises a gallant how he should act in 1609, 
gives no necessary indication of what gallants did in 1601. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Wallace’s use of it as evidence for the custom at 
Blackfriars during an early period is not convincing. It is not 
entirely clear to me what Mr. Wallace means by his remarks on 
Hamlet, but the passage cited (III, 2, ll. 286-89) evidently has no 
connection with the custom of sitting on the stage. The references 
in the prologue and epilogue of All Fools, Mr. Wallace puts after 
the plague of 1603. Similarly, the reference to “the private house”’ 
in the 1604 Induction of The Malcontent comes late for the period 
involved. The allusions of both these plays, though evidently to 
Blackfriars, would only imply the existence of the custom at Black- 
friars during Elizabeth’s reign through its existence later. If they 
are to be accepted as evidence for the period, Middleton’s Black 
Book of 1604 (mentioned below) must also be accepted for the public 
theaters. A second passage in the Induction of The Malcontent is 
interpreted to mean that when the play was acted at Blackfriars, 
it contained thrusts at the habit of wearing feathers on the stage; 
but a reading of the whole passage would convince one that the 


1 Epigram 28 of Davies, which specifically says ‘‘on the stage,"’ Mr. Wallace uses 
in connection with the custom of sitting over the stage (p. 135). 
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satire was directed against the wearing of feathers in general.' 
The remaining passage, which comes from the Induction of Cynthia’s 
Revels (acted in 1600 and at Blackfriars), is appropriate enough here, 
but Mr. Wallace quotes too little of it, and he misinterprets it in 
several points. Indeed, the whole passage, instead of flattering 
“the well-wishing stage-patron of the house,” as Mr. Wallace argues 
(p. 132), satirizes unmercifully the gallants who occupy the stage; 
and, if the custom existed at Blackfriars at this time, Jonson was 
obviously, like Marston, trying to break it up. Since, however, 
Cynthia’s Revels is the first play which the Children are known to 
have acted at Blackfriars after Burbage secured control of the house,? 
and since Mr. Wallace’s argument for an unbroken occupation of the 
house by the Children very much earlier than the lease of 1600 is theo- 
retical, it is at least possible that Jonson was protesting against 
the establishment at Blackfriars of a custom found objectionable 
elsewhere. In fact, a passage of Cynthia’s Revels itselfi—not men- 
tioned by Mr. Wallace—gives evidence that the custom of sitting 
on the stage was not confined to one theater, and might be inter- 
preted to mean that it was not even confined to private theaters. In 
one of the riddling games of the play Philautia gives this explana- 
tion of why breeches may be called “popular”: “Marry, that is, 
when they are not content to be generally noted in court, but will 
press forth on common stages and brokers’ stalls, to the public 
view of the world” (IV, 1). Jonson would scarcely have used the 
plural “stages” if the custom prevailed only at Blackfriars. Further- 
more, the whole passage reads like a reference to the public theaters, 
though it is possible, of course, that the wording ‘common stages” 
and “public view of the world”’ might be applied to the stages of the 
private theaters in contradistinction to the exclusiveness of the 
court, which is in the mind of the speaker here. 

“These,’”’ Mr. Wallace declares, “are the known references to the 


1 Mr. Wallace apparently was misled here and in the discussion of Hamlet by a 
belief that gallants wore their feathers only when sitting on the stage (cf. p. 134, n. 3). 
It is strange that he should express such an idea in connection with the passage in The 
Malcontent that speaks of one’s wearing a feather ‘‘up and down the Strand."’ 

2In the Induction of Cynthia's Revels, however, there is the following remark: 
“They say, the umbre or ghosts of some three or four plays departed a dozen years since 
have been seen walking on your stage here.'’ Doubtless a few old plays were produced 
before the company secured the new Cynthia's Revels. 
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custom of sitting on the stage up to 1604.!_ They establish its origin 
in the Blackfriars” (p. 134). On the contrary, they only lead us 
to infer that the custom prevailed there before 1603-4. Indeed, 
so far as I am aware, Blackfriars is not named in connection with 
the custom—for The Malcontent merely refers to “the private house”’ 
—before a passage in The Devil Is an Ass, I, 3, which Mr. Wallace 
does not mention, though he refers to later instances. 

So much for the private theaters. Mr. Wallace’s argument that 
no public theater of the time had the custom deals almost entirely 
with a later period. In fact, he speaks of the Rose as negligible 
because it “went out of the reckoning about 1603-4” (p. 138). For 
the period of Elizabeth’s reign he argues, indeed, that the custom 
of sitting on the stage ‘“‘is not to be confused with a certain practice 
originating in the public theatres . . . . of sitting ‘above’ or ‘over’ 
the stage at the rear” (p. 134).2_ He bases his conclusion on a sup- 
posed distinction between the two customs on the part of those who 
allude to gallants at the theater and on the representation in extant 
sketches and pictures of people in the upper room of the stage. 
Though Mr. Wallace’s evidence that spectators sat above the stage 
in some public theaters may be convincing, this itself does not prove 
that others did not often sit on the stage in public theaters, while 
the passages which are used to show that the two customs are kept 
distinct by writers are of doubtful interpretation. Thus on the 
following passage from epigram 3 of Davies, 


Rufus the Courtier at the theater, 

Leaving the best and most conspicuous place, 
Doth either to the stage himselfe transferre, 
Or through a grate doth shew his double face: 
For that the clamorous fry of Innes of Court, 
Fills up the priuate roomes of greater price: 
And such a place where all may haue resort, 
He in his singularity doth dispise,’ 


1A reference to the custom which Mr. Wallace does not include in his list is to be 
found no doubt in the words of Act II, 1. 308, of Histriomastiz, ‘Give your play-gull a 
stool,"’ which were probably written before 1600, though the play was not published 
until 1610. 


? The structure of the Globe and Fortune Mr. Wallace thinks did not allow either 
custom. Of. pp. 136, 137. 


* Quoted from Grosart's edition of The Poems of Davies. 
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Mr. Wallace remarks: “Here the gallant is conceived as at the 
Blackfriars, on the stage (Il. 3); or at the public theatre, over the 
stage (1. 4)” (p. 132). Yet Davies certainly seems to be picturing 
one character at one theater; if Mr. Wallace’s interpretation of 
“through a grate” is correct,! the natural interpretation of the 
whole passage seems to me to be, in the absence of convincing 
evidence of a difference between the customs of gallants at the 
private and public theaters, that spectators sat on the stage and 
above it at the same time. Furthermore, even the words “over 
the stage,” in epigram 53 of Guilpin’s Skialetheia and in Dekker and 
Wilkins’ Jests to Make You Merry,? which Mr. Wallace uses to 
support his position, may not refer to the custom of sitting in the 
upper room of the stage, if the lords’ rooms were at the side of the 
stage in all theaters, for in Every Man out of His Humour (II, 1, 
ll. 421-23) Carlo satirizes Brisk for speaking of great lords ‘as 
familiarly as if he had. . . . ta’en tobacco with them over the stage, 
in the lords’ room.’ 

According to Mr. Wallace’s theory, the fad of the Blackfriars 
was not even adopted later by the public theaters, though it “may 
be that occasionally a gallant intruded his presence on the public 
stage” (p.141). One of his best points is that owing to the structure of 
several important public theaters, notably the Globe and the Fortune, 
gallants sitting at the side on the stage “‘would have cut off the 
view from the gentlemen’s rooms” (p. 138). But we cannot speak 
with certainty as to the structure of all the public theaters. Nor 
do fads go by rules of logic. Moreover, a passage in Dekker’s 
Guls Horne-booke, chap. vi, which deals explicitly with both public 

1 Malone;thought this phrase referred to the boxes in the gallery next to the balcony. 


? Dekker’s Works, II, 292. 


3 The use of ‘lords’ room”’ in the singular here and in the passage from Dekker quoted 
later and the use of ‘“‘over"’ here suggest the possibility that in some theaters the choice 
place may have been the upper room of the stage. Still the contract for building the 
Fortune theater after the model of the Globe shows that there were four “ gentlemens 
roomes"’ in the galleries, probably the lower galleries, in each of these theaters; and the 
contract for the Hope states that the builder “‘ shall also make two boxes in the lower most 
storie, fitt and decent for gentlemen to sitt in; And shall make the partitions betweene 
the roomes as they areat ... . the Swan” (Baker, Dev. of Sh. as a Dram., 316, 322). 
Moreover, the words Dekker uses in describing the eclipse of the lords’ room—* the 
Stages Suburbs,”’ “‘thrust into the reare,’’ and ‘‘in darknesse’’—suit better a picture of 
the side boxes overshadowed by the audience on the stage than of the upper room merely 
passing out of fashion. The passage from Ev. M. out Mr. Wallace does not seem to 
have known. 
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and private playhouses, speaks unequivocally of the boxes as “‘con- 
temptibly thrust into the reare,’’ while the stage is crowded. The 
whole passage may be quoted, because, as I interpret the passage, 
it stresses strongly the fact that the structure of the theater and the 
inconvenience caused even the highest classes by the custom of 
sitting on the stage did not check the custom, while the last lines 
indicate that the opposition of the audiences had no effect, and con- 
sequently that the passage quoted below from The Malcontent has 
not necessarily the meaning which Mr. Wallace gives it. 


Whether therefore the gatherers of the publique or priuate Play-house 
stand to receiue the afternoones rent, let our Gallant (hauing paid it) pres- 
ently aduance himselfe vp to the Throne of the Stage. I meane not into the 
Lords roome (which is now but the Stages Suburbs): No, those boxes, by 
the iniquity of custome, conspiracy of waiting-women and Gentlemen- 
Ushers, that there sweat together, and the couetousness of Sharers, are con- 
temptibly thrust into the reare, and much new Satten is there dambd, by 
being smothred to death in darknesse. But on the very Rushes where the 
Commedy is to daunce, yea, and vnder the state of Cambises himselfe must 
our feathered Estridge, like a piece of Ordnance, be planted valiantly (be- 
cause impudently) beating downe the mewes and hisses of the opposed ras- 
cality. 

This passage Mr. Wallace considers and rejects, as also one in 
Middleton’s Black Book concerning “Barnaby Burning-glass, arch 
tobacco-taker of England .... upon stages both public and 
private” (Works, ed. Bullen, VIII, 42, 43). “‘Both,’”’ Mr. Wallace 
says, “‘are in satires—not reliable repositories of fact” (p. 138). Of 
a later passage, in Hutton’s Follie’s Anatomie (1619), which advises 
a gallant to grace ‘‘the crowded stage’ at the Globe specifically, he 
says, ‘But as it is merely a hypothetical case, in a satire at that, I 
doubt its value’”’ (pp. 136, 137). These are excellent examples of 
the fashion in which Mr. Wallace rejects material at variance with 
his theory, for he has already accepted the evidence of the satirists 
Davies and Guilpin, and of one passage from The Guls Horne-booke. 

No one, I suppose, questions the fact that the custom of sitting 
on the stage was more in vogue at Blackfriars than at the public 
theaters and that the audiences at some of the theaters stood stoutly 
against it. More than this it does not seem to me necessary to infer 
even from the passage in the Induction to The Malcontent which 
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Mr. Wallace says (p. 134) denies explicitly the privilege of sitting on 
the stage at the Globe: 

T ire-man.—Sir, the gentlemen will be angry if you sit here. 

Sly.—Why, we may sit upon the stage at the private house . . . . dost 
think I fear hissing? 

Mr. Wallace certainly deserves the highest honor for the important 
information that he has been able to gather in regard to Shakespeare 
and his time, and every student of the Elizabethan drama will regret 
that he should lessen even in the slightest degree the value of his 
work by hasty conclusions and fallacious reasoning in his efforts to 
proclaim startling and revolutionary theories. 


C. R. BasKERVILL 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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NOTES ON THE SPANISH PALATALS 


OLD SPANISH j 


Modern Spanish has two slightly different y-sounds. The more 
vowel-like one, resembling French y in yeux, stands next to a con- 
sonant or at the end of a word: bien, deis, ley. The stronger form 
is used only at the beginning of a syllable: hierro, yerro. In ordi- 
nary speech the latter sound is a palatal fricative, the voiced counter- 
part of German ch after e. In emphatic utterance it often becomes a 
palatal d (Bohemian d’), or even the prepalatal affricate dz (English j), 
thus repeating a development found in nearly all Romance-speaking 
lands. Direct evidence of the formation of dz from y, under varying 
circumstances, is furnished by the literary language or by certain 
dialects in Rumanian, Italian, French, Provengal, and Catalan. 
Asturian and Galician have § (written x) corresponding to Castilian 
initial j7, which is a voiceless velar fricative like German ch after o. 
Portuguese j is Z, and we know that this voiced sound was formerly 
used in Spain. 

Several sixteenth-century writers, quoted by Cuervo in the Revue 
hispanique, I1, 55, give to Spanish 7 the sound of French j or Italian 
palatal g. From Wiener’s ‘‘Songs of the Spanish Jews in the Balkan 
Peninsula,” published in the first volume of Modern Philology, we 
learn that the Judeo-Spanish of Slavonic countries distinguishes 
dz and Z. After a consonant, and at the beginning of a word, dz 
is used; Z stands between vowels: andZel, dzenti, dzentil, dzZuderta, 
dzustu, dZuzgar, endZuntu, eskozer, espeZu, iZu, manozu, mensazeru, 
muzer, ou. Whether this difference was made by Spaniards, in the 
fifteenth century or earlier, may be questioned; if it was, it agrees 
with the distinction of strong r in honra, rico, and weak r in veras. 
Turkish Jews use dz not only initially but between vowels also, 
according to Foulché-Delbose (Revue hispanique, I, 28). Since 
Spanish j corresponds to Arabic dz in borrowed words, in Spanish 
transcriptions of Arabic, and in Arabic transcriptions of Spanish 
(Revue hispanique, I1, 54, 62, 66), it is not likely that there was any 
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great difference between the two in mediaeval times. We may then 
assume that Spanish 7 was once dz; later Z was formed from dZ as in 
French and Portuguese. When voiced s and z became voiceless in 
the sixteenth century, Z was likewise shifted to $ in Asturian and 
Galician as well as Castilian. The change of $ to a velar sound in 
Castilian, and almost to A in Andalusian, seems rather strange, but 
it is not without parallels in Romance. Northern Walloon has baht 
for southern basé, and béhi for bazé, equivalent to O.F. baissier and 
baisier (Feller, Orthographe wallonne, p. 28). 


INITIAL y 


Late Latin y comes from earlier palatalized d, palatalized g, 
hiatus e, hiatus 7, as well as consonant 7. Castilian has j for initial 
y before velar vowels: jornal, joven, juego, juez, junco, junto. In 
yuso, initial y was kept or restored by the influence of ayuso, which 
has regular medial y. The rustic words yugo and yunto, with their 
derivatives, must have come from a Spanish dialect which, like 
Gascon and Sicilian, kept y unchanged. The formation of u from 
open u, in yugo<itigu, also agrees with the regular Sicilian develop- 
ment. In ufir< *yunyére<iungere, y was lost by dissimilation, just 
as r was in arado<aratru, criba<cribra. The u of yunque was trans- 
posed too late for y to make j. 

Initial y makes j before stressless a: jacilla, jamds. A third 
example, if its 7 does not come from z, may be found in jalbegar< 
*dyalbicare <de+-albicare. The apparent disagreement with dorado < 
de+auratu is no stranger than in French jusque<de+usque beside 
dont<de+unde. By a curious coincidence, Italian albeggiare and 
Portuguese alvejar show medial dy in a form without the prefix. The 
popular origin of jacilla<*iacilia is proved by the lack of a classic 
Latin equivalent, and by its meaning, “‘sefial 6 huella que deja una 
cosa sobre la tierra en que ha estado por algtin tiempo.” The ll<ly 
does not indicate a learned word, as in maravilla; it must be due to 
negative dissimilation, like pl in plavir < plangere beside ll in llanto< 
planctu, and c for ch in French cage. In the variant yacija, meaning 
“lecho,” the connection with yacer was not forgotten; therefore its 
y was kept, and ly became j7. The word *iacilia was a neuter plural, 
standing for classic cubile, cubilia; its existence is assured by Italian 
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giaciglio, a remade singular like orecchio for orecchia<auricula. If 
ayuno comes from early iaiunu, y was lost by dissimilation as in 
Rumanian ajun. It may, however, represent classic ad ieiunu; this 
would have lost both y’s, like hermano<germanu, peor < peiore, and 
then made a new y from the hiatus vowel, like haya<habeat or 
yunque <incude. 

Initial y is kept before stressed a, and before stressless a where 
the analogy of a strong verb-form hindered the change to j: ya, 
yace, yacer, yacija, yanta, yantar. The loss of m in iam, contrary 
to quien< quem, may show that stressless ya was restressed before 
the change of y to j; or it may have come from misdivision of iam- 
magis into *ia+magis, corresponding to Italian dammi=da+mi. 
If j was developed in joven before au became 0, the y of yogue <iacui 
is regular; otherwise it is analogic like that of yacer. 

Initial y has been lost before stressless e and +, the h sometimes 
written having no historic value: encia<gingiva, helar<gelare. 
The same development is found before secondary e: echar, enero, 
enebro=Italian gettare, gennaio, ginepro, for Latin iactare, ianuariu, 
iuniperu. From the regular loss of medial y next to e and i, it seems 
probable that initial y was lost before stressed e. As ye comes from 
é alone in yedra, yegua, yerba, yesca, it may have done so in yerno< 
géneru and other words of the kind. Italian has gésso with open e, 
so that Spanish yeso hardly proves that y was kept before e. In 
jera<diaria, corresponding to Portuguese geira, the 7 may be of 
rustic origin; Asturian has $ in zera and zenru=yerno. If it is 
Castilian, it could have come from the related word jornal; or 
perhaps di was preserved by the influence of dia and afterward 
passed directly to dz, as in medZa< media, remedZu <remedio (Modern 
Philology, I, 263). 


PALATAL | BETWEEN VOWELS 


Medial g and k disappear before /. Menéndez Pidal assumes that 
they become y, Manual, §57, 2d ed. If this were so we should find 
e in cuajo<coagulu, navaja<nouacula as in beso<basiu, eje<aze, 
era<area, hecho<factu. Evidently k (including k<t as in wetulu) 
became voiced; | then changed g to a palatal sound like Bohemian 
d’ or Hungarian gy. This g seems to have become dZ in arondZar 
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(Modern Philology, 1, 270), derived from *arroldzar <arrotulare, with 
interchange of n and / as in alma<anima, Huelva<Onuba, rondar< 
rotulare (Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 54). Usually palatal g made 
the J palatal, and was then assimilated like d in cafiado< *cadnado< 
catenatu, serotio < *serodno < serotinu, variants of candado and serondo 
(Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 58). The resulting palatal / was treated 
like ly: hoja<folia, ojo<oculu, teja<tilia, teja<tegula. In Asturian 
former palatal 1 has become y: fueya, giieyu, teya. It seems to be 
generally held that the same thing happened in Castilian: so Cuervo, 
Revue hispanique, II, 64; Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues 
romanes, 1, §514. But this theory does not harmonize with the reten- 
tion of medial y for some twenty centuries in the word cuyo. If j 
came from y in aguja, ojo, ajeno, ajo, paja, we should find 7 in huya, 
poyo, ma(y)estro, mayo, haya, and many other such words. 

The history of medial 7 can be inferred from that of ll. Dental 
ll was altered to its present palatal sound, and likewise nn to vi, by 
raising the front of the tongue to the y-position. Before this process 
was ended, there was felt the need of keeping older palatal / (the 
derivative of gl and ly) distinct from the new one. So the old sound 
was strengthened by raising the tongue as.much as possible; that is, 
palatal / became palatal d. Before a vowel this palatal d was later 
changed to dz, just as palatal t was to ts in ocho<octo. From buitre, 
fresno, petral, prenda<pendra< *petira<pignora, beside cuchillo, 
eje, pecho, sefia, we know that Spanish does not allow a palatal con- 
sonant before a consonant. Hence palatal / became d in medrar, 
a variant of mejorar<meliorare like honrar and honorar <honorare. 
A similar treatment of dental / took place in late ld<ll of book- 
Latin or Italian words: bulda, celda, ptldora, rebelde. The change 
of ll to dd is a regular feature of southern Italian, which also has 
palatal dd (written ggh) for palatal /: Otrantine cueddu<collu, 
fuegghiu<foliu (Stoppato Fonologia italiana, § 171). 


OLD SPANISH Z 


Latin z was like English dz in adze. Italian z means dz in some 
words, ts in others. Old French z was dz in the numbers onze, 
seze; at the end of a word it had the sound ts, which we still keep in 
Eng. assets < assez <adsatis, Fitz< fiz< filius. It cannot be reason- 
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ably doubted that Spanish z was once dz before a voiced sound and ts 
elsewhere. A bit of neglected evidence is the dz of Italian azienda< 
Sp. hazienda. Jewish speech has dz for z<d+z: dodzi, tredzi, kator- 
dzi, kindzi (Modern Philology, 1, 206). Early grammarians compare 
Spanish z with Italian voiced z, and even transcribe it ds (Revue 
hispanique, II, 35). The development of acor<aztor<acceptore, 
plazo < plazdo < placitu, shows plainly z=ts and z=dz. The final 
elements of tst and dzd were lost by dissimilation, like the initial ones 
of stS and sts in macho<masculu, mecer<miscere, O.F. 0z<hostis, 
Catalan aquets<aquests (Fabra, Gramatica de la llengua catalana, 
p. 108). 
Z AFTER A CONSONANT 

Palatalized d and g became y after a posttonic nasal and were 
absorbed: luefie<longe, tafie<tangit, ufa<ungula, vergiiefia< 
verecundia. Otherwise a stronger sound was generally developed 
after a consonant. As initial dZ comes from dy, we might expect 
the same strengthening medially. Instead we find dz, written z 
(now 6, written c or z). But this appearance of dz, where dz would 
seem more natural, is not a peculiarity of Spanish. Italian has dz 
from dy initially and after vowels, as in giorno, giuso, poggio, raggio 
(mezzo for older meggio being due to dissimilation in mezzogiorno) ; but 
dz after r and n: orzo<hordeu, pranzo<prandiu. Likewise Spanish 
formed dz after r, pretonic n and w: arzen<argere (classic aggere), 
arzilla<argilla, enzia< gingiva, gozoso<gaudiosu. The u of Latin au 
was a semivowel or consonant, like English win wood. Its protective 
effect is seen in coto<cautu, hoto<fautu, oca<auca, poco<paucu. 
Between syllabic vowels, ¢ and k became voiced; after w, as after 
l, n, r, 8, they remained voiceless. The word arzen must be the same 
as Italian drgine; the stress of modern arcén seems to be due to andén, 
which has a related meaning. The final n may have come, like the 
ending of the Italian word, from nearly synonymous margine; but 
more probably it was formed by dissimilation, like / and r for n in 
espanol <espation, nombre <nomne, sangre <sangne, Galician lembrar 
< nembrar <membrar. 

Exceptions to this development of dz are due to the working of 
analogy. In quinientos<quingentos, g was treated as if initial, 
because the word was felt to be a compound. Modern sendos, for 
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earlier sefios < singulos, must have been formed by dissimilation from 
*senzos, pronounced sendzos; the latter owed its dz to the related 
word senziello<*singellu. In verbs the strong stem spread to weak 
forms, as tafier for *tanzer like yacer for *jacer; in unzir and ufiir are 
seen both developments. As vergiienca had original ¢, it must have 
borrowed this sound from the ending -n¢a, which is so common in 
abstract nouns. (Gozo and oya have the variants goyo, ozga (Ford, 
Old Spanish Sibilants, 24); goyo and oya seem to be the historic 
forms. Pretonic dz was developed in gozoso, *ozamos, as in ren- 
ziella, senziello, unzir; and posttonic y in goyo, oya, as in rifie, sefios, 
une. Modern gozo and old *oza are due to the analogy of gozar, 
gozoso, *ozamos, *ozades. Ozga<*oza shows the influence of one of 
the commonest verbs, haga, hago, just as do later oiga, oigo, for oya, 
oyo. Portuguese likewise has ouga, ougo, with the endings of faca, 
faco; and goivo=Sp. goyo beside gozo =gozo. 


PALATALIZED C 


We know that in Spanish, as in Provengal and French, ¢ was for- 
merly sounded ts (Ford, Old Spanish Sibilants, 89). Where ¢ is a 
derivative of Latin c, we should expect it to have passed through #3; 
and there is some evidence indicating that it did so in western 
Romance. In Castilian mancha, ufia, and Galician mancha (pro- 
nounced masa in modern Portuguese), ufia (written unha in Portu- 
guese), corresponding to Italian macchia< macula, unghia<ungula, 
we find secondary palatalized c and g treated like the primary ones 
of Italian dieci<dece, dito<digitu, Portuguese faia and Spanish 
faya, haya<fagea. From this general agreement it seems probable 
that the ts of brago and cinco came from older ts, which is still kept 
in Italian braccio and cinque. The development of dulce shows even 
more plainly that ¢ was once tg. Spanish dulce is apparently a com- 
bination of duce and *dolee=Catalan dols. Old duce and duz, 
derived from *doice, owe their u to the lost 7, like mucho = Galician 
moito<multu. The o of *doice is seen in Galician doce and Portuguese 
doce. The latter form does not stand for *douce; for Galician does 
not confuse ou with o, nor reduce ou to 06 as Portuguese does. 

The c of doce and duce seems to have absorbed i without being 
altered. If ¢ had been ¢s when this happened, it would have been 
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changed to ts, just as s was to $ in Portuguese and Spanish puzar< 
pulsare. The retention of ¢ shows that it was at that time és or 
some similar palatal sound that could not be further palatalized. 
When this palatal ¢ absorbed 7, the dental ¢ of Spanish *muito must 
have become palatal ¢ (Bohemian ?’, Hungarian ty). Before palatal 
t became prepalatal ¢s in mucho, older ts (¢) was changed to alveolar 
ts and thus kept distinct in word-pairs like caga and cacha, maco 
and macho. Later ts lost its t, and the remaining fricative was in 
Castilian moved forward to dental 6. This development kept ¢ 
from confusion with s, which was probably then as now a post- 
alveolar sound, somewhat resembling English sh. The antiquity of 
Hispanic $ is shown by its prevalence in Catalan, Galician, and 
northern Portuguese (Vianna, Pronuncia normal portuguesa, § 42; 
Revue hispanique, I, 9). Southern Portuguese and Andalusian have 
alveolar s instead of s, so that ¢ and ss are confused. This loss of the 
former distinction is perhaps due to Moorish influence; for Arabic 
has no $, and most of the modern dialects confuse old @ (04) with 
$ (sin). 
E. H. Tutte 


New Haven, Conn. 
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asengene: 


LYLY’S ENDIMION: AN ADDENDUM 


M. Albert Feuillerat in his notable volume on John Lyly' has 
offered one more version of the personal allegory long since suspected 
to lie concealed in Endimion. Building on the fact that Cynthia 
in several passages is to be thought of primarily as Queen Elizabeth,” 
he contends, as does R. W. Bond, that Tellus represents Mary Queen 
of Scots; the Castle in the Desert, her prison at Tutbury Castle; 
and Corsites, her jailor, Sir Amyas Paulet. Differentiating here, 
he interprets Dipsas as her ally, the papacy; Endimion, as her son, 
James VI of Scotland; and Eumenides, as Patrick Gray, an emissary 
from James to Elizabeth. On this basis, the story of the play is 
the negotiation of the treaty by which James abandoned his mother 
for Elizabeth, and Mary’s unavailing plots with papal agencies to 
regain ascendency over her son. 

In common with all previous explanations of the play, this rests 
on no positive external or internal evidence. It is an attempt to 
explain a play which appears enigmatic. Therefore M. Feuillerat 
proposes the laudable method: ‘‘Mettons-nous 4 la place d’un 
spectateur de l’époque; écoutons ce que dit la piéce . . . . nous 
partirons de la piéce pour arriver 4 l’histoire” (p. 157). But why 
“Vhistoire’ ? This is a priori. M. Feuillerat does not question 
the existence of a political allegory. Having published without 
noticing a recent monograph in the Amer. Mod. Lang. Assn. Publ.,* 
he failed to reckon with the explanation of the play therein as an 
impersonal allegory of courtly love. With that explanation uncon- 
troverted, the reason for seeking a personal allegory is removed. 
Nevertheless, since this has been proposed with some confidence 


1 John Lyly. Contribution a l'histoire de la renaissance en Angleterre. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1910. 

2 The Ozford English Dictionary under ‘‘Cynthia"’ overlooks this use for Elizabeth, 
though it occurs in Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Raleigh, and a dozen others. 

To cite Milton 1632 as its earliest occurrence as a name for the moon is the less 
pardonable since the second citation (from Otway) is reminiscent of famous lines from 
Romeo and Juliet. 

? XXIV, No. 1 (March, 1909): Percy W. Long, ‘“‘ The Purport of Lyly’s Endimion."” 
The paper was read before the Conference at Princeton University, December, 1908. 
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(pp. 187-90), the inquiry is inevitable: Does this latest version 
serve to explain the data of the play? 

M. Feuillerat’s ‘méthode logique”’ (p. 157) is to decide first that 
there is a personal allegory;! second, that Cynthia represents Eliza- 
beth; third, that Tellus must therefore represent Mary; fourth, 
that Endimion must therefore represent James, etc., etc.2 The 
first step is assumed; the second, universally conceded. As to the 
third, however—the cornerstone of the personal allegory—both 
Mr. Bond and M. Feuillerat express such confidence that they agree 
in dating the play 1586 on no other definitive ground.’ The latter 
avows (p. 163): “S’il subsistait un doute sur lidentification de 
Tellus avec Marie, ce serait 4 désespérer de pouvoir jamais expliquer 
une allégorie.”’ 

The strength of this position is that Tellus represents a beautiful, 
vindictive, much-courted lady, in love with the lover of Cynthia, and 
later imprisoned at her command. This befits the personality of 
Mary and her imprisonment by Elizabeth. True, the rivalry 
between Elizabeth and Mary was not in love affairs, except with 
reference to Leicester, and Leicester by previous discussions has 
been eliminated. But Lyly might represent other rivalry, and still 
recognizably to the audience, under this form. True again, Cynthia 
is unconscious of any rivalry with Tellus, not knowing of the latter’s 
love for Endimion till the end of the play (V, iii, 57-94). But Lyly 
in this way might flatter the hauteur of the queen, and the courtly 
audience might understand. Then too, the place of confinement 
is called “The Castle in the Desert” (III, i, 41-42), and at least 
twice Mary wrote of herself as “captive en un deserte” (p. 161). 
True, the phrase occurs but once in the play; later, where opportunity 
offers (III, ii; IV, i; V, iii, 252), nothing is made of it as a topical hit. 
No definiteness is attached to the scene, except where the ‘“‘ Deserte”’ 

1 He urges only that the myth is transferred to scenes resembling court life (p. 143), 


and that the play is not intelligible without such an allegory (p. 156). But see ‘‘ Purport,’’ 
pp. 173-75. 


? Since M. Feuillerat remarks (p. 159, n. 4) that his identification of Tellus preceded 
the appearance of R. W. Bond's edition of Lyly in 1903, it is beside the point to remark 


that historically his method is the elimination of Leicester and substitution of James VI 
on the lines attributed to Halpin (p. 156). 


*See Bond, II, 289; Feuillerat, p. 577. The euphuism in Galathea is not widely 
different from that in Endimion. See C. G. Child, John Lyly and Euphuism (Erlangen, 
1894), p. 99. 
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(V, iii, 66-68) is shown to be infested with “Lyons, Tygars, Bores, 
and Beares,’”’ fauna which do not suggest the environs of Tutbury 
Castle. Still, the phrase might be caught by an attentive audience. 
Other circumstances urged in favor of this identification do not 
appear to have equal force. It is vain to urge that both Tellus and 
Mary embroider during captivity. The conventional pastime would 
befit any two captive ladies of that period. Moreover, the solitary 
picture of Endimion wrought by lovelorn Tellus (V, iii, 253) for her 
own contemplation, in slack disregard of Cynthia’s commands, 
corresponds ill with Mary’s “petits travaux 4 l’aiguille qu’elle 
envoyait 4 sa bonne sceur d’Angleterre” (p. 162). Again, the fact 
that Mary “ne cessa d’intriguer contre sa cousine” (p. 160) cannot 
be seen shadowed in the plots of Tellus; for Tellus nowhere plots 
against Cynthia. Mary was imprisoned for such plots; but Tellus 
is imprisoned only for her carping ‘“‘long tongue’”’ (III, i, 34-42, 45). 
These discrepancies do not interfere with the identification: they 
merely remove the allegations in its favor. Though M. Feuillerat 
alludes (p. 162) to numerous striking details of correspondence 
between Tellus and Mary, I have found none that are individual;' 
certainly there is no overt allusion to things Scottish, French, or 
papal; to the problem of the succession;? to the many love affairs 
of Mary, or her otherwise checkered history. To grasp securely an 
allegory lacking in these respects Lyly’s audience must have been 
singularly alert. Yet M. Feuillerat (p. 188) will not concede to the 
dramatist a right to any obscurity: ‘Toute incertitude, toute 
obscurité sont fatales aux intentions de l’auteur” (p. 189). He 
considers (p. 190) that “l’auteur dramatique doit présenter son 
allégorie avec une netteté et une clarté parfaites”; and that “‘ Lyly 
s’est conformé & ces lois de la bonne allégorie dramatique.” What, 
then, are the decisive signs which impress on Lyly’s hearers the 
identity of Tellus with Mary ? 
That Tellus is treated as “une femme d’un rang égal a celui 
1M. Feuillerat notes (p. 162, n. 7) the words of Tellus (V, iii, 73): ‘‘Cynthia, by 
whom I receive my life,’’ as alluding to Elizabeth's clemency toward Mary. But they 


are explained by the physical allegory, in which (see I, ii, 27-30) earth cannot bloom 
without the influence of the moon. 


2 Where Cynthia styles Endimion ‘‘the hope of succeeding time” (V, iii, 36-37), 
M. Feuillerat sees an “‘ allusion au titre d’héritier que Jacques avait enfin obtenu”’ (p. 181). 
But, unless for cogent reasons, succeeding must here bear the sense of ensuing. 
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d’Elizabeth” (p. 159) has been urged as pointing uniquely to Mary. 
But is not her conspicuousness accounted for sufficiently by the 
physical allegory and the absence of any third major female char- 
acter? I do not find in her “une attitude indépendante et hautaine”’ 
(p. 158). On the contrary she says: “In maiestie, beautie, vertue, 
and dignitie, I alwaies humbled and yeelded my selfe to Cynthia” 
(V, ili, 145-47). She does not class herself with Cynthia among 
the “Goddesses” (V, iii, 149); and avers that from Cynthia she 
receives her life (V, ili, 73). Cynthia she esteems “the myracle of 
Nature, of tyme, of Fortune.’”’ She contends only for equality 
“in affections” (V, iii, 147), for some “comparison” in “beauty” 
(I, ii, 16, 19), and that her thoughts are free (III, ii, 6-8). M. 
Feuillerat abandons the caution of R. W. Bond (III, p. 91) in saying: 
“‘on l’appelle ‘Madame,’ titre qui, dans la piéce, n’est attribué qu’ 4 
elle et 4 Cinthia” (p. 159). Floscula, her confidante, once addresses 
her as “Madame” (I, ii, 1); no one does so again. Customarily 
she is addressed as faire lady (I, ii, 27; I, iv, 18), as faire Tellus 
(II, i, 57; III, ii, 1; IV, i, 28), as lady (III, ii, 23), or less ceremoni- 
ously. Tellus, however, repeatedly addresses Cynthia as “Madame” 
(III, i, 36; V, iii, 92, 118, 130, 151, 245) and in her presence is mark- 
edly deferential. Cynthia uses no ceremony toward her, and once 
calls her “presumptuous” (III, i, 40). Floscula, even while styling 
Tellus “Madame” (I, ii, 13), bids her: ‘‘Compare the state [rank] of 
Cynthia with your owne, and the height of Endimion his thoughts, 
with the meanenesse [mediocrity] of your fortune . . . . being 
betweene you and her no comparison.” Even at this point the 
audience could not fail to sense their marked disparity. 

Again, the fact that Tellus in the physical allegory represents 
Earth enables M. Feuillerat, from a single passage, to infer that 
she also personifies maternity. Tellus says (I, ii, 25-26): “Infinite 
are my creatures, without which neyther thou, nor Endimion, nor 
any could loue, or liue.”? But the creatures mentioned, corn, vines, 
grass, etc., indicate that Tellus is thought of ‘as the goddess of culti- 

She regards princely rank as “‘ higher fortune’’ than her own (III, ii, 13-15). See 
Feuillerat, p. 159, n. 4. 


2M. Feuillerat (p. 167) understands which to mean who (read whom). This forces 
the construction without reason. The allusion in loue is to the proverb, ‘Sine Cerere 
et Baccho friget Venus”’; cf. Love's Metamorphosis, V, i, 46. 
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vated fields, as source of nutriment,' rather than universal mother. 
Maternity to be sure accords well enough with Mary. But Tellus 
terms herself “a poore credulous virgin” (I, ii, 8) and “an unspotted 
virgin” (IV, ii, 57), terms which, in a personification of maternity, 
must prove misleading to an audience, however prone to Mariolatry. 
Furthermore, Tellus calls herself ‘accursed gyrle” (IV, i, 13), and 
Cynthia addresses her as “presumptuous gyrle” (III, i, 40). At 
the end of the play she is described (V, iii, 57) as of ‘‘so few yeres.”’ 
Tellus, therefore, is clearly not a matron but a maid. 

The data in brief describe Tellus (if a historic personage) as a 
fair young virgin of Queen Elizabeth’s court, vainly loving a lover 
of the Queen; imprisoned for slandering him; thwarted in revenge- 
fully attempting to estrange them; pardoned after the confession of 
her love, and given in marriage? to the martial but susceptible 
courtier who was first her gaoler and later her accomplice. 

In 1586, by contrast, Mary had been for nineteen years a mother, 
for seventeen a prisoner; dangerous from her plots against the 
Queen, but not against the Queen’s lovers, with none of whom she 
seems to have been in love; and innocent of all design to marry her 
Puritanical and inflexible gaoler. 

“Mettons-nous 4 la place d’un spectateur de l’époque.” In 
hearing the single phrase “‘The Castle in the Deserte,” Elizabeth 
might recall Mary’s letter of not quite a year before, styling herself 
“captive en un deserte.”” Must we assume that Lyly and his audi- 
ence had heard it bruited about the court? If so, the exploitation 
is singularly meager. And would the Virgin Queen have been 
pleased to recognize Mary in a virgin? 


[M. Feuillerat seeks to identify Endimion as James VI of Scotland. But 
Endimion contrasts with James in personality, place of residence, and social 
station. M. Feuillerat describes (p. 169, n.) the retired youth of James, 
“timide, de santé délicate.” He overlooks the lines (V, i, 60-62): “Am I 
that Endimion who was wont in Iustes, turneys, and armes to exercise my 


1 Such again is the significance where Dipsas (II, iii, 38-39) speaks of culling from 
Tellus her ‘‘simples.”’ 


2R. W. Bond (II, 91) accounts for the ultimate marriage of Tellus and Corsites, 
though Mary did not marry her gaoler, by averring that ‘‘concluding marriages are a 
necessity of comedy." M. Feuillerat would have it (p. 188, n. 2) that thus “ Lyly laissait 
entendre que Marie Stuart allait étre plus que jamais la prisonniére de Sir Amyas Paulet."’ 
But Cynthia grants Tellus “ pardon for all that is past’’ (V, iii, 244). 
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youth?” James indeed avoided ladies, but from distaste; Endimion urges 
his solitary life as a proof of his great love. Tellus is imprisoned after the 
enchantment of Endimion. As Mary was imprisoned before James was three 
years old, this would make Endimion a surprisingly precocious lover, and 
the more so as he had then led a solitary life for “almost these seven years” 
(II, i, 14) and had previously taken part in tournaments. Small wonder 
M. Feuillerat observes (p. 151, n. 1): “Il est méme dit qu’il était ‘almost 
but newlie come forth of the cradle’” (III, iv, 20). But M. Feuillerat will 
perhaps date Mary’s imprisonment from her transfer to Tutbury Castle. 
At any rate, no nursling is represented in the lines (II, i, 21-22): ‘‘Have I 
not spent my golden yeeres in hopes, waxing old with wishing?” Again, 
James dwelt in Scotland. Cynthia, however, styles Endimion ‘the flowre 
of my Courte”’ (V, iii, 36). She sees him sleeping with Corsites (IV, iii) and 
has a guard set over him. The lunary bank is therefore near her court. 
Finally, though James negotiated officially for a marriage with Elizabeth, 
Endimion repeatedly avows (II, i, 92-100; V, iii, 162-75) that he dare not 
term his affection love, because: ‘‘Such a difference hath the Gods sette 
between our states [stations] that all must be dutie, loyaltie, and reverence.”’ 

M. Feuillerat recognizes that the relations of Tellus and Endimion are 
prima facie not those of mother and son. He credits Lyly with wishing to 
gloss over their relationship, making them appear as sexual lovers in order 
to dull the Queen’s sense of her greater age—‘‘faire oublier 4 la reine cette 
génante supériorité que lui donnait la fuite du temps.” But Elizabeth 
could lose none of her nine years’ seniority by this transfer of Mary from the 
elder generation to the younger. Again he observes (p. 169): ‘‘Montrer 
la triomphe de la reine sur une mére n’efit pas été trés flatteur.” Then Lyly 
had best not written: for this the audience must see if they saw the allegory. 

To support his unprecedented conception, M. Feuillerat suggests a 
personification of the youthful virgin Tellus as maternity, and (pp. 164-65) 
certain alleged inconsistencies in the behavior of Endimion and Tellus. Two 
passages only are offered as direct proof of a maternal relation. ‘Et comme 
Tellus lui posait cette embarrassante question: ‘Alors, vous m’aimez, En- 
dimion?’ il répond par cette phrase amphibologique, ou est trés habilement 
rappelé le lien qui unissait Jacques 4 Marie: ‘Sans cela, je ne vivrais pas’”’ 
(p. 173). To be sure, if one to live must love, the person loved perforce 
need not necessarily be one’s mother. But did Lyly mean if it were not for 
that, I should not be living. The passage reads (II, i, 58): 


‘“‘ Tellus.—Then you loue me Endimion. 
End.—Or els I liue not Tellus.” 


The argument is no less a mistranslation than a nonsequitur. 

Finally, when Tellus yielded to love, she felt (in her nature as Earth) 
“a continuall burning in all my bowels, and a bursting almost in euerie 
vaine”’ (V, iii, 98-99), words which, in M. Feuillerat’s judgment (p. 168), 
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“eussent di suffire pour déterminer les relations entre Endimion et Tellus, 
car ils peignent avec une précision remarquable le genre d’affection que peut 
éprouver une mére pour |’étre auquel elle a donné le jour au milieu de la 
souffrance.” But the pregnant connotation of these “burnings” and 
‘bursting’ [varicose?] veins is hardly borne out by the “smoke” and 
“‘sparkes” of Earth’s volcanic emotions, which Endimion ‘‘sware . —_ 
in respect of his were as fumes to Aetna” (V, iii, 107). The physical allegory 
accounts for Lyly’s language here ‘‘ avec une netteté et une clarté parfaites.’’] 
Percy W. Lone 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
August 1910 

















“DE LIBELLO MERLINI” 


Some years ago, Professor R. H. Fletcher’ presented evidence 
confirming Geoffrey of Monmouth’s own statement that he published 
Merlin’s Prophecies separately, before the complete edition of his 
History. Professor Fletcher shows that Ordericus Vitalis used the 
Prophecies in 1135, probably before the appearance of Geoffrey’s 
History, and, in introducing them, Ordericus says that he is drawing 
“de libello Merlini.” 

Iceland furnishes further proof of a separate edition: the Proph- 
ecies apparently came to Iceland, and were translated there, before 
the History was known. 

There are two vellum manuscripts of the Icelandic translation 
of Geoffrey’s History—Breta ségur—one made by the lawman Hawk, 
who died in 1334, and the other a somewhat later fourteenth-century 
text.2, The translation was probably made in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

Now, the saga omits the framework with which Geoffrey intro- 
duces the prophecies, telling how he had gone thus far in his history 
when he was obliged, at the request of his acquaintances, especially 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, to publish Merlin’s prophecy and the 
letter which he sent to Alexander, disparaging his own ability to 
phrase in Latin (VII, 1, 2). Hawk’s copy continues the narrative 
through the short description of the fight of the red dragon and the 
white (Geoffrey, VII, 3). Then it adds: “Gudlaugr,’ the monk, 
has composed a poem therefrom [i.e., Merlin’s words] which is called 
‘Merlin’s Prophecy’” (Merlinis Spd). The poem follows. The 
later MS, however, omits the prophecies and the poem on the ground 
that they are so well known; merely alluding to Merlin’s utterance 
“on which is based the most of the poem called Merlin’s Prophecy, 


1“*Two Notes on the History, etc.,"’ Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn. (1901), 461. 


2 Hawk's MS of the saga was edited separately in Annales for Nordisk Oldkyndighed 
og Aistorie (1848 and 1849); and by F. J6nsson in Hauksbék (Copen., 1892-96), pp. 
231-302; variants in the later MSS are given by Sigurdsson in his footnotes. 


4 Spelled both Gudlaugr and Gunnlaugr in the Icelandic Annals. 
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which the monk Gunnlaugr Leiffson composed, and many men know 
that poem by heart.’’! 

Gunnlaugr, who turned Geoffrey’s Latin prose into Icelandic 
verse, was a well-known historian and monk of Thingore in the 
north of Iceland. His other works, as far as we know them, were 
prose histories in Latin. He died in 1218,? apparently at least 
eighty years old. While we do not know the date of his vernacular 
poem, the temptation is to put it back into greener years, some time 
before 1200. 

Merlinis Spd‘ is written in the form of two poems corresponding 
to the two chapters of Geoffrey’s edition. In Hawk’s book, curiously, 
the order of the poems is reversed. Each composition has its separate 
introduction and conclusion. The translation, which follows for 
the most part the prophecies as they appear in the Historia, is closer 
than the Breta ségur. It is about as close, indeed, as the laws of 
meter, alliteration, and kenning would allow. 

The body of the work, when compared with our Latin original, 
omits several passages in the Prophecies and adds a few verses of 
descriptive embellishment.5 The introductions and conclusions con- 
tain the most striking additions. 

Gunnlaugr says nothing about Geoffrey or the bishop of Lincoln, 
that is, he ignores Geoffrey’s framework. To the short introduction 
to the prophecies as found in the Historia (VII, 3), the second poem 
prefaces thirteen strophes of historical setting. ‘Now I shall make 
known what happened of old—Listen all wise men!—how a king 
sat on Britain’s throne, a princely one named Vortigern.” A brief 
outline of the Saxon invasion follows. Vortigern sought to build a 
tower for protection and summoned many smiths. But what they 
built one day had disappeared the next morning. The king called 
his wise men for advice. “There was a man present who could 
explain the dark enigma before the king. The king’s friend was 


1 Wace likewise omitted the prophecies in his Brut, and testified to their popularity 
(vss. 7722-23). A Welsh translation of Geoffrey also omits them (San-Marte’s Geof- 
Srey, 334). 


2 Icelandic Annals. 
* See Vigfusson, Prolegomena to Sturlunga Saga, lxiii. 
« Printed also in C(orpus) P(oeticum) B(oreale), II, 372-79. 
& Hauksbék, cxii. 
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named Ambrosius, but this man was called by another name, the noble 
Merlinis.” The wise man declared that underneath was a large 
body of water. The king commanded men to dig, and so it was 
proved. Then Merlin described the two dragons, one red, one white, 
which were also discovered, and proceeded to fight, as in the Historia. 
When the king asked for an explanation “the friend of man” wept and 
uttered the prophecies.! 

The most significant feature of this introduction is its complete 
ignorance of the true character of Merlin. The assertion of the 
magi that the work could not be done unless Vortigern should find 
a child without a father, kill him, and sprinkle the ground about the 
tower with his blood; the finding of Merlin; his refutation of the 
magi—all this is omitted in Merlinis Spd. Instead, Merlin appears 
among the wise men as one wiser than the rest, “the king’s friend,” 
“the friend of man.”’ 

The other ornamental verses support Gunnlaugr’s misconcep- 
tion of Merlin, that is, the concluding strophes of the second poem 
and the introduction and conclusion of the first. Merlin is compared 
to Daniel. Those who read will see how the prophet’s words come 
true; if they read Scripture they will find that Merlin prophesied 
like the saint of old. He turns a moral Jesson, and ends with a bless- 
ing upon the readers. 

It seems evident, then, that Gunnlaugr did not have before him 
the whole Historia of Geoffrey when he composed his Merlinis Spd, 
but that he used a separate work which introduced the prophecies 
by a brief “historical” setting. 

That the Libellus Merlini came into Gunnlaugr’s hands is no 
marvel. Lincoln makes a convenient point of exchange. The sagas 
tell us that Thorlac, bishop of Skalholt in Iceland, studied at Lincoln? 
(about 1160). There is no saga of Gunnlaugr, so we hear nothing 
of his student days, but he, like Thorlac, was “the most book-wise 
man in Iceland”; he too may have studied at Lincoln. Now it 
was the Bishop of Lincoln at whose solicitation Geoffrey published 
the Prophecies and to whom he sent his first copy. Therefore, at 
Lincoln, of all places, the book would be in circulation and accessible 

1 Beginning with strophe 21. 


2 Thorléks Saga, chap. iv (Biskupa Ségur, Copenhagen, 1858, I, 92). 
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to foreign students. This, however, is but one instance of the many 
ways the Libellus could have traveled. Its vogue was too wide and 
rapid to be localized. It is sufficient to surmise that the Prophecies 
were brought to Iceland by some student returning home. 


H. G. LEacu 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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THEODULUS IN FRANCE 


Since the publication of my article on ‘“‘Theodulus: A Mediaeval 
Textbook,’’! I have found a number of instances of its use on French 
territory which had escaped my notice, and are worth while being 
collected together as a supplementary note. The earliest work for 
which the Ecloga was the model and the chief authority was the Messias, 
a Latin poem in hexameters,? written in the eleventh or twelfth 
century* under the pseudonym of Eupolemius,‘ an inhabitant of 
Caudebec, a northern French town. Divided into two books of 
respectively 684 and 776 lines, it introduces Old Testament stories 
which the author considers the source of the similar classical myths 
to which he refers. Of these parallel stories he has three more than 
Theodulus, but these may well be regarded as independent addi- 
tions, instead of being due to a source common to both writers.® 

Tobler suggested twelve years ago’ that there was an allusion to 
our author in the Provencal Lays d’Amors (III, 316). In the dis- 
cussion of the three similar figures of speech, prozopopeia, fantazia, 
and somethopeya, we are told: 

fan se aquestas figuras, quant om fenh que una cauza inanimada o muda 
parla, coma si hom fenhia que la terra parles e que disshes per aquesta 
maniera: ‘Yeu governs e noyrimens D’erbas, de plantas e de gens, Per que 
deg esser mot amada E terra mayres apelada,’ o si hom fenhia que’! solelhs 
parles e que disshes per aquesta maniera: ‘yeu fau el mon fructificar E’ls 
aybres florir e granar: A tot lo mon doni clartat, Per que deg haver princiipat 
De terra, de mar e de l’ayre, E tug de mi devon far payre.’ D’aquestas 
figuras usec aquel que fe |’Isop e’l Tandoret, quar fenhic que las bestias et 


autras cauzas a las quals non es donatz parlars parlesso entre lor. E podon 
se reduire a methafora. 


Tobler found in the Ecloga the only work, with the exception of vari- 
ous fable collections, in which appears a personification of abstract 


conceptions. That “Tandoret” should read “Taudoret,” that 


1 Modern Philology, VII, 169-85. 

2 Ed. M. Manitius, Romanische Forschungen, VI, 509-56. 

? The manuscript from which the poem was printed was written in the thirteenth 
century (ibid., VI, 509, 511); but Traube noted a manuscript of the twelfth century in 


which it is found (Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft far dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, XXVI, 
174 ff.). 


‘ Manitius, op. cit., 511; Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, N.F., XV, 
154. Both of these articles were kindly called to my attention by the author. 

5 Manitius, Mitteilungen des Instituts f. dsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, XXIII, 10ff. 

* As suggested by Manitius, Zeit. f. ogl. Litteraturges., XV, 158. 

7 Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, XXII, 92-94. 
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the regular phonetic development of Latin tonic eo is au in Provengal, 
that the name of the author appears in manuscripts of the Latin 
work as “‘Theodorius” and “Theodorus,” are the successive steps 
by which he proves his case. For the diminutive -et he points out 
the similar phenomenon in the names of other schoolbook authors 
in Old French, citing from the Bataille des VII ars of Henri d’Andeli, 
and the Department des livres, which contains an allusion to Theodulus 
not noted by me. In this work of the fourteenth century, the author, 
in explaining the cause of his downfall, says he has lost all his books 
at gambling: 

Et Donés est a Orliens 

Et mes Chatonés a Amiens, 

A Chartres mes Theodelés 

A Roén mes Avionés.? 
He has also noted the passage in Rabelais* in which are given the 
names of the schoolbooks of Gargantua, read by children from five 
to thirteen years of age; 

puis luy leut le Donat, le Facet, Theodolet, et Alanus in Parabolis; 
evidently those included in the Auctores octo. 

Gaston Paris believed Tobler’s conjecture not very probable, 
“Vauteur des Leis d’amors semblant bien indiquer un livre ot par- 
laient des animaux ou des étres inanimés, et non des personnages 
symboliques.’” 

How the popular French name of the Ecloga, as well as the book 
itself, became wide-spread in territory politically dependent on France 
is shown by the entry in an early Breton-French-Latin dictionary, 
the Catholicon of Jean Lagadeuc, first published in 1499;5 “thedolet, 
theoudolet g. idem, cest ung libure, |. theodolus.’”6 


GrorGE L. HAMILTON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1Cf. MP, VII, 182. 

2 Mé6on, Nouveau recueil de fabliauz, etc., I, 464; cf. Histoire littéraire de la France, 
XXIII, 99. I have adopted Tobler’s emendations of the text. 

31,14. 4‘ Romania, X XVII, 163-64. *Cf. Brunet, Manuel du libraire, 5th ed., I, 154-55. 

* Cited by E. Ernault, Mélangee H. d’ Arbois de Jubainville, 56. A. Thomas in a 
review of this work called attention to the source of the word (Rom., XXXV, 495). 

Corrections and additions: MP, VII, 179, n. 8, add Franklin, Les anciennes biblio- 
théques de Paris, I, 308; Petrus, Chron. Mon. Cass., MGH, IX, 746, 1. 69; J. Diemer, 
Wiener Sitzungsber. Phil. Hist. Klasse, XVIII, 268; cf. 256, XXVIII, 127 ff.; ibid., 183, 
for in English manuscripts read in two English manuscripts (cf. G. Griber, Zeitschrift 
J. rom. Phil., I1, 494; Paris, Rom., VIII, 136; ibid., 183, n. 6; for Rom., XXIX, read 
XXIV; ibid., n. 7; add P. Meyer has noted that the work De scholastica disciplina can- 
not be older than the second half of the twelfth or more recent than the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century (Rom., XIV, 383; 581; XXXVI, 501; cf. B. Hauréau, Not. 
et Eztr., XX XV, 1, 211). 
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